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!"!!£ psychology of states of feelings, it is generally 
recognised, is still in a. confused and backward con- 
dition. Although it has benefited in some measure 
by the contemporary alturement of psychological 
research, it must be acknowledged that it has only 
exerted a moderate seduction upon workers; the 
preference has been given to other studies, such as 
those of perception, of memory, of images, of move- 
ment, of attention. If any proof is necessary we 
may find it in the bibliographies, now published in 
Germany, America, and France, which give the 
psychological inventory of each year ; of the whole 
number of books, memoirs, and articles which appear, 
less than the twentieth part, on an average, relates 
to the feelings and emotions, It is a very small 
part compared to the part played by tiie emotions 
and passions in human life, and this region of 
psychology is not deserving of such neglect. It is 
true that in recent years W. James and Lange seem 
to have brought this state of stagnation to an end. 
Their thesis, paradoxical In appearance, has aroused, 
especially in America, many discussions, criticisms, 
defences, and, what is of more value, observations 



and researches. 
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PREFACE. 

It must be acknowledged that for those who have 
any care for precision and clearness the study of 
the feelings and emotions presents great difficulties. 
Internal observation, always an uncertain guide 
which leads us but a little way, 5s here especially 
quGstionable. Experiment has given some very 
useful results, but tliey are nnuch less important 
and numerous than in other rcg^iorts of ps>xliology. 
Detailed researches and monographs arc lacking, so 
that the subject abounds with questions on which 
little light has yet been thrown. Finally, the 
dominant prejudice which assimilates emotional 
states to intellectual states, considering them as 
analogous, or even treating the former as dependent 
on the latter, can only lead to error. 

\Vc have, in fact, in every study of the psychology 
of feeling to choose betw-een two radically distinct 
positions, and this choice involves a difference in 
method. Concerning the final and essential nature 
of states of feeling there are two contrary opinions. 
According to one, they are secondary and derived, 
the qualities, modes, or functions of knowledge; they 
only exist through it; they are "confused intel- 
ligence": that is the mlelhclntxlisi thesis. According 
to the other, they are primitive, autonomous, not 
reducible to intelligence, able to exist outside it and 
without it; they have a totally different origin: that 
is the thesis which under its present form may be 
called physiohgical. These two doctrines exhibit 
variations which I ignore, as I am not writing their 
history, but they all come into one or the other of 
these two great currents. 

The intellect ual is t theory, which is of considerable 
age^ has found its most complete expression in 
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Herbart and his school, for whom every state of 
feeling only exists through the reciprocal relation 
of representations; every emotion results from the 
co-existence in the mind of ideas which agree or 
disagree; it is the immediate consciousness of the 
momentary elevation or depression of psychic activity, 
of a free or impeded state of tension. ISut it does not 
exist by itself; it resembles musical harmonies and 
dissonances, which differ from elementary sounds 
though only existing through thera Suppress every 
intellectual state, and feeling vanishes; it only 
possesses a borrowed hfc, that of a parasite. The 
influence of Herbart still persists in Germany, and, 
with some exceptions {Horwicz, Schneider, etc.), com- 
plete or mitijrated intellectualism predoniinate.s. 

The doctrine which I have called physiological 
(Bain, Spencer, Haudsley, James, Lan^fe') connects all 
states of feeling: with biological conditions, and con- 
siders them as the direct and immediate expression 
of the vegetative life. It is the thesis which has been 
adopted, without any restriction, in this work. From 
this standpoint feelings and emiotions are no longer a 
superficial manifestation, a simple efflorescence; they 



' It may lie dpubi^d whether all iKe Enelish wrilers htTC menlioaed 
can be sliicdy classed ivilti llic plijsiological scliai'l as unJerslood by 
M. Ribot. Wiih regard lo Mr- Spencer, for instance, lliis. is indicated 
by A brief summary of his own position ia a. piivale leUer lo the 
Rev. Angus Macili.iy, who had piaientcd a. stalcment of the " confused 
iutelligejue " theory, " wliicli I cunceive to be a pari ■uf ihe trutli," 
wioie Mr. Spencer, adding that "joined with Itie dimly aroused 
association of ideas derived fiom. ihe e^peiiences o! the individual, I 
hold Ihat Ihe body of the emotion eonsisls mote largely of Ihe 
inLeiLled ss^o'cj Fit ions of experiences and £lill more vn^iic states of 
consciousness which result fiom excitement of tlicni." It is clear 
that Ihe evoluiioQary view does not necessarily fall wholly into the 
" physiological " groap. —Ed. 
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plunge into the individual's depths; they have their 
roDts in the needs and instincts, that is to say, in 
movements. Consciousness only delivers up a part 
of their secrets; it can never reveal them completely; 
we must descend beneath it. No doubt it is awkward 
to have to invoke an Lnconscious activity, to call in 
the inteivention of an obscure and ill-determined 
factor; but to wish to reduce emotional states to 
clear and definite ideas, or to imagine that by this 
process we can fix them, is to misunderstand them 
completely and to condemn ourselves beforehand to 
failure. 

For the rest, this is neither the place to criticise 
the intellectualist thesis, nor to justify the other 
in passing; the whole work is devoted to this task. 

The book consists of two parts. The first studies 
the more general manifestations of feeling : pleasure 
and pain, the characteristic signs of this form of 
psychic life, everywhere diffused under manifold 
aspects; then the nature of emotion, a complex 
state which in the order of feelings corresponds to 
perception in tlie order of knowledge. 

The second deals with the special emotions. This 
detailed study is of great importance for reasons 
which will be explained later on, especially because 
we must not rest in generalities; it furnishes a means 
of control and verification. The nature of the emo- 
tional life cannot be understood unless we follow it 
in its incessant transformations — that is to say, in 
it? history. To separate it from social, moral, and 
religious institutions, from the aesthetic and intel- 
lectual movements which translate it and incarnate 
it, is to reduce it to a dead and empty abstraction. 
Thus an attempt has been made to follow all the 
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emotions one after the other in tlie progress of their 
development, noting the successive movements of 
their evolution or their retrogression. 

The pathoHf^y of each emotion has been sketched 
to complete and throw light on the study. I have 
tried to show that beneath an appearance of con- 
fusion, incoherence, and promiscuity, there is, from 
the morbid to the normal, from the comples to the 
simple, a conducting thread which will always bring 
us back to the point of origin. 

A work which has for its aim to set forth the 
present situation of the psychology of feeling and 
emotion mig^ht have been made very long. By 
eliminating every digression and all historical exposi- 
tion, it has been made as short as possible 

TH. RIBOT. 
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. are l/ie equivalent in feeling of an intdlectual obsession. 

At the outset it may he useful to sketch in roufrh outline 
the gencr.il evoluLioii of the life of feeling from its humhie 
origin in organic sensibility la its highest and most complex 
(orms. Afterwards we shall present tini corresponding and 
inverse picture, ihatof its dissolution,. 

ir wc tate at random, in the Ibrm in which dnily ex- 
perience gives them to us, the stales known under thii vague 
names of "sentiments," "emotions," "passions": joy and 
sorrow, a toothache, a pleasurable perfume, love or anger, fear 
or ambition, ieslhelic enjoyment or religious emotion, the 
rage of gambling Or beilcVOlctice, the sKuddtr of (he sublirne 
or the discomfort of disgust, and so on, for they are in- 
numerable, one first observation is obvious c*ven on a siiijec- 

i 
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ficia! cxaniiiintioii : all lliese states, whatever they may be> 
offer a dciuhle aspect, objijclive or external, subjective 
or internal. 

We note in the first place the tnotor manirestattons: 
mnvements, gestures, and attitude of the body, a modifica- 
tion in the voice, blushing or pallor, tremors, changes in 
the secretions or cscretioiis, and other bodily phenomena, 
varying in different cases. We may observe them in 
ourselves, in oar fellows, and in animals. Although they 
may not always be motor in the strict sense, we may so 
call them, since they are all the result of a centrifugal 
action. 

We note also, in ourselves directly and by the evidence 
of consciousness, in others indirectly and by induction, the 
existence of certain J^tates. which are agreeable, painful, or 
miKed, with their modies or shades, extremely vaiiabie in 
quality and in intensity. 

Of these two groups — the motor manifestations on one 
side, the pleasures, pains, and their compounds on the 
other side — which is fundamental ? Can we put them on 
the same level, and if we cannot, which is that which 
supports the other? 

My reply to this question is clear; it is the motor 
manifestations wiiich are essemial. In other words, what 
are called agreeable or painful states only constitute the 
superhcial part of the life of feeling, of which the deep 
element consists in tendencies, appetites, needs, desires, 
translated into movements. Most classical treatises (and 
even EOaie others) say that sensibility is the faculty of 
experiencing pleasure and pain. I should say, using the 
same terminology, that sensibility is the faculty of tending 
or desiring, and coftsequcufly of experiencing pleasure and 
pain, There is nothing mysterious in the tendency; it 
is a movement or an arrest of movement in the nascent 
Mage, y employ this word "tendency" as synonymous 
with needs, appetites, instincts, inclisintions, desires; it 
is the Eeneric term of which the others are varieties ; it lias 
the advantage over them of embracing at the same time 
both (he psychological and physiological aspects of the 
phenomenoiTA All llie tendencies suppose a motor inner- 
vation; theyl ransia le the needs of the individual, whatever 
they may be, physical or mental; the basis, the root of 
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the affective life is in lliem, not in llie consciousness of 
pleasure and pain which accoinfianies tlietn accorJiug as 
they are gatisficti or oppostd. Thtise afireeable or painful 
states are only signs and indications; and just as symptoms 
reveal to us the existence of a disease, and not its essential 
nature, which must be sought in th« hidden lesions of the 
tissues, organs, and functions, so pleasure and pain arc only 
ejects which must giiidi.* us in the st-arch and determination 
of causes hidden in the region of the instincts. If the con- 
trary opinion has generally prevailed, and priority been 
accorded to the study of agrecahle and painful manifesta- 
tions considered as the essential element in the emotional 
life And serving to deline it, that is the result of a bad 
method, of an exclusive faith in the evidence of con- 
sciousness, of aji^iiniQn_ill.it^Qij. which consists in believfng 

tUatibeiojisciouiponipn of an evtait is Its princj];al_u(3rtionj 

but especially the consequence of the radically false idea 
that the bodily phenomena which accompany all states of 
feeling are factors that ard negligihle and external, foreign 
to psychology, and ivithotit intcrt^st for it. 

For the present what has just been said I* only an affirma- 
tion ; the proofs will come bttr, and will occupy the whole 
of this book; at the outset it is only necessary to indicate 
clearly the position taken up. We may now follow the 
evolution of the life of feeling in ils chief stages, which 
are — pre-conscious sensibility, the appearance of the primi- 
tive emotions, tlieir transformation either into complex and 
abstract emotions or into that stable and chronic state which 
constitutes the passions. 



I. 

The first period is that of protoplasmic, vital, organic 
pre-conscious sensibility. Wo know that the organism has 
its memory ; it preserves certain impressions, certain normal 
or morbid modifications ; it is capable of adaptation ; (his 
point has been well estahlished by Hcring (who had been 
preceded by Xj.ycock and Jessen), It is the outline of the 
superior form of psychic conscious memory. In the same 
way there exists an inferior unconscious form — organic 
sensibility — which is the preparation and the outline of 
superior conscious emotional life. Vital sensibility is lo 




consrioiis feeling wh:H organir 
ihi! ordinary scnso of Hie word. 

This vital sensil>ility is thij capacity t» ruCL-ive stimuli and 
to re-act to them. In a well-known memoir, now of ancient 
date,' Claude Bernard wrote: " Philosojiliers generally only 
know and admit conscious sensibility, that which their ego 
Ijears witness to. It is for them the psychic modification, 
pleasure or pain, determined by external modifications. . . . 
Physiologists necessarily place themselves ac another point 
of view. They have to study the phenomenon objectively, 
under all the forms wliich it puts on. They observe that at 
the moment when a modifying agent acts on man, it not 
only provokes pleasure and pain, it not only affects the 
soul : it affects the body, it determines other re-actions 
besides the psychic re-actions, and these automatic re- 
actions, far from being an accessory part of the pheno- 
menon, are on the contrary its essential element" Then 
he showed experimentally that the employment of anes- 
thetics, pushed to an extreme, first abolished conscious 
sensibility, then the unconscious sensibility of the intestines 
and glands, then muscular irritability, finally the lively 
movements of the epithelial tissue. In the same way 
among plants : under the influence of ether the sensitive 
plant loses its singular properties, seeds cease to germinate, 
yeast to ferment, etc. Whence follows tlie concUisiori that 
sensibility resides, not in the organs or tissues, but in their 
anatomical elements. 

Since then these investigations into protoplasmic sensi- 
bility have been pursued with much ardour among micro- 
organisms. These beings, sometimes animal, somutimes 
vegetable, are simple masses of protoplasm, generally mono- 
cellular, appearing homogeneous, without differentiation of 
tissues. Now very varied tendendes have been found among 
these organisms. Some seek light, others flee from it per- 
sistently. The protopbsfljic mass of myxomycetes which 
live in the bark of the oak, if placed in a watch-glass 
full of water, remain there in repose; but If sawdust is 
placed around them they iimnediately emigrate towards it 
as if seised by home-sickness. The actynophrys acts in 

' " I^a aensibJlil^ Hans le rtgne animal «t k rcgne vegetal" (18761 
in Satncf fxpfrimtntalt^ pp, ziS el r'f,). 
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the same way with regard to starch. Bacteria can discover 
even the triliionth part or a niiUigram of oiiygen tn a 
neighbouring body. Certain stdentary ciliated creatures 
appear to choose their food. Some also have thought that 
they detected an elective tendency in the movement which 
draws the male ovule towards the female ovule. I have only 
recalled a few of the many facts which have been emimeraied. 

If ]t is necessary to mention other examples, 1 may refer 
to ihe case studied in our own days under the name of 
"phagocytosis." The struggle for life goes on, not only 
among individuals, but also among the anatomical elements 
which constitute the indiWdual, Every tissue— muscular, 
connective, adipose, etc. — possesses phagocytes (devourinj^ 
cells), of which the duty consists in devouring and destroy- 
ing old or enfeebled cells of the satne kind. Besides these 
special phagocytes there are gencrai pliagocytes, such as the 
white corpuscles of the blood, which come to the hel[) of 
the others when they are not equal to their task. They 
stand against the pathogenic microbes^ waging upon [hem 
an internal struggle, and opposing the invasion of infectious 
germs. This apparently leleological property seems at first 
very surprising. Later investigations have shown that the 
phagocytes are endowed with a sensibility (called chemio- 
lasic), owing to which they are able to distinguish the 
chemical composition of their environment and to approach 
it or leave it accordingly ; deteriorated tissues attract certain 
of them which incorporate the feeble or dead cells, while the 
healthy and vigorous elements are perhaps able to defend 
themselves by secreting some substance which preserves 
them from phagocytosis. 

These facts, taken from among many others to whicii I 
shall again have to refer when dealing with the sexual 
instinct, have been interpreted in two very different ways: 
one psychological, the other chemical. 

For some there is in all these phenomena a rudiment 
of consciousness. Since the movements are adapted and 
appropriate, varying according to circumstances, there must 
be choice they say, and choice involves a psychic clement; 
the mobLlity is the revelation of an obscure "psyche" 
endowed with attractive aiul repuiiiivo tendencies. 

For the others (whose opinion I adopt), the whnlo m.iy 
be explained on physico-chemical grounds. No dovvUv, 
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there k affinity, attraction and Ti.'pii!sioii, but only m the 
scietitiBc sense; these words are metaphors derived from 
the language of coasciousness which should he purged of 
all anihroiX)moT[jhic elements. Several authors have shown 
by numerous obscivatitins and eKperiiiienls the cheitiical 
condititiiis which deleirniine oc prevent this pretended 
choice (Sachs, Verworn, l.i>b, Maupas, Bastian, etc.). 

On this point, as on all questions of origin, we must 
decide nccording to probabilities, and the probabilities 
appear to be all in favuur of the chemical hypothesis. In 
any case, this matter has oniy a secondary interest for iis 
here. If we admit ranficioua tendencies, then the origin 
of the emotional life coincides with the very origin of 
physiological lirG. If we eliminate all psychology, there 
still remains the iihysiological tendency, that is to say the 
motor elcmenit, which in sonie degree, from the lowest 
to the highest, is never quite wanting. 

This excursion into line pre-conscious period — sinCy we 
so regard it — put5 us in possession of one result. At the 
end of this investigation we find two ivdldefiiied tendencies, 
physico-chemical and organic — the one of attraction, the 
other of repulsion ; these are the two poles of the life of 
Feeling. What is attraction in this sense? Simply assimila- 
tion; it blends with nutrition. With seJiUal attraction, 
however, we must note that we already reach a higher 
grade; the phenomenon is more comple.x, the monocellular 
being no longer acts to preserve itself but to maintain the 
species. As to repulsion, we may remarlt that it is 
manifested in two ways. On one side it is the opposite 
of assimilation ; t}ie cell or the tissue rejects what does not 
suit it. On another side, at a somewhat superior stf^e, it 
is in some degree already defensive. 

We have thus gained a basis for our subject by finding 
that bene;tili the conscious life of feeling there exists a 
very low and obscure region, that of vital or organic sensi- 
bility, which is an embryonic form of conscious sensibility 
and supports it 



II. 

We now pass frcim darknesH to light, frani the vital to 
the psychic, Uut before entering into the conscious 
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period of the life of feeling and following it in the progress 
of its evolution, this is perhaps llie place to examine 
a sufficiently important question wlncb has usually been 
^vrongly answered in the negative ; Afti there /w^'^ Stales of 
feeling — that is to say» states empty of any itilelleclual 
element, of every representative content, not connected 
either with perceptions or images or concepts, simply suh- 
jective, agreeabie, disagreeable, or miscd? If wc reply in 
ihc negative-, it follows that without exception no kind 
of feeling can over exist by itself; it always requires a 
5ijpport; it ia never more than an accompaniment. This 
proposition is held by the majorilyj ft has naturally been 
adopted by the intellectualists, and Lehmann has recently 
matntiiirigd it in its most ra.dical form; a. state of emotional 
consciousness is never met with; pleasure and pain are 
always connected with intellectual states,' If we reply in 
the alBrmative, then (he $tate of feeling is considered as 
having at least sometimes an independent existence of its 
own and not as condemned to play for ever the part of 
acolyte or parasite. 

This is a question of fact, and observation alone can 
settle it. Although there .are other reasons to give in 
favour of the autonomous and even primordial character of 
tbe life of feeling, I reserve them for the conclusion of this 
book, lo remain at present in the region of pure and simple 
experience. There ean be no doubt that, as a rule, 
emotional states accompany intellectual states, but I deny 
that it can never be otherwise, and that perceptions and 
representations are the necessary condition of existence, 
absolutely and without exception, of every manifestation of 
feeling. 

There is a first class of facts which I only refer to in 
order not to ignore them. Although they have been 
invoked they seeui to me to carry little weight. I refer 
to the emotions which suddenly break out in animals and 
are not explicable by any anterior experience. Gratiolet 
having presented to a very young puppy a fragment of 
wolfs skin so worn that it resembled parchment, the animal 
on smelling it was seized with extreme fright. Kroner, in 

' " ELn (pin cniuliiinneller llewusslseinsziislaiifl luiiiinil niclil vnr ; 
Lust unil Unlust sitiil stels .^^ inUllpkluelle Zii^Iaiiile eekmiiill," 
/}it Uaapi^tjelze deriiunuAlidiea Gejiihiilebtm tiSgi^, \i. id. 
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his book on uci^tia^f^tht^^iA,' has colliicted similar facts, II is, 
however, so tlifficuU to know what passes in the conscious- 
ness of an animal, and to ascertain the part of instinct and 
of hereditary tr-insmission, that I do not insisL Moreover, 
in all these tascs the emotion is excited by an txltrnal 
sensation which touches o spriiig and sets the mechanism 
of ids(incl at work; so that it might be argued that 
we are not here concerned with a pure and indepen- 
dent slate of feehng. To remove all duubl, we require 
cases in which the state of feehng precedes the intellectual 
state, not being provoked by, but, on the contrary, pro- 
voking it. 

The child at the beginning can only possess a purely 
affcclive life. During the intra-utCrine period he neither 
hears nor sees nor touches ; even after birth it is some 
weeks before he learns to localise his sensations. His 
psychic life, however mditnentaty it may be, must consist 
in a vaj^ue state of pleasure and pain analogous to ours. 
He cannot connect them >\-it!:i perceptionSj because he is 
still unable to ptrceive. It is a widely accredited opinion 
tljat the infant enters into life by pain; I'reyer has ques- 
tioned this ; ive shall see later on what grounds. At present 
we Eietd not insist upon these facts, since we cannot interpret 
them except by induction. Adults will furnish us with un- 
questionable and abundant evidence. 

As a general rulu, every deep change in the internal 
sensations is translated in an equivalent fashion into the 
ccenresthesia and modifies the tone of feeling. Now the 
internal sensations are not representative, and this factor, 
of capital impOrtgnCi;, has been forgotten by the ititellcctual- 
fsts. Of this purely organic state, which afterwards becomes 
a state of feeling, and then an intellectual stale, we shall 
later on fnid nutneroufi examples in studying the genesis of 
the emotions ; it is enough for the moment to note a few 
of them. Undt* the influenci; of haschisch, says Moreau 
(de Tours), who has studied it so wtll, "the feeling which 
is ejtperienced is one of happiness. I mean by this a state 
which has nothing in common with puifly sensual pleasure. 
It is not the pleasure of the glutton or the drunkard, but is 
much more comparable to the joy of the miser or ihat 



1 Dot KHr^-lUhe Ct/uhl {iS&i), pp. 80, Sr. 
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caused by good news." I once knew well a man who for 
ten years constantly took haschisch in large doses ; he with- 
stood the drug better than might be expected, and (iiia.lly 
died insane. I received bis oral and written confidences, 
often to a greater extent than I desired. During this long 
period I have oft>en noted his feeling of ine^hauslible satis- 
faction, translated now and again into strange inventions or 
commonplace reflections, but in his opinion invaluable. At 
the epoch of puberty, when il foUows its normal develop- 
ment, we know that there is a profound metamorphosis. 
Certain conditions, known or unknown, act on the organism 
and modify its state (fir^t monieni) ; translated into con- 
aciousness, these organic conditions give birth to a particular 
tone of feeling (second moment) ; this state of feeling pro- 
duces corresponding representations (third moment). The 
representative clement appears in the last place. Similar 
phenomena are produced tinder other conditions, in which 
the coenjeslhesia is modified by the male of the sexual organs 
(menstruation, pregnancy). The emotional sitale is [>to* 
duced first, the intellectual stale afterwards. But the most 
abundant source from which we may draw examples at will 
is certainly the period of incubation which precedes the 
appearance of mental diseases. In most cases it is a state 
of vague sadness. Sadness without a cause, it is commonly 
said, and rightly, if by that is meant that it is produced 
neither by an accident nor by bad news nor by ordinary 
causes ; but not causeless, if we take into consideration the 
internal sensations which in such a case play a part which is 
unperceived but not the less effective. This inclination to 
melancholy is also the rule in the neurose-s. Sometimes it 
happens that the state of feeling, instead of being a slow 
incubmtion, is an icitra of emotional character and short 
duration (a few minutes to at most a few hours). Some 
patients, by repeated experience, are avvare of this; they 
know by the change that the attack is npproaching, Fere 
(Les EpiUfsies) gives several examples ; among others, that 
of a young man who under these circuni&tances became 
totally changed in character, which he cKpreSsed in an 
original manner by saying, '^I feel that my heart changes." 
That is because in fke last ita^e this state of feeling takes 
form and becomes fixed in an idea, Ps may best be seen in 
persccutional insanity. 
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Without insistinK, as would be tasy, on any further 
enumeration of facis, we may reduce these pure slates of 
feeling to four principal types : 

T. Agreeable state (pleasure, joy) : that of hnschisch EUid 
siniila.r drugs, certain stages of general paralysis of the insane, 
the sense of well-lieing experienced by the consumptive and 
the dying ; majiy people who have escaped a dt-atti which 
they considered ctrtain have felt themselves overwhelmed 
on its approach by a feeling of beatitude, without further 
definition, which is perhaps only the absence of all 
suffering.' 

2. Painful state (sadness, annoyance); the incubation 
period of most diseases, the melancholy of menstrual 
periods. 

3. State of fear : without reason, without apparent causes, 
ivithout justification, without object ; fuar of everything and 
of nothing : a fairly frequent state, which we shall examine in 
detail when we come to 'ihc pkaliias. 

4. State of excitability: connectud with anger, frequent 
in neurosis ; it is an unstable and Csplosive state of being 
which, at first vague and undetermined, ends by taking 
form, attaching itself to a representation, and discharging 
itself on an object. 

Finally, there are mixed states, formed by the co-existence 
or altcnialion of simple states. 

From all which goes before it results that there is a pure 
and autonomous life of feeling., independent of the in- 
tellectual life and haviny its cause below, in the variations 
of the cocnKsthesia, which is itself the resultant and concert 
of vitaE actions. In the psychology of fi^eling the part 
played by external sensations is very scanty compared Co 
that played by internal sensations, and certainly one must 
be unable to see beyond the first to SCt Up as a rule 
"that there is no emotional state unconnected with an 
intellectual state." 

Having made this point clear, we may return to out 
general picture of the evolution, 

r. Above organic sensibility we find the stage of needs — 
that is to say, of purely vital or phyBiological tendencies 
with consciousness addud. In man this period only exists 

^ i'Gr Qbservations reliilire lo lliis point ace Rtvue t'hiiosophiqus, 
Mjrcit 1S96. 
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at the beginning of iifc, and is translated by internal sensa- 
tions ^hunger, tliirst, need of sleep, fatigue, elr,). It is 
constituted by a bnndL' oT tcndtfncies esstntially pliysio- 
logical in chajacter, and these tendencies have nothing 
added or external ; tlicy are life in .tction. Each anatomical 
element, each tissue, each organ has but one end, to CKercise 
its aclLvity; and the physiological individual is. nothing but 
the convergent esprtssion of all these tendencies. They 
may present tbemstlves under a double form. In the one 
case they e.'ipreas a lack, a deficiency; the ajsalomieal 
element, the tissue, the organism lias need of something. 
In this form the tendency is imperious and Irresistible; 
sueh is the hunger of the carnivorous aniniai, which 
swallows its prey alive. In the other case Ihey translate 
an excess, a superfluity; such are, a gland which 
needs to sectetu, a well-nourished animal which needs 
to move: this is the embryonic form vi the luxuriuus 
emotions. 

All these needs have a point of convergence — the 
preservation of the individual ; to use the current ex- 
pression, we see in them the exercise of the instiiu/ 
of preservation. On the subject of this instinct there have 
recently been discussions which seem to mo sufficiently idle. 
Is the instinct of preservation primitive? is it derived? 
Some authors are tor the first hypothesis ; others (especially 
James and Sergi) lean towards the seco-nd. According to 
the point of view each of these two solutions is admissible 
and true. From the synthetic point of view the instinct of 
preservation is primordial, since it is nothing else but the 
resultant and sum of all the particular tendencies of each 
essential organ ; Jt is only a collective formula. From the 
analytic point of view, it is secondary, since it presupposes 
all the particular tendencies into which it is dissolved, since 
each of its cltments is simple, and since it adds nothing and 
is nothing but their translation into consciousness. One 
might ask in the same way if a sensation of isound is simple 
or compound, and here also^ according to the jjoint of view, 
the answer would vary. For conscicmsness tlie event is one, 
simple and irreducible; for objective analysis the event iy 
compound, reducible to a definite number of vibrations- 
In ihe varimis regions of psychology we might find many 
(jroblems of the same kind. The important jioint \^ to 
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undersiand that thu iiminci of preservaliun is not an enltty, 
l)ut an abbreviated expres-sion indicating a group of 
tendencies, 

2. Emerging from tho period of needs, which are thus 
reducible to tendencies of physiological order accompanied 
by physical pleasures or pains, we now enter the period of 
primitive e mot tons. 

We cannot at the present point determine rigorously 
and in detail svhat is meant by an emotion (see Part I., 
Chap, vii.); it is enough to give a rouyh but comprehensible 
definition. From our standpoint, emalion is in the order 
of feeling the tqnifalent of pircepHon in Ike inteUtitual 
order^ a complex synthetic state essentially made up of 
produced or arrested movements, of organic modifications 
(in circulation, respiration, etc.), of an agreeable or painful 
or mixed state of consciousness pecuEiar to each emotion. 
It is a phenomenon of sudden appearance and limited 
duration ; it is always related to the preservation of the 
individual or the species— directly as regards primitive 
emotions, indirectly as regards derived emotions. 

Emotion then, even while we keep to its primitive forms, 
introduces us into a higher rt'gion of the aiTsctive life in 
which its manifestations become complex. But how can we 
determine these primitive forms — the simple irreducible 
emotions — for this is our principal aim? Many neglect 
this determination, or leave it to arbitrary chance. TEie old 
authors seem at this point to liave followed a method of 
abstraciion and generalisation which could only lead them 
to entities. It ivas an accredited doctrine among them that 
all the "passions" can finally be reduced to love and hate ; 
we meet this thesis throughout. To reach this conclusion 
they seem to have brought together and compared the 
different passions, disengaged the resemblances, eliminated 
the differences, and by continued reductions abstracted 
from this multiplicity its moat general characters.' 

If by love and hate we are to understand the movements 
of attraction or repulsion which lie at the bottom of the 
emotions, there is no'thing to be said ; but we are only given 
abstractions and theoretical concepts ; such a determination 
is illusory and without practical utility. If we understand 

' Descartes is a l)jillbr[ exception lo lliis meilioil of procftlnite; laler 
Cia ue sWI have to co^nsiJii^r his method (Fort II., Chapter vii.). 
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love (what love? for nothing is vaguer than this word) and 
hate ill a more concrete aeUae, and pretend to consider 
them as the primiiive source from which to derive all the 
other emotions, that is a purely mental opinion, an assertion 
which nothing justifies. 

The determination of the primitive emotions must he 
made not by abstraction and generalisation, lint hy verijiia- 
Hon. To attain this I can see but one method to follow — 
the method of observation, whicli teaches us the order and 
the date of apije.arance of the vari<)us emotions, and gives 
us their genealogical and chronological list. We may count 
as primitive all thnse which cannot be reduced to previous 
manifestations, all those which appear as a new manifesta- 
tion, and those alone; all the others are secondary and 
derived. 

The materials for this investigation can only be sought in 
the psychology of animals and in that of children. The 
first will give us but Uttle help. No doubt special and 
authoritative treatises enumerate the emotions of animals, 
hut without any distinction between the simple and ihe 
compound, and with tiO precise indication as to the Order 
of their appearance. It is not the same with infantile 
psychology ; (he numerous studies published on this sub- 
ject during the last thirty years have rendered possible an 
attempt which could not be made before. 

The question is tbun to determine in accordance with 
facts the order in which the emotions appear, only taking 
inlo account those which seem primitive — that is to say, 
not reducible to other emotions. I limit myself to their 
simple enumeration, with an indication of their chief char- 
acters ; each of thgm i^ill be the obj-CCl of a special study 
in the second part of thi^i book. 

I. Fear is the first in date, according to unanimous 
observations. Preyer finds that it is manifested from the 
second day. At the same time the fact which he records 
seems to me to a^ee with surprise ratbet than with fear 
properly so called. In any case, according to the same 
author, it is easy to note it after twenty-four hours, Darwin 
thought be could only observe it at the end of four months, 
Perez at two mnjiths. The last is inclined to believe that 
this emotion is first aroused by auditory sensations, and 
then by visual sensations. The precocity of its appearance 
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has been attributed to hereditary transiniissior, an assertion 
wliicli wc shall have to examine. 

2, Afler (he def-ensive emolion, ihe offensive emotion 
appears iji ttie form of anger. Perez notes it between two 
and three months; Preycr and Dar\¥in at ten months; they 
mean real anger^ Tnarked by the contraction of the eyebrows 
and other clear symptoms (to throw itself about, crying, 
etc.). Naturally the dates indicated for each emolion are 
not rigorously iixed ; they must vary according to the child's 
temperament and circumstances, 

3. Then comt-s alTection. Some authors use the word 
sympathy, which seems to me loo vague. It shows itself 
by its fundamental method of evpTes.^ion, the movement oF 
attraction, the seelting for contact. Darwioj who has well 
described it, remarks that it probably appears very early in 
life, judging by the infant's smile, in tlie second month, but 
that he had no clear pioof that the child recognised ^any 
one before the fourth month; at the fifth month he showed 
a wish to go towards his nurse, but only at twelve months 
did he show affection spontaneously snd by plain gestures. 
Darwin adds that sympathy (?) was manifested exactly at 
ten months, eleven days, when the child's nurse pretended 
to Cry.^ According to Perez, it appears towards ten months.- 
It is from this source that complex forms of great import- 
ance must later on be derived — the social and moral 
emotions. 

With fear, anger, and affection we remain in the region of 
the emotions which man shares with animals; for even 
affection is met with very low in the animal series, at all 
events ia the form of maternal love, These three emotions 

' Darwin, "Biographical Sketch of an Infant," Mind, ii p. 285, 

* It is probable ihar ihe dales as^gnetl Tot the first appearmee of 
emotional manirestalions by Darwin, Preyer, Perez, etc., are mns-tly 
loo late, as ihey weie not ihe ontconie of continuous obserration. Mrs. 
Kaihkcn Catlei Munre, in her receni eblMfile monograph dealirjg with 
the early mental development of her own baby, whom she legaiils as an 
average inf^trit, bbserved the ts-iVt s^ttetiaii first on the tenth day, though 
it was not fully ealabli^hed until Ihe ^iKteenlh week ; a smile when cnm- 
forlahle was seen an the sixth tiny ; the chiltl smiled several limes 
cons.ecuiivel/ at his father on Ihe seventh day with mnveraents of 
emicment, »ntl by the twenllclb day siiiillnj; nl persons had become 
more riequert and more ijitellig<nl. iSee K. C. Mooie, " Tha 
Mental Development of n. Child," Menograph Supplement to Ihe 
Pifckdlsgiea! RfjiiMi, 1856). — Ed, 
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have tliercfore a very ^'lear character ol universality. 'W'e 
now make a step which introduces us into a purely human 
region. 

4. This stag-e is marked by the appearance of emotions 
connecled with the personality, the ego. Hitherto we have - 
had an individuai, a living being with more or l^ess vague 
consciousnt'ss of his Hfe; but the child, usually towards the 
age of at least three years, becomes conscious of himself as 
a person. Then appear new emotional manifestations, of 
which the source may he tailed for lack of a belter term the 
self-fueling or egoistic emotion [seibslgefufii, amour firopre), 
and wh!ch may translate itself in two forms; in a negative 
form as a feeJiiig of poweriessness and debility, and in a 
positive form as a feeling of strength and audacity. This 
feeling of plenitude and exuberance is the source from 
which later numerous emotional rorms are derived (pride, 
vanity, ambition). Perhaps also we must connect with it 
all those which express a superfluity of life: the need of 
physical eitercise, play in all its forms, curiosity or the desire 
for knowledge, the need of creation by imagination or 
action. 

J. There remains the sexual emotion; it is the last in 
ghroiioIogicaE order and the moment of its appearance is 
easy to fix, since it has objective physiological marks. It is 
an error to suppose that it can be derived from aflection, or 
that affection can be derived from it, as has sometimes been 
maintained. The observation of facts completely condemns 
this thesis, and shows that they cannot be reduced one to 
the Othef- Later on we shall roeet with evident proofs. 

Now we meet with one of those embarrassing questions 
with which our subject is full. Must we here conclude our 
list of primitive emotions, or must we add two othera: joy 
and grief? It is possible to incline to the latter view. Thus 
Jjiige lias included joy and grief among the four or five 
Simple "emotions" which he has chosen as types of his 
lescriplions. The following reasons, in my opinion, are 
_ain5t this solution. No doubt joy and grief present all 
the characters which couslitute an emotion; movements 
or arrest of movements, changes in tlic organic life, and a 
state of consciousness sui generis. But in that case physical 
pl(;asure atid physical pain must also be included amonR 
the emntinn'i, for they both present the characters above 
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cimmefated; moreover, there is an ideality of nature 
lititwecti physical plcasate and joy on one side, pliysical pain 
and grief on the oilier side, as I hope to prove later on; 
the only difTerence is that the physicat form is preceded by 
a state of the organism, tlie moral Torm (joy, grief) liy a 
representation. In other weirds, we should have to class 
pleasure and pain (without qualification or restriction) 
among the primitive emotions. Now these two alleged 
emotions present, with reference to the five already named, 
an evident and capital difference : their character of gener- 
ality. Fear is quite distinct from anger, affection from self- 
feeling, and sexual emotion from the other four by its 
specific mark. Each of them is a complex state, distinct 
and impenetrable; just as vision is in relation to hearing, 
or touch to smell. Each expresses a particular tendency 
(defensive, offensive, attraction to the like, etc), and is 
adapted to a. particular end. Pleasure and pain, OH the 
contrary, express general conditions of heing; they are 
diffused everywhere and penetrate everywhere. There is 
pain in fear, in certain moments of anger and of the self- 
feeling; there is pleasure in se«ual emotion, in certain 
moments of anger and of the self-feeling. These two states 
,^have no domain of tlieir own. Emotion, by it^ nature, 
particularises; pleasure and pain by their nature universalise; 
y, they are the general marks of the affective life, and if they 
\ coincide like the emotions with motor, vaso-motor, and other 
phenomena, that is because no form of feeling can esiist 
without its physiological conditions. 

Such ar-e the risasions for which I refuse to class the agree- 
able and painful states among primitive emotions, and to 
consider them as of the same nature. As to the moment 
of their appearance, physical pnin is held to co-exist with 
the very beginning of extra-uterine life; physical pleasure 
resulting from s.itislied appetite, the sensation of warmth, 
etc., must begin almost at the same period, Joy and grief are 
later. According to Preyer, the smile and brightness of the 
eyes indicate joy; " from ihe second month an infant takes 
pleasure in hearing singing and the piano." I am not 
sure that this example is very decisive; I prefer to see here 
the pleasure that is mostly physical. Darwin observed it 
towards the fourth month, perhaps before, but very clearly 
towards twelve months on the return of an absent person. 
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Grief may manifest itself, according to Prejiir, lowards tlie 
fourth month <tears before the founii wedi). Darwin, in the 
observation already quoted, makes the first appearancu at 
six months. On the whole, the observations are few and 
warning in harmony, because of the gre^t difficulty at this 
moment of life in distinguishing with certainty between the 
two forms of pleasure and ihe two forms of pain. 

At the root of each of the prjinilivo emotions there is a 
tendency, an inslincti but I do not claim that this list 
e-thausts the human instincts; later on we shall have to 
return to this point (Part II., Introduction). Let lis admit 
as a provisional hypothesis that these five emotions alone 
are irreducible, and all tho others derived from them. 
In the sequel I shall try to indicate how these secondary 
amotions are the r<^sule of a complete evolution, of an 
arrest of development, or of a. mixture and combination 
(Part II., Chapter vii.). 



* 



III. 

Above these emotions, which, though composed of several 
dements, are simple as emotions, and may be called innate 
since they are furnished by the organism itself, there are 
numerous forms of feeling manifested in the course of life, 
aroused by representiatioiiS of the past or the future, by the 
construction of images, by concepts, by an ideal. As each 
primitive emotion will be studied in its total development, 
from its lower to its most highly iiitellettualisyd forms, it is 
useless now to attempt a sketch of this ascendiiig march, 
which, when reduced to generalities, would he vague and 
confused. It reaches its last stage in the loftiest regions of 
science, art, religion, and morals. 

One may assert without risk: that these higher forms are 
unattainable by the great majority of men. Perhaps scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand or a million reaches them; 
the others know them not, or oii!y suspect them approxi- 
autely and by hearsay. They are a promised land only 
entered by a few of the elect, 

To teach the higher sentiments, in fact, two conditions are 
needed : (i) one must be capable of conceiving and under- 
standing general ideas; (2) these ideas must not remain 
simple intellectual forms, but must be able to arouse certain 
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feelings, cerLaiii appTuxiniale tendencies. If one or other 
condition is wanting, the cLnotioi] is not pruduc^d. 

Thi: furniLila of llie evolution during this period is very 
simple 1 lilt; urder of duvulopnient of the emotions depends 
strictly on tliu order of development of general ideas ; 
it is the cvohitiun of idea;! which rules tliat of feelings. 
Here we are in perfect .igrecment nitli ihi? intellectualtst 
theory. 

The facuUy of abstraction and Ki^neraliaation is very 
unequally apporlionud. It dependii on the race, the age, 
the individual. Some never pass the level of generic images 
which are only concrete images simplified and condensed. 
Some reach those medium forms of abstraction in which the 
word play^ the part of substitute for the reality, but requires, 
in ordur to be understood, that the qualities of the thing which 
it represents should be ti^ured by a vague scheme, the con- 
comitant of the word. Some reach the stage of complete 
substitution, in which the word takes the plaCe of the whole, 
and has need of no auKiliary to insure the mental operation. 
Each of these degrees (ivliich include sub-divisions I do not 
indicate) has its possible echo in feeling. Thus every one, 
according to the range of his intelhjjence, may reach some 
or all thtse stages, aad accordiJig to his temperament 
experience or not experience at each of them an emotional 
state. The emotions which are susceptible of a complete 
evolution will furnish the proofs, A very simple example 
may be found in the sexual impulse, which may in turn be 
physiological, psycho-physiological, chiefly psychological, 
and finally inltllectual. At its lowest stage (Jn the micro- 
orgaiiisms and similar beings) we find facts of a purely vital 
and organic order, in my opinion unconscious ; then con- 
sciousness appears, but the sexual emotion manifests itself 
in a purely specilic shape without individual choice; it 
is simply an instinct, "Che genius of the race making 
use of the individual to reach its own ends." Later 
on individuality becomes marked ; we find choice ; 
the tender emotions, not found in the eariy stage, are 
superadded. Then comes the moment of equilibrium 
between the organic elements and the psychic elemeats, as 
usually found in the normal average man. This stale is 
very complex, resulting from the fusion Of coovergCnce of 
numerous tendencies, hence its power of attraction. Then 
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comes a rupture of eLjuilibrium, a period of interversion; 
Ihe physiological eleni-ent is siowly effaced, Ihc psychic 
element gains in intensity; it is a repetition ol the 
priDiitive periodj but in the opposite direction. This is 
the intellectuaJ phase of love; the idea appears first, the 
physiological phenonieiia come afterwards. At a more 
elevated stage of rL^lineLneiit the concrete personal image 
is replaced by a vague impersonal representation, an ideal, 
a concept; this 15 piiie plalonic mystical love, the organic 
accompaniment uf which is so feeblf! that it is usually 
denied. 

Thest; subtle and refined furnis which che intellectual ists 
regard as superior an; really only an Impoverishment of 
feeling. Thfy are besides rare, and except in a few cases 
ineffective; for it is arule that every feeling loses its strength 
in the measure that it becomes intellectualised. The blind 
faith in " the power of ideas" is in practi-ce an inexhaustible 
source of illusions and errors. An idea which is only an 
idea, a simple fact of knowledge, produces nothing and does 
nothing; it only acls if it is Je/f, if it is accompanied by an 
ive state, if it Awakes tendencies, that is lo say, moloc 
lents. Otie may have tlioroughly studied Kant's 
■ficai Jitiison, have penetrated all its dupths, coverud it 
■with glosses and luminous commentaries, without adding 
one ioEa to one's practical morality; that comes from another 

I source, and it is one of the most unfortunate resulls of 
intellectualist influence in the psychology of the feelings 
that it has led us to Ignore do ;;vident u. truth. 
'" 
5u 



nothm' 

^^Beti\ 
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It may be remarked that in coji temporary treatises the; 
word paisioii has almost entirely disappeared, or is only met 
with incidentally,' Vet. it haa a long past which would be 
interesting to trace, if I had not forbidden myself all 

' llefldinE, Piyi/iale^it, |ip. 391-394, secunil GLTman ediliun. J. 
Sull;', The Human Miiui, vol. ii. p. 56, considers emclifin ni. a genus 
of which afliccli'in and passiun are tlie species: ulR-ciion is a fixed 
cinotional diipoailion; passion is ihe viokrl /orm of ihc emotion. 
Nolhing can be vaguer and [iicie uncetlnin Ihan ibe terminolngy oFuur 
tubjcci, sad yet, as Wundi says in his Esiays, il liaa nimle a vsry appiei:!- 
aUe ptuKtcss when <uiii ]ja neii to lh<i cujifusiuu wliich enisltd at Ihe 
btginniiig ul Lbc cctiluty. 
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historical digressions. At present tlit; term emotion is 
preferred to designate the chief manifestations of the 
aflfeclivt; life; it is a generic expression; passion is only a 
mode of it. Ordinary language riyhtly preserves the word, 
since It answers to a reality ; and passion is an event of too 
much practical importance for us to dispense with speaking 
of it, expla.ining how it dilTers fcom emotion, what its nature 
is, and under what conditions it appears. 

There is a fairly general agreement as to its definition; 
and beneath differejit formulas, according as they emanate 
from a moralist, a theologian, a philosopher, or a biologist, 
we always find the same essential characters : " it is an 
intemperate want;" "it is an inclination or liking carried to 
excess;" it is a violent and sustained desire which domi- 
nates the whole cerebral being," etc. ; the terminology alone 
varies. ' 

If we seelv the special mark of passion and its character- 
isrics among the phenomena of the affective life, we must 
distinguish it from emotion on one side and insanity on the 
other; for it is situated midway between the two. 

It is difficult to express with clearness and precision the 
difference between emotion and psisiion. Is it a difference 
of nature? No, for emotion is the source whence passion 
flows, la it a difference of degree? This distinction is 
precarious, for while there are calai emotions and violent 
passions, the contrary may also be met with. A third 
difference remains, duration. It is generally said that 
passion is an enduring stale; emotion is the acute form, 
p.ission the chronic form. Violence and duration arc the 
characters usually assigned to it; but we may farther 
define its essential nature. J'assion is in 'the affutive order 
what an imperadve idia {itfei fi.\i) is tit the inU/Uctua! t)rder; 
we might add what a contraction is in the motor order. 
It is the affective equivalent of the imperative idea. This 
needs some explanation. 

The normal iiit<;l!ectual slate is a plurality of states of 
consciousness determined by the mechanism of association. 
If at a given moment a perception or representation arises 
and occupies alone tin; chief field of consciousness, ruling 
as a sovereign, making a space around it, and only permit- 
ting associadons which arc in direct relation with itself, we 
^ Lcluurncau, Physiato^e Jei t'asu'oiis, llv. i. Chap. I, _ 
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have a state of attention. This "monoideism" is by its 
nature exceptional and transitory. If it does not change its 
object, persisting or repeating itself constantly, we have the 
fixed idea, which may be called permanent attention. It is 
not necessarily morbid, as Newton's celebrated phrase and 
other evidence show; but the latent or actual sovereignty of 
the fixed idea is absolute and tyrannical. 
/In the same way the normal state of feeling is the succes- \ 
sion of pleasures, troubles, desires, whims, etc., which in 
their temperate form, and often dulled by repetition, con- 
stitute the prosaic round of ordinary hfe. At a given 
moment some circumstance causes a shock; that is emotion. 
Some tendency annihilates all the others, momentarily con- 
fiscating the whole activity to its profit ; that is the equivalent 
of attention. Usually this passage of movements in a single 
direction is not enduring ; but if, instead of disappearing, 
the emotion remains fixed, or repeats itself incessantly, 
always the same, with the slight modifications involved in 
passing from the acute to the chronic stage — that is passion, 
which is permanent emotion. In spite of apparent eclipses, 
it is always ready to appear, absolute and tyrannicaL/ 

Concerning the origin of passion, moralists and novelists 
have remarked that it comes into being in two different ways 
— by a thunderbolt or by "crystallisation," by sudden action 
or by slow actions. This double origin denotes predominance 
either of the affective life or of the intellectual life. When 
passion is bom suddenly it issues directly from emotion 
itself and retains a certain violence of nature, so much at 
least as its metamorphosis into a permanent disposition 
admits. In the other case the initiative is taken by the 
intellectual states (images, ideas), and the passion is slowly 
constituted as the result of association which itself is only 
an effect, for it obeys a latent influence, a hidden factor, an 
unconscious activity only revealed by its work. Repnesenta- 
tions only attract each other and associate by reason of their 
affective similitude, of the emotional tone which is common 
to them, and by successive additions these little streams 
form a river. This form of passion, on account of its 
origin, has less ardour and more tenacity. 

After distinguishing passion from emotion, it is still 
necessary to sep.irate it from insanity, its other neighbour. 
Certain authors have at once classed all passions with 
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insanity; I cannot accept this proposition. It may suit 
the moralist, by no means the psychologist But the task 
of separation is very dehcate, and cannot be attempted in 
this Introduction. The distinction between the normal and 
the morbid, always difficult, is especially so in the case of 
the psychology of the feelings. I shall endeavour elsewhere 
(Part I., Chap, iv.) to find the indications which enable us 
to establish this separation legitimately, and the task which 
we now put aside in its general form will come before us 
later on in the case of each particular emotion. 



PAET I. 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 



PHYSICAL PAIN. 



Its eiiKJiomical and phyanlo^cat cmndftinm ; pain nervts, 
traiistJiissi'fln to Ihe venires — Modijicafions of the arganhm 
acwmpaiiyin!^ physUal fain: drailation^ respiration, 
mi/rilioti, movamnii — Are titty the rjfrcts of pain ? — 
Pain is uii/y a sign — Tfie aua/gesitis : uncnincitms'tets of 
pain and inttHecinal coitsiioutness — Rilaidalion of pain 
after ssnsafion—Hyperttlgesia — Nature of pain : i?ieory 
timt it is a sensation; theory thai it is ii quality nf semci- 
tiini^Pain may result from i/ie qualiiy or Hie intensity 
of the sUmuliis — Hypothtscs rei^arding its ultimate cause r 
it depends on a form of movement, a chemical modifica' 
tisn. 



» 



Many definitions of pain have, very unnecessarily, been 
offered. Some are even laulological, olliers imply a 
hypothesis as to it^ nature by rdaLing it to strong stimu- 
lations.' Let us regard it a5 an internal state which 
every one knows by experience, and of which conscious- 
ness reveals innuiiiemble modes, hut which by its generality 
and its niultiphcitj' of aspect escapes definition. 

In its primitive form pain is always physical, that is to say, 
connected with external or internal sensations. Sufficiently 
precise as regards superficial parts of the body, especially 
the skin, its localisation is vaguer when it is seated lii the 
deeper parts, the viscera, the i]if;tnimeiits of organic life. 

' "Pain is u powerful and ptolnnged vibration cif the conscious 
nervnui centres, resulling from a atti-mg peripheral cxdlftlinn, and con- 
sc<[Uenlly of a siiddtTS chaiigf o( qpntiliiion in tlie nt^rvoui^ centre?" 
(kiclietj. "It ii ihft wri^i i'iolenl s(iimil(il»n of certain senspirial 
regions — a slimublion \o whii^h c-nntribnle the more entended Blimu- 
laliims af oLhei reginna" (WundlJ. 
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Ill ihe hist cast.', when the pain is of internal and non- 
petipheral origin, coining from llie great sympatbdic or the 
related vagus nerve, it is accompanied by a state of anxiety, 
or depression, or of anguish, which we shall nften encounter, 
and which fre-quetitly causes it to h<5 said that " it seems to 
the patient that the workings of nature within him are sus- 
pended." For the present, without distinguishing lietweeii 
these two origins, external and internal, we will study the 
pbjscthe characters of phj'sical pain taken in general; 
first its anatomical and physiological conditions, then the 
bodily modifications which accompany it and in popular 
language are called its efifects. 



i 



I 

The transmission of painful impressions from the periphery 
to the cortical centres is far from being determined in all the 
stages of its course. 

The nerve terminations, from their outposC position, 
receive the first shock: but what part do they play? It 
is known that the nerves of the deep organs and the 
filamOntS of the great sympathetic have no specially con* 
striLcted terminations. The nerves of special sense, on the 
contrary, — vision, hearing, smell, and taste,^pDSsess special 
peripheral apparatus (retina, organ of (Jorti, etc.) of very 
complex anatomy; it is known that their rile is specially 
sensorial; they are above all instniments of knowledge, 
seldom directly of pain or pleasure. So that the question of 
nerve terminations in relation to pain may chiefly he con- 
fined to the nerves of the tactile apparatus, taking the 
word in its largest sense. The extreme difficulty of isolating 
the purely peiipheral impression from that which reaches 
the nerve itself renders almost insoluble the question as to 
the part played by these peripheral apparatus. Beaimis,^ 
relying on llie oases of localised anaesthesia in which the 
patient no longer feels pain but still perceives contact, 
ibinks that analgesia would reach the nerves before acting 
on their terminations, shut np in more or less resistant 
capsules. 

Are there special nerves for the transmission of pain? 

' SeiisMicns interne!, Chap. x»., may l>e reiJ for delaiH nr this 
point. 
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Goldsch eider, well known for his researches on cold and 
heat points on the skin, at first maintained that there are,' 
According t-o him, the pain-bearing nerve filaments are 
interlaced with the sensorial nen^es, more numerousl).' with 
(he nerves of general sensation (louch, heat, cold), less 
numerously with those oF special sense. If the existence of 
these special pain nerves were well established, it would 
have as great an importance for our suhject as the dis- 
coveries of Sachs and others, on the nervous filaments 
peculiar to the muscles, have had for the study of the 
kinesthetic sense. But this physiologist has since repu- 
diated his first assertion, and maintained that it was mis- 
understQ-od ; he admits pain points (points sensible lo pain), 
but not a specific organ for pain nor special nerves to 
transmit it.- Prey, on the other hand, prnFf^ses to have 
provtd espGTimentaUy both pain nerves snd appropriate 
terminal organs. His observations have heen rejected as 
inaccurate. At the present time there is nothing to estahlish 
the existence of pain nerves, and most authors have given 
strong reasons against [lie probability of such a discover)-. 
Rejecting iliis hypothesis, we may admit that an impression 
of pain, lite any other impression, is transmitted by the 
nerves of general or special sensibility. When it has entered 
the spinal cord at the posterior roots, the road it follows to 
reach the higher centres has given rise to much investigation 
and discussion. According to Schiff, transmission takes 
place through the grey substance, tactile impressions pass- 
ing by the posterior fi,hres ; there would thus be two distinct 
paths, one for the feeling, the other for the sensation properly 
so-called. Brown-S^quard also admits distinct paths, but 
ihrough the grey substance alone; the anterior region is 
devoted lo touch, the median lo lempeialure, the posterior 
to pain. According to Wimdt, impressions of touch and 
temperature have a primary path through the white sub- 
stance when stimulation is moderate, a secondary path 
through the grey substance acting as a surplus channel when 
stimulalion is violent. The hypothesis of separate paths, 
whatever they may be, has the advantage of harmonising 
with the well-known fact, lo which we shall return, that the 
transmi-ssion of pain is slower than si'nsorial transmission. 

' Archivfilr Aiiatamic iinii PJiync/.i 1885. 

' Coldsclidder. Uchtr den Sihitrt, Berlin, 1S94. 
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l^hmaiin, wlio talies up a rigidly intellectualist position, 
cannot admit that the element of feeling has a certain in-de- 
pendence in relation to the clement of sensation, existing 
by itself. He belliives that the delay is explained by the 
fact that " pain requires a stronger excitation in the sensorial 
region ih.in sensation without pain, and that consequently 
pain is only produced after sensation, as the excitation 
increases in intensity."' This explanation maybe accepted, 
but it assumes that pain always depends on intensity of 
stimulns, which is not proved. 

From the spinal cord we reach the medulla, to which 
some authors a-ssign the chief part. The latest, Sergi, in 
his book Dohre e Piaare C^Wsji, 1S94.), makes it the seat 
of the affective phenomena in general (pains, pleasures, 
emotions). What in. his Opinion testifies to the iruportance 
of the medulla in the affective life is the number and nature 
of the nervous centres situated between the protuberance 
and the floor of the small VL'ntricle, centres which act on 
tlie heart, the vessels, the lungs, the secretions, the intestinal 
movennints. " The vital knot of Flourens is the vital centre 
and must also be the centre of pleasure and pain, which are 
merely alterations in the functions of organic life.'"^ In hia 
opinion (which is mine also) the part played by the brain in 
the genesis of stales of feeling has been e.taggerated; it only 
acts in two ways — by rendering the diMturbances of organic 
life, the physical basis of the feelings, apparent to conscious- 
ness, and as a cause of stimulation by means of ideas. 

However disposed we may be to restrict the part played 
by the brain — that is to say the cortical layer— it remains a 
predominant lactor ;ind the final terminus in the process of 
transmission. Here wc plunge into darknes.'s. Researches 
into cerebral localisation teach tig on this subject nothing 
which Is generally admitted. During the first period of such 
studies, which may be called that of circumscribed localisa- 
tion a outrange, Ferrier placed the seat of the emotions in 

' I.ehiyiann., I>ig Hatif^^stise der mtnschUchen Gtfiihhhhtm, pp. 46 
tt se,}. 

' In his preface fvergi briefly indieate.i ihe "antecedents of his 
theory." lEe- linds it in the English analnmist Toilrl, in lijlck Tukir, 
L^ycDck, I Ice belt Spencer, Blown -Scquard, elc. 1 may polnl oul that 
Vulpian, relying on experiments of doublfiil interprefalion, locsliseit llie 

emolion!! excluiiively In the medulla, l^pttt utr I' AiiateniU liu sytiime 
tttrtitiix, nxiv. 
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cipilal loDes, because, in his ojiiniun, Eliat region of 
Sttex receives liiL' viscera! sensaticins, lje<"aust.* the sexual 
instinct is dependent upon iheni, and finallyj because these 
lobes are more developed in women than m men. It is 
needliass. to bring forward the numerous criticisms of this 
thesis. During the second and present period of localisa- 
tion, which may be called that of disseminated localisation. 
functional rather than anatomical, authors are little inclined 
to admit a particular centre fo-r the affective life in general, 
and still less for pain. Atl the sensory centres, and even all 
the motor centres (perhaps there are fundamentaily on!j 
sensori-rootor centres with prep^^nderance of one or the 
other element), may under certain conditions of activity- 
produce in consciousness a feeling of pleasure or pain. 

The hypothesis of a cortical centre is not, thertfore, prob- 
able; I shall return to this point in discussing the emotions. 



The modifications of the organism which accompany 
physical pain have been so often described that it is enough 
to trace a slight oLuline of iheiu. Th<;y may be reduced to 
a single formula: pain is associated with diminution and 
disorganisation of the vital functions, 

I. It acts on the movements of the heart, generally 
decreasing its frequency; in extreme ca^e^« the slackening 
may go so far as to produce syncat>e, In animals submitted 
for experiment in the laboratory, even after removal of the 
enccpiialoii, painful impressions diminish the cardiac con* 
tractions. In man, though the frequency of the pulse is 
sometimes increased in one form or another, there is always 
a modification of the rhjlhm appreciable by the sphygnio- 
grapb. Blcliat ivas riyhl when he said: " If you wish to 
know wlwiher pain is real, examine tli-e pulse," 

s. The imflutjnge ort respiration is more irregular and 
nnore unstable; the rhythm becomes abnormal, sometimes 
rapid, sometimes slow; the inspirations are successively 
short and deep. But the final result is a notable diminution 
ill the carbonic add exhaled — that is to say s real slacken- 
ing of combustion. The temperature is lowered. '"I had 
jniagined," says Mantegazza, " that pain would be accom- 
panied b^ an increase of heal, muscular action being very 
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intense under the influence of great suffering. EKperiment 
on animals arid On myself proved the COnlrory." ^ Heideo- 
hain and Maincegacza have in fact noted an average diminu- 
tion oF two degrees ct-nligrade, which, according to the 
latter, may last an liotlf and a half or JOOrc; It would be 
due to the contraction of the peripheral hlood-veasels. 

.J. The action of pain on digestion is well known, and 
shows itself by retardation or disturbance: loss of appetite, 
arrest of secretions, indigestion, vtiniiiin};, diarrhcea, etc 
If permanent it acts on the general nutrition, and shows 
itself in modifications of the urinary stcretion, and lasting 
discoloraLion of the skin or hair. It is not infrequent to 
find blanciiing of the hair, the heard or eyebrows in a few 
days under the influence of great pain.^ 

4. The motor functions translate paJil in tw& opposite 
ways: the passive form of depression, arrest, or total sup- 
pression of movements, in which the patient seems overcomej 
the active (orni, marked byagjla,tion, COQtOMiotis, convulsions, 
and cries. The latter case seems to contradict the general 
formula connecting pain with diminished activity, and seems 
to me to have been misincerpreted by somu authors. This 
violent excitement, indeed, is an expenditure which quickly 
makes itself felt and soon leav'es the individual enfeebled. 
It docs not flow, as in joy or play, from a surplus of activity; 
it is weakening, irregular and spiismodic. It seems to me 
to originate in the instinctive expression of the emotions. 
The wounded animal shakes the painful part of his body, 
his paw or his head,, as if trying to expd the sufftiiing. All 
these disorderly and violent motor reactions are a defence 
of the organism, a useless and often hurtful defence, but 
resultiiii,^ front acts whieh, formerly or under Other circuiri- 
stances, were adapted to their end. 

Lehmann experimented ontive persons, submitting them in 
turn to agreeable and disagreeable impressions, in both cases" 
registering the changes in respiration and in the volume 
of the arm with the help of Moiso's pit* thy sinograph.^ 
His experiments led him to the following conclusions : — 

' Manlegaua, Fisi'elffp'o dfl Dc^re, gbnp- iii. 

■^ For hislorical anJ other cases, see Hack Tuke, Jnfiueiiei if tin 
Miitd Upon the Bady, chap. iii. 

" For lietailfi of the expeiinieiils see Haiipt^ulu, etc., p|i. 77 
tt seq., with the accuiiipanyinE yraphic traces, ^ 
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Every agreeable iuiprcasioii produces an increase in ihe 
volume of tlie arm ajid in the hdghit of ihe pulsu, with 
increased depth of the resjiiratory cavity. 

A disagreeable im press io-n, when iveak, immediately 
produces a diminulion in llie volume of tlie arm and the 
height of the pulse; but almost at once l!iy volume begins 
to increase, notwithstanding the diminished pulse, and 
usually passes beyond its normal stale, uven when the 
pulse has returned to its tjrst condition. IF the impression 
is strong but not painful these changes are accentuated, 
and rrom the first are accompanied by deep nispirations. 
Finally, if the impression is painful, not only cunsiderable 
changes of volume, but powerful respiratory m-ovumtnts and 
disturbance of the voliuitary muscles arc produced. 

Disagreeable stimulation produces at first a spasni of 
Ihe superficial vessds, relaxation of the deep vessels, and 
decreased fulness of the heart's contractions. Thu lirst 
two factors together produce a sudden and strong diminu- 
tion in the volurue of the limbs. The last two factors 
together produce a diminished height of pulse, and in 
consequence of the enfeebled cardiac contractions there is 
.t stasis of the venous blood showing itself in tlie increased 
volume of the hmb. 

These bodily modifications, of which I have summarised 
the chief features, are commonly regarded as the effects of 
pain, and this opinion SCtms even to be accepted in many 
ivorks on psychology. The opinion cannot, however, be 
accc^pled. Pain considered as a psychic event, an internal 
fact, a pure state of consciousness, is not a cause but a 
symptom. The cause is the stimulation (of whatever 
nature) which, coming from the exterior environment, acts 
on lh« external senses, or coming from the interior environ- 
ment, acts on the organic life. It is shown in two ways ; on 
the one hand in the state of consciousness which we call pain, 
on the other by the physical phenomena above enumerated. 
The consciousness expresses in one way what the organism 
cspress<:M> in another way. This is not a mere opinion, 
for experiment shows that circulatory, respiratory, and motor 
modifications are produced when consciousness is probably 
defetlive. Mantegazza has shown that if an intact animal 
is subjected to pricks, cuts, and burns, cardiac troubles 
fyllowi but that (he sime phenomena are produced after 
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the removal of the encephalon. Francjois- Kraiick, investi- 
gating the t-flccts of painful stimulation oti the liean, found 
that the anjestliesia of chlorororm suppresses troublL-s of 
the heart, while, on the contrary, removal of the cerebral 
hemispheres foils to abolish llieni. Formerly, Long&t and 
Vulpian maintained that in animals reduced to the medulla 
and lower parts of the cerebro spinal axis the ciics and 
movements that occur when ihcy are pinched are 
puicly reflex; this interpretation has been contested by 
Brown-Sdquard. In human anenccplialic (or headless) 
monsters, cries, movemi2nts of suction and the ILke have 
been observed during the ftw days Ihcy are able to live. 
Wc must then admit either that the stale of consciousness 
we call pain can be produced in Che absence of the brain, 
or else that the physical phenomena can eMst alone without 
their psychic concomitiint. 

Pain (as a state of consciousness) is only a sign, an index, 
an ititemal event feveahng to the individual his own dis- 
organisation. The only case in which pain is a cause is 
when, being firmly fixed In consciousness and com- 
pletely filling it, it Ijecomes an agent of destruction, but 
then it is only a secondary cause. That is one of those 
cases, so frequent in the sciences of life, in which what 
is piimariiy an effect becomes in turn a cause. It is there- 
fore an error, though common to most psychologists, to 
consider pain and pleasure as fundamental elements of the 
affective life; they are only marks, the foundation is else- 
where. What would be said of a doctor who confused 
the symptoms of a disease with its essential nature ? 

AVe touch here a point so important that it needs 
emphasis. The thesis that pain is only a. symptom, and 
altogether, in spite of the sovereign part it plays in human 
life, a superficial phenomenon in relation to the tendencies 
which lie at the basis of tin; affective life, finds support in the 
facts of aua/j^fs id, the disappearance of capacity to fuel pain. 
This insensibility presents itself under two forms ; spon- 
taneous and artificial. 

Spontaneous analgesia is the rule in hysteria; it may vary 
in degree, position, and extent. The demonologists of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance knew these migrations of 
insensibility to various parts of Uie body, and they sought 
with care for the slisuuifn diabaU, that is, the regions 
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insensible to pain. Some authors assign to it a purely 
psychic cause : painful impressions cannot be felt because 
they are outside the field of consciousness, which in these 
patients is in an almost permanently disassociated, scattered, 
and destroyed state.' It is, as the contrary, certain that an 
intense fixed idea, profound concentration of attention, 
fanatical exaltation, can produce temporary or permanent 
analgesia. Many soldiers, in the heat of battle, have not 
felt their wounds. Pascal, plunged in his problems, escaped 
his neuralgias. The A'issaouas, the fakirs, certain Lamas of 
Thibet tear and cut themselves, secured against pain by 
delirium, and one may well believe that many martyrs, in 
the midst of their torture, have only experienced a sense of 
rapture. In certain forms of insanity (maniacal excitement, 
melancholia, idiocy, etc) this spontaneous analgesia is fre- 
quent, and takes on extraordinary forms. Numerous 
examples may be found in special treatises.* One crushes 
glass in his mouth for half-an-hour without feeling any 
pain. Another breaks his leg in a struggle, and a fragment 
of the tibia projects through the torn skin, yet he continues 
to pursue the object of his rage, and then sits down to eat 
without the least sign of pain on his face. There are many 
who, intentionally or by accident, plunge their arms into 
boiling water or place them on a red-hot stove, until the skin 
falls off in shreds, without appearing to be disturbed. An 
endless series of such facts might be narrated.^ 

^ Pierre Janet, Elat Mintal des Hysiiriques. 

• See especially Morel, Truili ifes Maladies Meiilales (^^. ^z^ il seq.), 
for a summary of many curious facts. 

* Weit Mitchell (MedUal Record, Z4th December 1892, quoted by 
Slroog, Piyckological Review, 1895, vol. ii. p. 332) reports the following 
extraordinary case of natural analgesia : Man who died at age of fifty- 
six, cheerful and corpulent, weighing some 250 pounds ; intelligent, 
and vigorous bolh in body and mind, with a considerable repulation ss 
a lawyer and politician. Having a finger wounded in a crush during a 
political campaign, he removed it himself by biling it off and spitting it 
on to the ground. He had an ulcer on the toe which resisted treatment 
for three years without ever causing him (he slightest pain. He also had 
an abscess in the hand which spread to the fore-arm and arm, causing 
enormous swellirig and endangering his life ; the kncet was used without 
precaution, and throughout be fell no pain. It was the same with an 
operation for cataract on both eyes ; he remained motionless as a statue. 
It was only during his last illness that he complained of some pain, hut 
tlut quick ly passed away, and he had returned to his state of natural 
incentibility befine he died. 

J 
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The artificial analgesias, produced by chlorororm and the 
various anaesthetics employed in surgical operations, are 
more instructive It has been asked if the roovemenls, 
objurgations, and cries of some patients do not prove that 
the analgesia is not complete, even when it seems so. 
Richet has expressed the opinion that it is not conscious- 
ness but recollection which is defective; he regards the pain 
as so rapid that it is only a mathematical movement and 
leaves no echo behind it, there being a series of evanescent 
states of consciousness, It is quite p&ssible to maintain 
this hypothesis; but the most important fact recorded by 
this author seems to me to be that, when pain has dis- 
appeared, a certain degree of kno^vledge of it remains. In 
other words, there is a process of scission; the feeling man 
has disappeared, the inUUectval man remains. In many 
simple operations th^ contact of the instrument is often felt, 
but not the pain. But there are more complex cases. "In 
an operation for fissure of the anus with fistula, the patient 
felt the contact of the scissors and easily distinguished four 
incisions; she could not speak, but felt no suffering. In the 
course of a similar operation I asked the patient, 'How old 
are you?' She replied that she was forty-one, but when 
restored to consciousness she could recall no sensation of 
wound or burn and complained that the operation had not 
taken place, I asked another during the operatioHj 'How 
are you getting on?^ the reply wasj 'Not badly.' At the 
same moment I pricked her vigorously; she felt nothing. 
Again, in another case when ] introduced a forceps into the 
mouth tO' hold the tongue the patient said, 'Ta.ke aw-ay 
that cigarette.' On awakiug he could remember nothing. 
Another when a quill was passed beneath his nose said, 
'Do not tickle me' at tlic moment when the large arteries 
were being liud, the most painful part of the operation. 
Finally, a man under chloroform, while his spermatic cord was 
being tied, heard the clock strike and tranquilly remarked, 
' Half-past eleven,' recalling notliing when he awOke."' 

I have quoted these facts to show the extent to which 
pain, as a state of consciousness, is isparabli^ how it can 
be added or cast off, and to what entent it presents the 
character of an epiphcnomenon. 

pp. 2j8, 359. 
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This relative independence of the pain -phenomenon, 
against which the intellectual ists have always rebelled,* 
seems to me corioborated by ihe retardation which I have 
alf^ad/ noted in passing. If we strike a corn while 
walking, we feel the shock before the pain; the cold of the 
knife is felt before the pain of the incision. Beau estimates 
that pain is delayed seven-tenths of a second behind the 
tactile impression. Burckhardt, by pFecise investigation, 
fixes the rapidity of transmission in liie cord at 1 2 in. 9 per 
second for [lainful impressions, and 4,1 m- 3 fyr the others. 
In certain diseases like tabes dorsalis the pain may be 
separated from the needle-prick which causes it by from one 
to two seconds. Many other facts may be quoted. If a 
fold of the skin is seized in a pr^essure forceps, stopping at 
the monitnt when the pressure is .sufficient, pain, not felt at 
first, gradually appears, coming in waves, and being at last 
unbearable, A man whose thumb was seized in a machine 
only knew of his injury by feeling his arm drawn, and only 
began to suffer a quarter of an h&ur afterwards. It has 
also been remarked that the syncope produced by violent 
shocks and traumatism duea not appear at once; between 
the accident and the fainting several minutes may 
elapse.^ 

Fain is the result of a sum of impulses. Naunyn has 
shown that, in tabes, a mechanical stimulus (like a hair on the 
cutaneous surface of the foot), which is below the threshold 
of consciousness both as contact and as pain, if repeated 
from Go to 600 times a second, is perceived at the end of 
from six to twenty seconds, and soon becomes an intoler- 
able pain to the patient. 

Although excessive sensibility to pain (hyperalgesia) be- 
longs to the pathology of our subject, which will be dealt 
wjth in a later chapter, it is necessary to say a few words 
about it in contrasting it with analgesia, especially in view 
of the conclusions here reached. This condition is more 
difficult to observe than insensibility, because here there is 
onlya difference of degree, not the difference between being 
and not being. But in some cases there is so great a 
disproportion between the stimulus and the subject's 

1 Seeon ibis point Lehmann^semliBiriiBsedeKplanaticin, Banpigextze, 
elc, pp. 51 tt ieq. 

' Hichet (p/. ffV,, pp. aSg, 290 and 313, 316) give* many illusKalioos. 
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touch, noL pain; syriiiguiiiyelia destroys sensiUlily lo pain 
and lieat, not touch; in some forms of neuritis tliert ig 
suppression of touch without analgesia. These various facts 
are invoked as the chief arguments in favour of the hypo- 
thesis oF pain-sensation, though ihcy may all be explained 
al50 by the O'ther doctrine. 

This hypothesis is full of difficulties. First, there is the 
absence of anatomical basis, of spacial organs and nerves. 
It will be necessary to return to this important point when 
dealing with pleasure (Chap, iii.), Nichols tells us that 
there is nothing to prove that nerves of pain do not exist, 
though they have not been esperi men tally established — 
which is indeed something; that histological research could 
not determine in the peripheral apparatus what belongs to 
touch and what belongs to pain j and that proof fPUSt be 
deduced from cases of tactiii; sensation without pain and 
vice wrjii— which fails to constitute any degree of proof, 
Moreovej', the distmction set up bel«'een displeasure 
(mora! pain?) and physical pain is arbitrary, factitious, 
wholly unjustified. There is, however, a still less ad- 
missible distinction. Strong expressly declares that he 
limits himself to pains localised on the cutaneous surface. 
Now by what right can we cut off the group of physical 
— strictly physical — p.iins, the states of torture origin- 
ating in the internal organs, the multiple neuralgias 
as intolerable as any external pain, without speaking of 
discomfort, prostration, exhaustion? Are these also sensa- 
tions, or something else? We are not told. Finally — and 
Strong himself has stated the objection — 'm must be 
aebnowledged that we should here have a strange kind 
of sensations which do not externalise themselves. While 
other impressions, visual, auditory, tactile, gustatory, olfac- 
tive, are referred to causes which provoke them, the pains 
of a priclc, a cut, a burn remain stnctly subjective and are 
not located in the needle, the knife, the burning coal, as we 
locate a sound in the bell, a bitter tastu in absinth. The 
only possible reply {which the partifians of pain-sensation 
have not made) would be that this phenomenon has a char- 
acter of its own; it always remains a sensation, and never 
becomesa perception, when 'isatioii. 

But then why assimi , oain- 

sensation, as it cxii ■ to 
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tne senses hassometimes seemed miraculous, HyperalEusia 
tJicD, like analgesia, shows that pain is relatively independent 
of ibe sensations which arouse it. 
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III. 

We may conclude, from what goes berore, tlial though 
piiysical pain (of which alone I am speaking at prestint) is 
always bound lo an internal or external sensation, and forms 
part of a psychic complexus, it may be separated and dig- 
joiaed. It has then its own conditions of existence, and 
we may, in advance, say as much Tor pleasure. 

What are these conditions of existence? or, more simply, 
ivhat is pain in its nature? At the present time there are 
two distinct doctrines on this point : one, which counts few 
adherenls, regards physical pain as properly a sensntion; the 
uther, more generally admitted, regards it as a qtitt/ify of 
sensation, or more correctly, as an accompanimenl^ a cbn- 
eomilant.' 

The first, thouyh recent in its complete form, is not 
without antecedents. It found a niomentaiy support in the 
supposed discovery of pain-bearing nerves. Nichols, one of 
ibe promoters of this hypo'thesis, has developed it in this 
direction ; but the attempt has proved futile. Strong, 
one of iLs warmtjst partisans, supportiid himself on other 
grounds. In his opinion the difficulty arises from the 
ambiguity of the word pain, which may mean two thing.'i^ 
displeasure {Unlusl), or physical pain in the positive sense. 
He reduces the latter to cuts, pricks, burns — in short, to 
those pains that affect the skin. It is, in his opinion, strictly 
a sensation like blue or red — ^not an attribute, but a sub- 
stantive. The pain of a burn, for instance, is a mixture of 
two sensations, heat and pain. General sensibility is com- 
posed of four kinds of sensibility : touch, heat, cold, and 
pain. Each can be abolished separately. Cocaine and 
chloroform suppress pain, not touch; Saponins suppresses 

' The debales on this subject have chiefly Lecti eaified on by 
American psychoIogiBts. See Rulgera Mntslinll, Faiti, PIsamrt, and 
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•Tin-: I'svciioLoyv of tiik kmotioks. 

What is the intimate nature of the pain-producing pro- 
cess? The hypothesis which i§ most natural add simple, 
and ill agreement with the mechanical conceptions pre- 
dominant in the biological sciences, would be founded on 
the admission that pain corresponds to a particular form of 
movement. On this supposition, the affective neiroua 
road, from the periphery to the centres, would be traversed 
by three dilTtirent kinds of movement or of molecular dis- 
turbance ; the first giving birth to pure sensation, that is to 
Kay a state of Titiowledgc, an intellectual state ; the second, 
which may or may Jiot be present, giving birth to pain; 
the third, also either present or absent, giving birth to 
pleasure, 

There is another possible hypothesis, quite different from 
the others, which I should be willing to acciipt, but which 
cannot be presented as more than a theory. It would 
consist in attributing the genesis of pain to chemical modifica- 
lions in the tissues and nerves, especially the production of 
local or general to^i^5 in the organism, Pain would thus 
be one of the forms ofauto-intoxication. Oppenheinier alone 
seems to me to have worked in this direction.' In his 
opinion, as regards the origin of patn, " the real cause, in 3,w^ 
sensorial or other organ, resides in a change in the tissues, 
especially a chemical chsmge, by which either the products 
of destruction rise above the normal average, or <2Ue 
modilications result from the presence of a foreign body 
in the organism." Tiie connection between the peripheral 
tissues and the ti^ntres would be by the vasomotor nerves 
(constrictor or dilator). The tissues would be the terminal 
organs of pain, the vaso-motors the paths of conduction. 
In organs which only undergo slight changes when active 
(tendons, ligaments, bon-es, etc.) conscious sensibility 
is almost absent. "Pain is not, as many believe, the 
highest degree of s,ensalion produced in the organs of 
special Sense; it is the most intense sensation produced 
in the vaso-niotor nerves under the influence of violent 
stimulation." 

This hypothesis will perhaps be justified by the future, 
] shall return to it when studying the emotions. We shall 
then see that these are accompanied by deep and well- 
established chemical modifications in the organism. 

' Schiiiiirz- lend Tem/eralurgmf/inJiin^, Berlin, iSgj, 
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Physical pain is a large subject, which, as may be seen, 
has not been neglected of late, and concerning which there 
is still much to say. It is not possible, however, to deal 
further with it here, since it only occupies a limited area 
in the psychology of the emotions. 





CHAPTER II. 



mor/ll r^iH. 



Idintity of ail the f onus of pain — Evolution of vtoral pain: 
(i) tht pun result of mem&ry ; (a) connuUi with 
represeniatioHi ; positive farm, negative form j (3) con- 
nected with concepts — Its external study; physical 
sigKs — Thtrafeutics — Condtaiotts — A typical case of 
hypochondriasis. 

In passing from physical pain to moral pain we by 
no means change our subje-ct. Or enter another worlds 
Languages with their special terms — "tristesse," "chagrin," 
"sorrow," "Kummer," etc. — create an illusion by which 
psychologists for the most part seem to have been duped— 
the illusion that between these two forms of pain there is 
a difference of nature. In any case they do not explain 
themselves clearly on the point, and seem to share the 
common opinion.^ It is the object of tins chapter to 
establish that, on the contrary, there is a fundamental 
ideHiity between physical and moral pain, and that they 
only differ from each other in the point of departure, the 
first being connected with a sensation, the second with 
some form of representation, an image or an idea. 

I. 

At first sight it seems paradoxical, and to many even 
revolting, to maintain that the pain caused by a corn or a 

' Hartnia.nnr alone, sn fnr as I nm awnra, Iiels defili with ihis point, 
[ncidemally but very clearly: " When I have pain in my lecth or 
ray finger or my siomacli ; when I lose ray wile-, ray friend, or my 
siiualion, if in a.lL these cases we ilisiinguish vthiil \h pain and paia 
alon^, and not to be confounded with pccceptioD, idea, or I'hgiiglil, 
wc shall recognise that this special elprnenl Is identical in all thi 

cases." — Pkiloseptiit des Unhe;t'usite«, vol. i.. Fart II., diap. iii. 
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Boil, thai fspi'^rasud hy Miclielangelti in his sonnets con- 
cerning hb inability to react] his ideal, or that fell by a 
delicate conscience at the sioht of crime, are identical fn 
their natUfie. I purposely bnng together these extreme 
cases. Yet there is no call for indignation if we re- 

■ member that we are concerned with ihe pain alone, not 
with the events which provoke it, these latter being extra- 
affective phenomena. The best method of justifying our 
thesis, however, is to follow the evolution of moral pain in 

I its ascending march from its lowest to its highest point, 
It wiil suffice to note the chief slages- 
First Period. — Moral pain is at first connected with an 
extremely simple representation, a concrete image^that is 
to say, the imniediate copy of a perception. It may be 
dcGned as the ideal reproduction of physical pain. It only 
presupposes a single condition, memory. The child who has 
had to swallow an unpleasant remedy, or who has had a 
H tooth extracted, experiences when the next occasion 
^1 approaches a pain which may he called physical, since it 
H is connected with a simple image,, of which it is the 
H weakened copy and echo. It may be said in the language 
■ of mathematicians, that in this case the moral pain is to the 
physiCiil pain as the image is to the perception. Thi& form 
is so simple as to be found in many animals not reckoned 
among the highest. It is not yet moral pain— grief or 
sorrow — in the complete and rigorous sense, but it must be 
noted, because it corresponds to what naturalists call a 
transitional form. 

I Sf^ond period. — It is connected with complex representa- 
tions and forms a very large class, the manifestations of 
which are the only ones met with in average human beings. 
At this stage moral pain presupposes reflection, or, more 
enplicitly, first the faculty of reasoning (deductive or induc- 
tive), and secondly constructive imagination. It would be 
possible to qaote a crowd of examples, taken at random: 
H the news of a death, of an illness, of ruin, of frustrated 
^P ambition, etc. The point of departure is a dry and 
^ simple fact, hut the pain attaches itself to all the perctimd 
results which flow from it. Thus ruin means a scries; of 
privations, wretchednesses, labours begun over again, 
fatigues, and exhaustions. It is in this detailed transla- 
tign, varying according to individusls and cases, that moral 
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pain lies. It is tlear, and is proved by observation, that the 
man eiidowt;d with an ardent and constructive imagination 
will feel intense paiji when another, with a poor and cold 
imagination, remains indifferent, seeing nothing in his mis- 
Fortune but tiie present actual fact — that is ta say, a very 
little thing ; the sum of pains evoked is proportional to 
the sum of represe-ntations evoked. The child remains 
insensible at tho ni;ws of death or ruia; if he is moved 
it is through imitation; there is nothing in his experience 
enabling him to deduce what thtse fatal words contain, 
and to represent the future. 

Moral pain presents itself under various forms — positive, 
negative, or mixed. 

In the positive form it is an expenditure of movement, the 
representation of an exhaustive labour, of an incessant effort 
to begin again what is already felt in consciousness by 
anticipation. Such is the case of the candidate who fails at 
an examination to which he must go up again. 

In the neg.itLve form it is an arrest of movement, a 
lessening, the consciousness of a deficit, a privation, 
cravings ceaselessly arising and ceaselessly disappointed. 
The death of a beloved person is the most perfect example. 

In th.? mixed form we may see it in the ruined milhonaire, 
the detlironed king, who set to work again to reconstruct the 
past. On the one hand the representation of the long 
labour of a new conquest; on the other, tendencies of all 
sorts which were formerly satisfied, and are now inexorably 
brought to a stop. 

A complete study of the second group of moi-al pains 
^^■OUld inclyde two moments ; the egoistic form, the first in 
date, and the sympathetic or altruistic form. The latter 
seems to appear early, since Darwin noted it at the age of 
ELS montlis iind elcviti days in on« of his children, who was 
much affected when his nurs-e pretended to be unhappy and 
cry. Preyer even alleges, as we have seen, that grief appears 
at the age of four months. This sympathetic form of pain 
is found in certain animals, especially those living in society. 
In certain monogamous couples the death of one of the 
partners may cause the other to perish. I will not pause 
here at present to describe these two great forms of the 
affective Ufe which will occupy us so often in the course of 
this £tudy. 
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Third Period. — 'Grief in this rase is connected willi purtr 
concepts or with ideal representations. This is inlelleciual 
pain, which is much rarer, and produces liltlo effert, a( all 
events for any Iciigih of lime, on ttic ordinary man. Such 
is the pain of Ihe rehgious person who fi-'els he is not 
sufficiently devout, of th-e mctaphysicinu tormented by 
doubt, of the poet and tht; artist, conscious of an abortive 
creation, of the man ol science who unsuccessful ly pursues 
the solution of a problem. 

These forms of pain are chiefly negative and secondarily 
positive. They consist, first, in unsatisfied needs, priva- 
tions, Jacunffi if) existencej afterwards in effort, expenditure 
of force, fatigue, achieving notbnig. 



II. 



Having shovm that the pain-phenomenon, in the course 
of evolution, attaches itstlf to representations more and 
more elevated and finally to superior conceptions, we will 
examine moral pain objoctively, from without, to show 
afresh its identity with physical pain, or, more exactly, to 
prove that pain is invariable in its nature, under what- 
ever form it manifests itself, 

I. Grief is accompanied by the same modiiicattons in the 
organism as physical pain. It is needless to repeat the 
description; circulatory disturbance, constriction of the 
vasO-motors, syncope; decrease of respiration or constant 
changes in its rhythm, sudden or prolonged reverberation on 
nutrition, loss of appetite, indigestion, arrest or diminution 
of secretions, vomiting. I may remark that rapid change of 
colour in the hair, already noted, is specially mc^t with in 
violent moral shocks (Marie-AntoinL'ltc, Ludovico Sforxa, 
etc.}. The voluntary muscles of thu larynx, the face, the 
whole body, undergo the same influences and e.xpres3 them 
in the same w.ays. For moral as for physical pain, there are 
silent forms and agitated forms. 

z. If we admit the old maxim: "Naturani morborum 
inedicationes ostendunt," as we see every day the saine 
general therapeutics applied to both forms of pain, we have 
htre evidence in favour of their identity; no doubt there 
are curative methods proper ta each; for moiai pam, to^- 
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sotalions, clisiraciioiis, travel; bul are not opium, sedatives, 
and tonics employed to relieve both? 

3. I brought together at the beginning of this chapter the 
grossest forms of physical pain and the most refined forms 
of moral pain; but there are composite forms in ivhich 
sensations and representations seem to form an equilihriuTn, 
BO that such painful states might be entered under either 
head. This is the case -with certain melancholies of vfhom 
I shall have to speak later, bul we may take as a type the 
hypochondriacal person in whom we find the point of 
junction of the two pains. The physical troubles of 
hypochondriasis have often been described. T here ar e 
localised pAins, but in addition a large number ofsImpTy 
repri^sented pains, enlarged as by a lens, and referred lo 
the lungs, the heart, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the 
stomach, the intestines. The joints are cracking; there are 
conjectures concerning the appearance of the face, the 
tongue, the urine, and above all what perpetual anxiety! 
One of them said: "I feel better to-day, and that makes 
me anxious; it is not natural." Is this physical pain or moral 
pain ? Sometimes one, sometimes the other predominates, 
according to the individual and the moment. Clouston has 
observed that in melancholies sadness often diminishes 
when physical pain increases. They are so intimately inter- 
twined that no point of departure can be established 
between them. This morbid state is worthy of mention 
because it also is a transitional form. We need have no 
hesitation in generalising, and saying that there is no 
physical (that is to say, localised) pain, however slight, 
unaccompanied by some fugitive mental irritation, and 
no mental irritation unaccompanied by some slight physical 
troubles. 

The foregoing does not imply that grief is a very refined 
physical pain, or that it arises therefrom, as — according 
to the well-known formula; Nihi! est in inhlhilu qmd von 
prinsfutrit in seiisu — it is supposed that the superior forms 
of knowledge arise from sensation alone. That would he a 
Riisconstryction- Physical pain is not B genus of wliich 
moral pain is a species. The thesis which I maintain is 
that pain is always identical with itself, that it has its own 
conditions of existence, that the ianumerable modes which 
it presents to us in the physical order and in the moral 
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Order are related to the sensorial or intellectual elements 
^vhich excite and envelop it.^ 

The question stifl remains why certain representations 
have the unfortunate privilege of arousing pain. This is a 
question which I can only touch on, because it belongs to 
another part of the subject. For the moment I simply 
reply that it is because they are the beginning of mental 
disorganisation, just as physical pain is the beginning of 
physical disorganisation. The sentient being, man or 
animal, is a bundle of needs, of appetites, of physical or 
psychic tendencies; everything that suppresses or impedes 
them is translated into pain. Physical suffering is the blind 
and unconscious reaction of the organism to every hurtful 
action. Grief is the conscious reaction to every decrease of 
psychic life. The man shut in by narrow and commonplace 
surroundings would certainly feel no aesthetic pain, because 
having no need of assthetic satisfaction he could not be 
impoverished or impeded by its absence. 

In short, pain under all its forms reveals an identical 
nature. [The^stinctionbetween physical pain and moral 
pain is practical. SbfscienHSa 

' HahDcnuuin distinguished 73 kinds of physical pain, Georg«t 38, 
Renandin 12, etc. I give these numbers as curiosilies. More recently 
Goldscheider {C/iier den Sehmert) establishes three stages in physical 
pain; {1} ti^Ci r^^ (eekit) pains ; they depend on the nerves of special 
sensibility, and are caused by mechanical, tbermal, or chemical stimu- 
lations, by inflamiDation and poisons ; (2) indirect pains, pseudo-pains, 
which consist especiaUy in a stale of discomfort [Schmtrgweh) ; in the 
case of ihe bead, stomach, etc., they may be as oppressive and cause 
as much torture as "real'' pains; (3) psychic or ideal [ideel) pains, 
which are a hyperesthesia of the sensitive activity ; they are met with in 
neuroses (neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochondria), in hallucinations, the 
hypnotic state, etc. This classification is perhaps acceptable in physi- 
o\ogj. For psychology, every pain, in virtue of being a foci of con- 
sciousness, is " irue " and " real." 
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CHAPTER III. 



PLEASURE. 




Subject tltlk studied — /r Pleasii/e a semathn or a i^italify? 
■ — lis physical concoiiislaiifsj drcuLilioii, respiration, 
liKKJSfnefiis—Pkmurg, like pain, is separable ; physical 
and moral anhtdoma — Ideniity of the different forms 
of pleasure — The alleged Iransfortnation of pleasure into 
pain — Common ground of the two states — Hypothesis 
of a difference in kind and in degree — Simulianeiiy of 
two opposite processes : what falls under consciousness is 
the result of a difference — Pkysiologicol facts in support 
of tiie above. 

]n treating of grief, one is apt to be embarrassed by the 
abundance of documents, and tha difficulty oF being brief; 
in dealing with pleasure the contrary is the case. Are 
we to conclude that this is because, for centuries past, 
physicians have been collecting observations on pain, 
while there exists no profession having for its oliject the 
observation of pleasure? Or is it because humanity is so 
constituted a.& to sufft^r more from pain than it can enjoy 
from pleasure, and therefore studies everything relating to 
pain in order to find deliverance therefrom, while accepting 
everything agreeable naturally and without reflection? We 
cannot, howiiver, accuse psychologists of having neglected 
this stud)-, althnagh the bibliography of Pleasure is very 
scanty corripared ivith that of Pain. In general, they have 
considered thest' two subjects as complementary to one 
another, pleasure and [lain being opposed to each other as 
contraries, so that ibe knowledge of the one implies the 
knowledge of the other. But this is only a hypothesis^ 
perhaps IruCf perhaps false — resting in great part only on 
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ihe testimony of consdousness, which is alivays open to 
question and never above suspicion. " It may be," says 
Beaunis, very justly, " that pleasure and pain, which seem 
to us two opposite and mutually coiilradictory phc'tiomeiia, 
may in the end be n&thing but phenomena of the same 
nature, only differing in di^ec. It is possible that Ihey 
may be phenomena of different orders, but incapable of 
such comparison with one another aa would enable us to 
declare one contrary to tlie other. It is possible that they 
may depend simply on a difference of excitability in the 
nervous centres. Again, it is possible that they may be 
included, sometimes in one category, sometirnes in the 
other." ' 



I. 

ThQ Formulas univeisally made use of in characterising 
pleasure indicate this vague position of the probk-ni : 
"Agreeable states are the correlatives of actions which 
conduce to the well-being or preservation of the individual," 
" Generally speaking, pleasures are the concomitants of 
medium activities, where the activities are of kinds liable 
to be in excess or in defect" (Herbert Spencer). "Kx- 
perience attests that, in all the sensory regions, sensations of 
moderate energy are specially accompanied by a feeling of 
pleasure. Thus this feeling connects itself with the sensa- 
tions of titkling due to cutaneous excitations of slight 
energy " (Wundt). According to this writer, the gamut 
of pleasure is less rich and extensive than that of pain, 
and he finds the proof of this a.'isertion in the language 
expressive of universal experience. "Language," he says, 
"has created numerous expressions for disagreeable feelings, 
emotions, and inclinations, while the joyful moods of the 
mind are dismissed with a brief general designation. This 
[jhenomcnon arises li;ss from the fact that man observes with 
especial care and minuteness bis disagreeable or trouble- 
some stales, than from the grcntcr uniformity which pleasur- 
able feelings in reality possess. This is particularly evident 
in the case of the sensory feelings [those connected with 
the sensaiions]. Pain has not only numerous degrees of 
energy, hut numberless gradations according to its seat." 

1 Heminh, Sm/afiont intenits, cliaip. \]ii\\, 
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Mantegazza, when determining the sj'iionyms of pleasure, 
appears to uphold the contrary view.^ For my own pari, I 
am orWijiidt's opinion. 

The anatornical and physiological conditions of the 
genesis and transmission of pleasure are a ttrra incognita. 
In cases of physical pleasure, what lakes place at the 
peripheral terminations, in the nerves, in the cerebro- 
spinal axis? Most authors do not even propound these 
questions. The physiology of pain, in spite of its un- 
certainties, is rich and instructive compared \\ith that of 
pleasure. 

In recent times it has been maintained that pleasure, as 
well as grief, ought to be regarded as ai StrtSaiiffn, not as the 
concomitant of various psychic states; that both are funda- 
mental senses having their own proper nervous energies 
distinct from other sensations. In Other wOrds, the ex- 
pression, "sens.itions of pleasure and pain," ought to be 
taken in the strict sense borne by the word sensation. I 
have already touched on this point in treating of pain, but 
it may not be out of place to return to it here ; for, apart 
from its hypothetical character, 1 cannot think this assertion 
a happy one. In fact, if there is any psychological sLnte 
clearly delimited and differentiated from all others, it is 
sensation. 

Sensation is determined and circumscribed by a special 
organ serving for this purpose only, as m the case of sight, 
hearing, etc., or at least by special nerves and special 
peripheral terminations, as in the case of touch and 
temperature. Internal sensations, in spite of the nervous 
apparatus proper to them, have a vaguer character; hence 
some psychologists call them indifierently sensations or 
feelings. The kinsjsthetic sensations, or those of move- 
ment, long included under the designation of muscular 
sense {an improper term, gradually falling out of use), 
have, though diffused through the organism, nerves 
peculiar to themselves; those of the muscular tissue, the 
articulations (the periosteum, the ligaments, the synovial 

i Ftsichgia del piatere, Fnrt II., chap. ii. He enumerates the 
following e«pressionj ; — Giislo. diltCto, (omficittma, s&ddisfaziem, 
laitfortf, (oii'aitez-!U, aife^iia, biioii timorc, ^ia'a, ^iuMIc, iripuiti«. 
aeii^ia, vc'ii!/<i. ftlidfa, soUelico, rapimin'o, ircii/oili^, eiil'reisa, ^eliria. 
Peihtvps \hf lialian Ungungv is in this pcini riclier iban (lie German. 




lenitiranes, the tendons). But pleasure and pain hare 

neither special nerves nor special organs. We Iiav^ s«eii 

Ihe opinion admitted with regard to the pain-briiiging 

nerves ; as for tfie nerves of pleasurL-, T know no author 

who has hazarded such a hypothesis, however tentatively. 

It is true that one of those who admit the existence of 

nerves of pain ((Frey) gets out of the difficulty very easily 

by saying that pleasure, consisting only in the absence of 

pain, requires no special nerves. May ive not say, then, 

^sthat it is 3. complete falsification of the meaning of words 

^Ko class among sensations psychical phenomena answering 

^■O none of the required anatomical or physiological con- 

^■ditions ? ^ 

The manifestations taking place within the organism are 
better known when we are in a cofidition of pleasure. Let 
us take as typical the constant pleasures, putting aside those 
which, by their exuberance, as we shall see later on, border 
on pathological fomis. Whether the point of departure is 
a physical excitation, a representation, or a concept, two 
iistinct events take placCf as in the case of grief! on the 
hand an internal state of consciousness, which we 
abe as agreeable; on the other a bodily external 
lition, of which the following are the principal char- 
acteristics, 

^m Taken as a whole, they may be opposed, almost point for 

^Koint, to the description already given of the physical 

manifestations of grief, and betray a heightening of the vital 

functions. This contrast is not without importance in 

' ThLt iliHis has been principally naainlained in Aineiica by II. 
Nictiols [rhilo!BfiM(il Rcvicv, July iSga), and in France by Bourdon 
t^fievus rAilcic/JntiUf, Septembet 1893). The foinicr applies il to 
pleuuie and pain, con^idcttng tbem funiisinenin] sensations ns 
distinct f(-^in one anolhet u Ihcy aie from other scna&lions. This 
aiticle corilains snmt ingenious can! (derations on the part played by 
the assoeialipn. of ideas. Bovinlon applies it only lo pleasute, anil 
considers pain irreducible. He lejjitds pleasure nsa !pcci;il 5cnsalion, 
not ■ cominon; one or an atlribiite of all scnjuilimis: il is "of ttie same 
Miore a? the special sensatioa of ticliling." By aMucing ihe pFea-'iure 
nfiicLiirg (in which be follows Descarlcs anJ oihers), Boiir<l'nn pnrliallr 

OiClpca llic cilieism already a{!vaiiceil. It miisit he r-emarlied, hoWtfVcr, 
that tickling in ilself a seiiBalion of -rthich the orgnnic condiliona are 
vety »agiiel/ delermined, BeeiJes ihe culaneoiis impressioTi, there ate 
terlailiily al*o diffused letleic nclinns which connsci il qnilc as much 
vllh intetnal semibillly ni with the sense of (ouch. 
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favour of the common thesis which regards pleasure and 
pain as a pair of oppositcs. 

r. The circulation increases, especially in the brain, as 
shown by various symptoms, in particular Lhe increased 
lustre of the eyes. The experiments of Lehmann, already 
quoted {Chapter I.), prove that physical, as well as Eesthetic 
pleasurCf is accompanied by dilatation of the vessels and an 
increase of the heart's contractions.^ 

2. The same thing is to be observed with regard to the 
respiration, which becomes more active; in consequence, 
the tennperature of the body rises, and the nutritive 
exchanges, becoming more rapid, result in a rich ali- 
mtjntalion of the organs and tissues. "In joy, ail parts 
of the body receive advantage, and are likely to last longer; 
the cheerful and contented man is well nourished and 
remains yOung, Tt is a truism that people in good health 
are contented" fLange). Joy also tends to make the 
secretions (lacteal, spermatic, etc.) more abundant. 

3, The innervs-tion of the voluntary muscles expresses 
itself by exLberance of movements, by joyful exclamations, 
laughter, and singing. Certain cases of extreme and sudden 
joy have been known to produce all the effects of alcoholic 
intoxication. Sir H, Davy danced in his laboratory after 
making the discovery of potassium. At the London Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology {1892}, Miinsterberg 
communicated the following experiments under the title 
of "The ?,>iycholQgical Foundation of the Feelings." A 
line ten centimetres an length is drawn with the right 
hand. When this movement has been thoroughly practised, 
it should be repeated with closed eyes, passing the hand 
first from right to left, with a niovenient of centripetal 
flexion, then rmm ]cit to right, with a movement of centri- 
fugal Extension. In sLich a case mistakes will be made, 
sometimes in the one direction, sometimes in the other. 
Let iis repeat the same experiments under the influence of 

' Dc. O. Dumas has mmle csp-Erlincnls on lhe ctintlilinn of ilie 
circulalion in stales of yiy nai of sadness. He has altEvnpteii an 
ex peri menial veiification of lunge's tlieory liy tiiowing that a (1i;{g(ii[e 
condition of lhe circiilalioo always acrompnies farious Hgiocalile and 
jiaintul eniolions, and iliat ''jay .ind Rnrlnesg may thus be Togariied as 
the nienlil rcvcrl»eTallim of itiesc drciilalory condiiions and Iheir 
nreanic consequeiicM." See " Kccliercties eipt'nmeolalE^ 511T la Joie 
el la Ttislessc," J?fviii PhUesophiijue-, Junc-AuEuM 1S9G.— Eo, 
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ttaJii affective st3tt;s (sadness, gaiety, anger, etc), noting 
'all errors and their direction. Miiiisterberg has discovered 
them to be determined by a very exact law. In vexation, 
the extensor movetnents (centrifugal) are too short (average 
error, lo mm.), and the flexor movements {centripetal) too 
long, the average excess being 1 2 mm. In joy, on the otlier 
hand, the centrifugal movements are in excess by {on ail 
averse) 10 mm., and the centripetal movements loo 
short by an average of 20 mm. From this he concludes 
that, in pleasure, motion tends to increase; in pain, to 
diminish. 

The manifestations of joy may be summed up in a single 
word — ^dyiiamogeny, Joy produces energy. 

It 15 superfluous to say that v<i consider pleasure, for the 
^^ame reasons as pain, to he an additional phenomenon, a 
^K]rmptoni, a sign, a mark, denoting the satisfaction of certain 
^Btndfincies; and that it cannot be regarded as a funda- 
^Hbental element of the life of the feelings. Like pain, 
pleasure is separable from the complex of which it forms 
part, and under cttlain nhnornul conditions may totally 
disappear. Jnhcdoma {if I may coin a counter-designation 
to analgesia) has been very little studied, but it exists. I 
need not say that the employmant of anreslhetics suppresses 
at the same time pain and its contrary; but there are cases 
of an insensibility relating lo pleasure alone. "The sensa- 
tion of sexual pleasure is, in very rare cases, subject to 
lesions affecting no other part of the organism. Brown- 
Silquard saw two cases of special sexual anesthesia, all 
other kinds of sensibility, those of the urethral mucous mem- 
brane and the skin, still persisting. AUhaus quotes another 
case. It would no doubt be possible to find such cases in 
larger numbers were it not for the false modesty which 
prevents patients from speaking of the subject, Fonssagrives 
'tes a very remarkable example observed in a woman." ' 
'his insensibility exists not only for physical but also for 
loral pleasure {joy, high spirits, etc.). Apart from the 
of profound melanciioly, which will occupy us later on, 
where the individual is untouched by the slightest impulse 
of joy, there are cases of anhedonia whith seem simpler 
and clearer. " Antoine Cros mentions the case of a [wtient. 
young girl, suffering from congested liver and spleen, 
' Richeti Rahtrchcs, clc, p. SIJ. 
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which of course altered the state of her blood, and thus, 
for a time, modified her constitution. Her moral character 
was greatly altered by it. She ceased to feel any affection 
for father or mother; would play with her doll, but could 
tiot be brought to show any delight in it ; could not he 
drawn out of her apathetic sadness. Things which pre- 
viously had nin.de her shriek with laughter now left hit 
uninterested. Her temper changed, became capricious and 
violent."' Esquirol has recorded the case of a magistrate, 
a very iiilelligunt man, suffering from a liver complaint. 
" Every affection seemed to be dead in him. He showed 
neither perversion nor violence, but there was complete 
absence of emotive reaction. If h^ went to the theatre (as 
he continued to do from force of habit) he could find no 
pleasure there. Thoughts of his house, his home, his wife, 
his absent -childreti, alTected him no more, he said, than a 
theorem of Euclid." We have here a specimen of what wc 
may call a purely intellectual existence—that of the Wise 
Man of the Stoics. 

These facts — and we shall find analogous ones in other 
chapters, under other headings — show that, as we have seen 
in the case of pain, pleasure docs not depend simply on the 
ijiiiciiiiiy of excitement To attribute all pleasures to excite- 
ments of medium energy is equivalent to the formula: 
"i'ain is due to an intense and prolonged excitement." 
In both cases intensity alone is emphasised; hut there are 
pleasures irreducible to medium energy and depending on 
the qualify of the excitement and the nature of the sentient 
subject. Will it be said that sexual pleasures are the con- 
comitants of a medium activity? The pleasure produced 
by harmonious chords is, for a musical ear, a matter of 
quality, Jiot of intensity. We find it impossible, therefore, 
to reduce the objective conditions of pleasure to a single 
formula. 

Although genera] opinion has established a distinction 
between sensory and spiritual pleasures, this distinction is 
purely theoretical, Pleasure, as an affective state, always 
remains identical with itself; its numerous varieties are 
determined only by the intellectual condition originating 
it— sensation, image, concept. It would be tedious to 
repeat in detail the analysis already given of pain in order 
' LeweSj Pkyiical Bmh cj Mind, p. 327. 
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to apply it to pleasare; it will be sufficient lo indicate the 
principal points. 

All forms of pleasure are accompanied by the organic 
modifications previously enumerated. Primarily, it can only 
be physical— />., combined with a sensation, such as the 
pleasure of a soft, warm contact, the satisfaction of hunger 
and thirst in children and animals. Then pleasure becomes 
an anticipation, as in the case of a dog when his food is 
being brought to him ; to employ the terra used by Herbert 
Spencer, it is a presentative-representative state. Then, in 
this ascending evolution, pleasure appears attached to pure 
representations. This — as in the case of pain — is the main 
group, that of the varied and numerous joys which console 
humanity for its sufferings; these, too, are divided into 
egoistic and sympathetic pleasures. There remain the 
highest and rarest manifestations attached to pure con- 
cepts — the pleasures of aesthetic creation, those of the 
metaphysician or the man of science. We might further 
show how the transition from pleasure, considered as strictly 
physical (that of the thirsty man drinking a cool beverage 
in long draughts), to the subtlest, most ethereal intellectual 
pleasures, may in fact be gradually traced step by step; 
that the two elements — sensory and representative — are 
always coexistent, and that we qualify any given pleasure 
solely according to the preponderance of one or the other. 
Finally, if we have found in hypochondriasis a composite 
form, which might be classed with equal justice as a 
physical or moral pain, in the domain of pleasure it is not 
difficult to discover analogous forms. The aesthetic pleasure 
called forth by forms, by colours, and especially by sounds, 
affords us an example. It is incontestable that these three 
kinds of sensation can, unassisted, in and by themselves, 
produce a sensory pleasure. Certain colours, certain 
qualities of sound, certain chords, produce at once an 
agreeable impression. Then the representations evoked by 
memory excite, in their turn, a degree of pleasure quite 
distinct from the original sensations. Fechner, in his 
Vorschule der j^stkelik, distinguishes, in his analysis of the 
elements of the Beautiful, the direct factor, i.e. sensation, 
and the indirect or associative factor, that is to say, the 
associated ideas evoked. These two coexistent factors are 
only separable by psychological analysis, and the position 
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established by Ffchner fur the inldlectual el*:ments has its 
equivalent for tlie cmolional states.^ 

II. 

The generally accepted formula connecting pleasure with 
medium acdvilies is supported by a commonly observed 
fact — viz., that pleasure carried to excess or continued too 
long often ttatisfot-ms itself into its opposite. The pleasures 
of eating may kad to nausea, tickling soon becomes a 
torture, as ^vel\ as heat and cold, and one cannot endure even 
a favounte melody when played for two consecutive hours. 
In a word, a scnsaLion or representation at first agreeable 
may, either gradually or suddenly, be found to have its 
opposite associated with it. While the sensory or intel- 
lectual element remains the same — at least in appearance — 
the affective state is changed. 

So familiar an occurrence, well known from the remotest 
antiquity, from which various consequences have been 
deduced by philosophers, would not in itself possess 
sufficient importance to arrest our attention, did it not, 
for all its insignificant appearance, afford us the oppor- 
tunity of penetrating the depths of our subject. 

We may remark that the same transformation takes place 
inversely — a state in itself disagreeable may become agree- 
able. This transmutation is to be found at the root of 
nearly all the pleasures which we call acqniyed: a taste or 
smell at first repugnant may become delightful. 

The same thing happens with regard to certain physical 
exercises connected with touch and the muscular sense. 
The use of alcoholic drinks, of tobacco, of all sorts of 
narcotics, would furnish us with abundance of examples. 
Pleasure is found in certain forms of literature which were 
at first found riivolting; the same thing may be said of 
painting; and the history of music is oni; long piece of 
evidence in favour of this trarsformation of tastes. 

In the first place, we hav^e to note that the hackneyed 
expres.'iion, " tranfiforniation " of pleasure into pain, and vice 
versii, is inaccurate. Pain cannot be changed into pleasure 
or pleasure into pain, any more than black can be changed 

' Fcr fuiLticT Jelnilii on Ihis point see Chapter VII. 
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into whiteT Wliat is meant is that the conditions of 
txistence oF the one disappear to give plact; to ihe con- 
ditions of existence of the other. There is succession, but 
nol transforrriation ; i SyniptOm does not transform itself 
into its opposite. 

This succession, abrupt or gradoa!, leads us to ask whether 
there might not be a common basis, a certain identity of 
nature, between the two anlagonistic phenomena. The 
question thus put may be answered by one of two alterna- 
tive hypotlieses. 

I. The admission that tlie difference is fundainental and 
irteducible, that pain is as clearly to be distinguished 
from pleasiire as the visual sensation is from the auditory 
sensation: that these feelings constituli; an aiitiitomy — an 
irreconcilable antagonism. The clearest affirmation of this 
thesis is found in those writers who make pleasure and pain 
"sensations" compaiable to other sensations, and having 
their own specific character. 

a. The admission that the difference is one of degree, nf>t 
of nature; that the two contrary manifestations are only two 
moNitnIs of the same process; that they differ from each 
other only as sound differs from noise, or a very acute sound 
from a very deep one, both resulting from the same tause — 
the number of vibrations in any given space of time. I am 
myself inclined to maintain this second liypothcsis. 

Let us talie aS an example a simple case wheire the 
process is manifested in its totality. AVe have a person in 
a so-called indifferent, neutral, or mediuoi state, that is to 
sayi one which cannot be described as agreeable oc painful; 
ihe individual is simply alive, that is all. He is sensitive to 
the perfume of flowers; some are placed in his room — 
pleasure is the result. At the end of an hour all is changed; 
the subject is incommoded by the smell of the flowers, and 
avoids them. Hence we have three successive moments: 
indifference, pleasure, pain. 

But these three moments in consciousness have their 
correlatives in the modifications of the organism : circula- 
tion, respiration, motion, the various phases of nutrition. 
The first answers to the average vital formula, of^ the indi- 
\-idual ; the second to an increase in the vital functions, and, 
according to the usual furmula (which we shall examine 
later on), to an augmentation of energy ; tlie third Co a 
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lowering of the vital fanctions and a diminution of ener^ry. 
Such are the data of observation and exptirience. Fere's 
teseat'ches on tim olfactory si.'itsatioiis (to inentioii no 
others) have shown that the fcditigs accompanying them, 
pleasant or otheiwiKe, show themselves in an augmented 
or diminished pressure on th« dynamomeier. In a subject 
whose dynamomctric force is normally 50-55, a disagreeable 
odour lowers the index to 45, an agreeable; one raises It to 
65. In another {a hysterical patient) the odour of musk, a.t 
first very pleasant, raises the dynamometer froEi 23 to 46 ; 
in three minutes it becomes disagreeable, and the pressure 
sinks to 19.' We find, therefore, that the organism is 
subject to perpetual fluctuations, indicated in the conscious- 
ness by agreeabl-e or disagreeable feelings: the two opposites 
are connected with one and the same cause, the vJtal 
functions forming theic common basis ; and I should be 
inclined to propound the following hypothesis : — 

In most cases, if not in all, two contrary processes are 
going on simultaneously — one of increase, the other of 
diminution ; wkai coiius into the comaousnea is only tke 
result of a diference. 

A difference between what? Between receipt and ex- 
penditure. Let \!3, in order to show this clearly, take a 
point at which the destructive and constructive activities 
exactly balance one another, a condition corresponding 
to the neutral or indifferent state of psychologists, and let 
us represent the same by the numerical formula 50 = 50. 
At a subsequent point of time the destructive activities 
predominate ; let us suppose them equal to 5o, while the 
value of the constructive falls to 40. On comparing the 
second moment with the first, we find a negative difference 
of — 20, whose psychic equivalent is a painful state of con- 
sciousness. Let us then suppose a third moment, when 
the constructive activities are in the ascendent and equal 
60, while the destructive fall to 40; there will be a positive 
difference of + 20, whose psychic equivalent is a pleasant 
state of consciousness. I must beg the reader to take all 
this only by way of illustration. 

Thus understood, the "transformation" of pleasure into 
pain, and pain into pleasure, is only the translation into 
the order of affective psychology of the fundamental 
^ Yht, Sematioii el Manvemsnt, pp. 62, 6^, 
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rhytlim of life. The ktter reduces itself lo the ultimate 
fact of nutrition, consisting of two mutually interdependent 
processes, one of which implies the other, assimilation and 
dissimilation. Except in extreme cases, such as inanition 
and exhaustion on the one hand, and plethora on th<i 
other, in which one of the two processes prevails almost 
without counterpoise, they usually oscillate on either side of 
a medium, as pleasure and pain do on either sida of an 
alleged neutral slate. In physiology it happens that a 
very clear and easily verified phenomenon covers and hides 
n contrary phenomenon, so that the principal part of the 
occurrence is erroneously taken Cor the whole. Thus one 
knows that a muscle is heated by exercise, which seems to 
contravene the law of the transformation of energy, as the 
mechanicaL work done ought to consume a part of th'St 
mode of motion which we call heat. Beclard and several 
others after him have shown that there is a real lowering of 
temperature at the beginning of positive work, and that two 
opposite phenomena appear in the muscle when in action ; 
one physical, absorbing heat and determining a cooling of 
the active muscle; the other chcmicai, producing a heating 
of the muscle. The latter masks the former. In the same 
way, the well-known experiments of Schiff have shown that 
the brain is heated when it receives impressions and elabor- 
ates them; it ought to grow cold, since it is doing work: 
but Tanzi's experiments seem to establish the existence of 
alternating oscillations of cold and heat while the brain 
b at work. We recall these facts, thouEl^ "ot in direct 
relation to our subject, to show that the coexistence of two 
opposite processes, the most apparent of which conceals 
the other, is not a chimera. There are frequently two 
simultaneous phenomena, of which the one is seen and not 
the other. 

According to this hypothesis, then, tlic conditions of 
existence of pleasure and pain are implied the one by the 
other, and always coexistent. What is expressed by 
consciousness is a surj'/us, and what is called their trans- 
formation is only a difference in favour of one or the olher.^ 

' This also seems to be ihe view adopted liy Rutgers MdrsTiall (o/- 
hV,), In the first place, he alivaya considers " pleasurd-pahs " as eon- 
n«IcJ bla-les, p-lensure being expeiienced ■' whenever the physical 
atiiviiy cindJeiit wiili ihe psychic slats lo which the jileasure is 
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I add some final remarks on the so-called transformation 
of pain into pleasure. Being rarer than its opposite, it 
presents some peculiarities to be noted. 

Very acute pleasures exhaust quickly^a condition very 
favourable to the rapid appearance of pain; I do not see 
that acute pain ever changes into pleasure, except perhaps 
in a few cases to be ejtamined in the following chapter. 

The "transformation" does not take place abruptly, but 
always by a gradual transition. 

Some have attempted to explain it by habit; but this 
is so general a term as to require fresh definition in each 
individual case. It has also buen said that the painful 
sensation, bdng accompanied by disorganisation and 
loweriug of the vital power, produces, ipsa facto, an 
organic repair, a vital increase, which is the essentia! condi- 
tion of pleasure. But this does not prove that the period 
of reintegration coexists with the first impression and 
imparts to it a contrary affectii'e sign. The novice in the 
use of tobacco is at first incommoded by headache, nausea, 
etc; then there follows a period of repair, but it is not 
directly connected with the act of smoking. 

It seems to me preferable to admit, with Beaunis, that 
the agreeable states we speak of are not simple but complex, 
consisting of a certain number of elements. " It may 
happen that, among the elements which compose sensation, 
some are; agreeable and some painful; with habit and 
exercise the painful element gradually disappears from 
the consciousness, and only the agreeable elements of the 
sensation remain. In this case there would not really bt; 
a transformation of the pain into pleasure, hut an extinction, 
a disappearance of the disagreeable elements of the sensa- 
tion, and a predominance of the agreeable ones."^ 

Thecause of this change seems tome to lie in the biological 
fuaction called adaptation, of whose true nature very little is 
Itnowi, and which appears to reduce itself to nutritive modi- 
fications. Experiment shows that its efficacy cannot be 
depended on : it succ -'uds in some persons, but fails in others. 

altaclied involves llie use of surplus sloped force^tbe resolution, of 
sutplus potential into actual energy ; or, in oiher words, n-heneuer the 
energy involved in tlie rcn-Otion lo a stimulus is grealer in amount tiian 
the eriMEy which lie siimulua habitually calls fotih," — P. 204. 
'' Beautiis,. Sctuatiaif! fitltrriei, pp> 246, 247. 
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Utility Iff the pathological method — SsareA pr a criterion of 

thi t'lOrbid state ; abnormal reasiioit through excess or 
defect; apparent disproportion hiivecit cause and effect; 
chroiiidty — /. Alorlnd pleasures, not peculiar to ad- 
•Danced dviUsafion — Difft:rtHt alhmpts at e,rpJanatian — 
This slate cannot be explained by norma! psyckalogy : 
it is the rudimentary form of the suicidal tendency — 
Classification^ Siiiii-pathelogicitl pleasures: those destruc- 
tive of the individual, th&se destriiciive oj i/us sacin/ ordtr 
-^^11, Abnormal fnins — Melancholic type — Whence does 
the painful state arise in its permanent form^ from an 
organic disposition f or from a fixed ideal —Examples 
of the two cases. 

The title of this cliapter may seem paradoxicai, pleasure 
being as a rule the expression or healtli, and even of 
exuberant life, and pain, by its very de(inition, a di'seased 
state. It must be admitted that, for the latter, the ex- 
pression abnormal would be pr-eferable. However, the facts 
w-e are about tn study are nnt rara, and deserve separate 
evaminadoii, because the duvlations and anomalies of 
pleasure and pain serve to make the nature of each better 
umderstood- 

Taking om subject, for the first time, on the pathological 
sidt;, a proceeding to be .ipplied later on to each of the 
simple or complex emotions in turn, ccrtaiji preliminary 
remarks are indispensable. 

The application of the [lathological method to psychology 
needs nn justification; its efficacy has been prnved. The 
results obtained are Ion niimernns and Inn well known to 
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need enumeration. This method, in fact, has two principal 
advan.tageS"(i) it is a magnifying instrument, ampHfyirg 
the normal phenomenon ; hallucination explains the paft 
played by the image, and hypnotic suggestion throws Itght 
on the suggestion met with in ordinary life; (2) k is a 
valuable instrament of analysis. Pathology, it has justly 
been remarked, is only physiology out of order, and nothing 
leads better to the understanding of a machine than the 
etimination or the deviation of one of its wheels. Aphasia 
produces a decomposition of memory and its dififerent signs, 
which the subtlest psychological analysis could not attempt 
or even suspecf. 

The principal difficulty of this method lies in deteimining 
the precise moment when it can be applied. The distinction 
between the healthy and the morbid is often extremely difficult 
to establish. No doubt there are cases where no iiesitation 
is possible; but there are also debatable zones lying be- 
tween the territories of health and disease. Claude Bernard 
ventured to write, "VVhat is called the normal state is 
purely a conception of the mind, a typical ideal form 
entirely disengaged from the thousand divergences among 
which the organism is incessantly floating, amid its alter- 
nating and intermittent functions." If this is the case with 
regard to bodily health, we may expect to find it still more 
so with regatd to mental. The dilemma; Either this man 
is mad or he is not, is, in many cases, says Griesinger, 
meaningless. The psychical organism, being more complex 
and less stable than the physical, makes it still more difficult 
to fix a norm. Finally, this difficulty attains its maximum 
in our subject, because the emotional—the most mobile 
among all the forms of paycliic Ufe — oscillates incessantly 
iiround one point of frquilibriuni, always ready to sink too 
low or rise too high. 

As, however, it is necessary to adopt some definite 
characteristics which may serve as pathological signs, as 
criteria for distinguishing the healthy from the morbid in 
the emotional order, we shall accept those proposed by 
F^r^. According to him, an emotion may be considered as 
morbid — 

I. When its physiological concomitants present themselves 
with extraordinary intensity (I think we should add, or an 
extraordinary depression). 
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^V J, VVIien it takes place without sufficient determining 

^^ cause. 

^1 3, When its effects are unreasonaMy prolonged-' 

^B These three signs, which I slial] call respectively abnormal 

^B reaction by excess or defect, disproportion (apparent) be- 

^M tween cause and effect, and chronicity, will frequently be of 

^1 service to us in the study of the emotions. For the moment 

^M we are only treating of pleasure and pain. 
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Ueginning with pleasure, I shall first examine a typical 
ca^e studied by several physiologists, who have not furnished 
any, to me, satisfactory explanation, I mean the special 
state which has been called "the luxury of pity" (Spencer), 
pleasure in pain (Bouillier), and which it would be more 
accurate to call "the pleasure of pain." It consists in being 
pleased with one's own suffering and tasting it like a pleasure. 

This disposition of the mind is not, as one might thinV, 
liar to iiasi persons and to epochs of refined civilisa- 

in ; it seems inherent in humanity the moment it emerges 
from barbarism, Eouillier" has quoted from the ancient 
writers passages referring to it, not only in Lucretius, 
Seneca, and other moralists, hut in the Homeric poems, 
which reflect a very primitive civilisation, yet in which a 
man "rejoices in his tears." Parallel passages might have 
been found in the Bible, and alsOf I suppose, in the epics 
of ancient India. We have not, dierefore, to deal with a 
lare phenomenon, though it becomes more frequent as 
we advance in civilisation. 

A few examples will be of greater value than any opinions 
I tould cile. They may be found of all sorts — pleasure in 
physical pain, and pleasure in moral pain. Certain patients 
find intense enjoyment in irritating their sores. Mante- 
^uwi^ says: "I knew an old man who acknowledged to 
me that he found an extraordinary pleasure, and ore which 
se«med to him equal to any other, in scratching the inflamed 
surfaces surrounding a senile sore in his leg from which he 
had suffered for some years.'' 

* F^rr, PathoUgie des EiiitrlJmii, p. 223. 

* BouiUier, Du ptakir tt d^ la deutiai; tliap. vii. 

* Hantt'EaMa, fisiefost^ dtf f'f'tt<*'-f, p, 36. 
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A celebrated man of the Renaissance, Cardan, says m his 
autobiography that "he could not do wEthout suffering, and 
when this happened to him, he felt such an impulse arise in 
him, that every other pain seemed a teller." When in this 
state, he was in the habit of torturing his own body tilL 
forced toshedtears by the pain.' 1 might emiiHerate a long 
series of these pleasures of physical pain. Of the pleasures 
of moral pain 1 will give but one example : melancholy in 
the ordinary, non-nnedical sense — the melancholy of lovers, 
poets, artists, etc This state may be considered as typical 
of the deliberate enjoyment of sadness. Any one may be 
sad, but melancholy is not to be attained by every one. I 
may mention also, in passing, the pleasures of ugliness in 
Eesthetics, and the taste for sanguinary spectacles and 
tortures which we shall have to considec i» anothet place. 

If we leave the facts and come to the explanations pro- 
posed, we shall find that they are not numerous. Bouillier 
{o/, (■//,) seems to adopt the opinion of a Cartesian, who 
said, "If the soul, in all movements of the passions, even 
the most painful, is in some measure tickled by a secret 
feeling of pleasure, if it takes pleasure in pain, and does not 
wish to be consoled, it is because of a consciousness that 
the stale in which it finds itself is the state of heart and 
mind best suited to its situation." I fail to under- 
stand this pretended explanation, I prefer that of Hamil- 
ton, who places the principal cause in the increased 
activity imparted to our whole being by the sense of 
our own sufTerings. This, at leastj is logical, since 
pleasure is connected with its habitual correlative — an 
increase of activity. Spencer has examined the problem 
at greater length.^ "Here I will draw attention only to 
another egoistic sentiment, and I do this because of its 
mysterious nature. It is a pleasiirably painful sentiment, 
of which it is difficult to identify the naturi?, and still more 
difficult to trace the genesis. 1 refer to what is sometimes 
called 'tho luxury of grief.' ... It seems possible that this 
sentiment, which makes a sufi'i;rer wish to be alone with 
his grief, and makes him resist all distraction frnm it, may 

' A ciirit)U5 study nf pnlhulopcal paychfjI'i^J' migTil lie fininrleil on \he 
De I'lta Propria of Carihn, who was eviJeiilLj- ivhal would now lie 
calle-(i a neiiropiilli anil a di'sl^rtrlihft'^ 

' Priunffts of Psychnh^^y, \\., g JlS., 
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arise Trom dwelliiiij an the contrast between his own worth, 
as he estimates it, nnd the treatment lie h.^s reccivt;d— 
either from his fdlow-beings or from a power which he is 
prone to think of anthropomorphical iy. If he feels that he 
has deserved much while he has received little, and stlU 
more if instead oF good there has come evil, the coiiscious- 
nes5 of this evil is qualified by the consciousness of worth, 
made pleasurably dominant by the contrast. . . There is 
an idea of much withheld, and a feeling of implied superiority 
to those who withhold it. , , That this e-iplatialion is the 
true one I feel by no means clear. I throw it out simply as 
a suggestion, confessing that this peculiar emotion is one 
which neither analysis nor synthesis enables; me clearly to 
understand." 

This explanation seems to me only a partial one, and not 
applicable to all cases. In tny opinion, no efforts of this 
kind can be successful, because the authors remain on the 
ground of normal psychology. This class of facts ought 
to be treated by tlie pathological method. It may be said 
that this is only the substitution of one word for another. 
By no me.ins, as we shall see by the result. 

The mistake lies in attacking, in the first instance, 
phenomena of loo delicate a nature, and considering 
them as isolated facts. We must proceed, not by 
synthesis or analysis, but by the cumulative method — i.e., 
we must establish a chain of facts, of which the last links, 
being of overwhelming importance, shall throw light on the 
first 1 indicate the principal stages of this gradation 
thus — Esthetic melancholy (transitory and intermittent); 
spleen, melancholia (in the medical sense) •,^ then, advancing 
a step further, suicidal tendencies, and finally, suicide. 
This last term makes all the others comprehensible. The 
first stages are only embryonic, abortive', or modified forms 
of the tendency to self-destruction, of the desire which 
makes it seem agreeable. The weaker forms — checked in 
an immense majority of eases — -approximate more or less to 

' KtaiTt'CbinE [ctnailo i "An ahnormd mode of feeling on the 
yal\ of IViclanclniIic; [lalienla is fouml in llie enjoyment of pajn 
t/.M>eUi;i-eiiy In Ihese mdividiirl!:, idea? whidi, in a healthy 5iale, 
mfyaW h* pinvnj-arive nf jinitt, iiw^Uen in ihe diFcn-ifii conscicu'.ne-i'; a 
faint feelini o( sali4(.^clion which represents the cijrtes|'ondiii|r afiTeciiva 
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deslruclion, and can only be explained if compared with the 
eKtreme case. 

The evoJutionisIs have slated the liypothesis thai there 
must have existed certain animals so constituted that, in 
them, pleasure was connected with destructive acts, paio 
with useful ones, and that, as every animal seeks pleasure 
and shuns pain, they must have perished in i-iitue of their 
very consittution, since they sought the destructive and 
shunned the preservative infliiences. There is nothing 
chimerical in this supposition, for we see men find pleasure 
in acts which, as Ihcy verj' well know, will speedily result 
in their de^iths. A being thus constituted is abnormal, 
illo^ioilj he contains within himself a contradiction of 
which he will perish. 

Hut, one may say, if pattt and hurtful acts on the one 
hand, pleasure and seniceable acts on the other, form indis- 
soluble paits, of sue!) a kind that the painful state in 
COnsfioMsness is the equi\-alent of destructive acts in the 
tt^rttsm, aiul inversely, we should here have an inter' 
WKsion— plrasuiw would espn?ss disorganisation; pain, re- 
o^tnisaii^^. This hypothesis is not a very probable one, 
MM scanrx'ly seems necessary-. If we admit, as has been 
said in the preceding cha[.«er, that there always exist two 
ainitlUancous »nJ wj'^wite processes whose difference is 
•M thU b pncctitiUie to the consciousness, it is sufltcient 
iW Ott» of ihe »fw«ss«s M be iccelerated or the other 
tf^^nlnli in »n unHirnui) nutuner, in order to change the 
\UttrnHH,v in Ckvour erf ome or the other. No doubt the 
Itiul w««ll it>nttli^-ts tlw niV, ssnoe in the above cases 
Ih* Mtt^^lut whh-^h t-H^jhl to be li««Uive (pain) is positive 
<t4p*\tMvV Bwt thw is * WW proof A»t we »re confronted 
ttrth It \»«*viAh^>»V »n iiwawJy, * pathoto^l case to be 

I Ktw l*t«4i t^^ itwtf «Mi sHrfied a tjpk*l case : it now 
ivuMin\ m<4 lh^ tnimttm. bin M dBsi^ pathological 
t4mwt« M «(^ tat ikMt «lNlit M<MMT. Taking as a 
«tt(yW 1W e\v««l«M iWtoWoM af MtHl^via, "Morbid 

i*M»WV w tM wtHv>4^ V* <Wv» tlt« ««• « t*« effect of 
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fcnow that the pleasures of taste, smell, sight, hearing, 
touch, muscular exercise, the sexual rektioiis, produce 
fatigue and exhaustion, or even suddenly become painful. 
The pleasures of affection, of self-love, of possession, when 
they become passions — that is to say, when ihey increase 
in intensity and stability — cease to be pure pleasures; a 
painful element is addeJ to them. This phenomenon i-s 
natural and logical, since every increase iri activity entaiis 
losses, and consequently conditions of pain. This class is 
scarcely morbid, since pain here succeeds pleasure. This is 
not the case with the other two, in which pleasure rises from 
the midst of destruction, and dominates the consciousness. 
2. Pleasures destructive of the individual. I do not stop 
to discuss certain anomalies of taste and smell which will 
be described elsewhere j but the pleasures due to intoxica- 
tion and narcotics art so widespread that they seem 
inherent in humanity. At all times, in all places, even in 
the savage state, man has found SrtifiCial nn;anS of living — 
if only for a. moment — In an enchanted world. He has 
himself created this pleasure for his own destruction, Bui 
th«re are still clearer cases— of tendeticies not acquired or 
invent ed^when pleasure makes and dominates the process 
of disorganisation. Thus, during a certain period of the 
general paralysis of the insane, the patient believes himself 
to possess the supreme degree of strength> health, riches, 
and power; satisfaction and happiness are expressed in his 
whole bearing. Thus in certain forms of acute mania, on 
one side (which we shall pass over for the present) it shows 
itself in anger j on another, in exuberant spirits, abounding 
joy — a feeling of energy and vigour. Some patients say, 
after their recovery, that they never felt so happy as during 
their illness (KrafTt-Ebing). We may also mention the case 
of consumptive patients, many of whom are novcr so rich 
in hopes or so fertile in projects as when nt the point of 
death. Finally, we have the sense of well-being ("euphoria") 
of the dying. It has been attempted to explain this by 
analgesia, as if the suppression of pain were identical with 
the appearance of joy, Fdr^, who has examined the question 
in his Paihohgit des EmoCmu,''- concludes that this exaltation 
is due to momentary but positive conditions of the cerebral 
circulation. 

' Pp. 170 el tig. 
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Must we admit that, in these cases, by an inconceivable 
derogation from natural determinism, pleasure becomes the 
translation into consciousness of a deep and incurable 
disorganisation? Theri^ is no need of this. It is. more 
rational to admit that tliis pleasure is here, as elsewhere, 
connected with its nitural cause, a superabundance of vital 
activit)^ Every pathological pleasure is accompanied by 
excitability ; but the latter is not a normal activity, or the 
fever-piitienl and the neuropath would enjoy an excess of 
health. In reality, we are confront<?d with a complex case; 
on the One hand, a perpetual and enorriious loss, which 
goes on rapidly, ■without becoming perceptible to the 
consciousness; ort the oilier, a superficial excitement, 
which is momentary and conscious. The anoaialy is in 
this psychic disproportion, or rather in the short-sighted 
consciousness, which cannot pass its narrow limits and 
penetrate into the region of the unconscious. 

3. Destructive pli:asures of a socia.1 character, ivhich are 
connected, not witli the sufifering of the individual himself, 
but with that of others. Such is the pleasure felt in killing 
and seeing killed — in sanguinary spectacles, buU-fights, fiyhts 
between anhnals, and, in a much feebler degree, in liearing 
or reading tales of bloodshed. These pleasures can be 
explained; they denote the satisfaction of tendencies to 
violence and destruction, which, strong or weak, conscious 
or unconscious, esist in all men. They may be studied 
under the heading of the pathology -of tendencies, which 
I shall treat later on ; let me only remark in passing that 
these tendencies involve a certain display of energy, which 
is one of the conditions of active pleasure. 

One question in conclusion. Can plL-asure, and joy in 
particular, be the cause of a grave catastrophe, such as mad- 
ness or death? Some alienists — Euckniil, Tiike, Guislain, 
etc. — quote cases of madness which they attribute to sudden 
joy, such as an unforeseen inhiTitance, or success in obtain- 
ing a long-wish ed-for situfltion. The same thesis has been 
maintained in the case of death' occurring suddenly, or after 
syncope. Griesinger maintains that it is extremely rare — 
if it ever happens — for exicessive joy by lisef/ to produce 

• For some facts, which may or may not be well auilieniicated, we 
Firii, ep. cil., p, 23^. 
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madness. Others absolutely dtry the fact' It is certain 
that joy is seldom sten liguring in any enumeration of tlie 
causes of madness. Joy, as a state of consciousness, could 
rot have such effects. The catastrophe can only be ex- 
plained by sudden and violent orgaiiic troubles, which can- 
not have this elTect unless there already exists a predispoisition. 
IC is not joy which maddens or kills, but t!he shock received 
by a being in an abnormal state. It would be more correct 
to say that an event which, in the generality of men, oii^kt 
to cause joy, here produces a peculiar pathological state 
ending in madness or dt^alli. 



II, 

The other side of the subject may be briefly disposed of. 
We occasionally, though rarely, meet with people who grieve 
over good foitune when it comes to them ; these have the 
{.laio of pleasure. 1 do not think that any psycliologist has 
dwelt on then*, and it seems (o me usdcss to make a study 
of these cases. Though in form the reverse of the pleasure 
of pain, it fundamentally resembles it. This disposition of 
mind, found in certain pessimists, is rightly called eccentric 
or bizarre — i.e., general opinion instinctively looks on it 
as a deviation, an anomaly. This, inoreovcTj is only a 
special instance of a gineral statu of mind — morbid or 
pathologic sadnuss — which we are about to study. I 
have remarked above that, as pain and sadness always 
involve a morbid element, the expression abnormal \"j\:Xdi 
be more accurate and less open lo criticism. 

In order to affirm that a physical or moral pain is outside 
tlie usual law, and may be described as abnornia], wc shall 
have recourse to the three distinctive marks given at the 
opening of this chapter, and we can take, as our one type, 
tb&t ul nidan<;bolia in tile medical sense. It presents the 
rcciuired characteristics: the long duration, disproportion 
between the cause and tfl'cct experienced, and excessive or 
insufficient reaction. 

It is needless tu give a dtscription of the melancholic 
Matcj it may be fuund in all treatises on inuntal disease. 
Tbis aflcTtion a^stimtS many clinical forms, varying from 
mthtHihulia ft i (if III lilt which simulates a stupid apathy, to the 
' F^T^, PathalogU Jts Enteiiens, pp. 293, 2941 
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agitated form accompanied by iiigessant gcoans, from the 
slight to tlie profound and incurable forms. It will be 
sufficient to enumerate the most general features. In 
comparing melancholy with ordinary sadness, we may 
follow the cumulative method, because the moibid state 
is nothing but the normal condition thrown into high 
lehet 

I. We know that the physiolosical characteristics of 
normal sadness are reducible to a single formula : lowering 
of the vital functions. The same is the case with melan- 
cholia, where, however, the organic depression is much 
more accentuated. Constriction of the vaso-motor nerves, 
resulting; in a diminished calibre of the arteries, antemia, 
and lowered temperature of the extremities ; lowering 
of the cardiac pressure, which may descend from an 
average of Soo grammes to 65-0 and even 600 grammes ; 
a progressive skckenin.g of nutrition, with various resultant 
manifestations, such as digestive troubles, checked secretions, 
etc.; slow and rare movements; a dislilce of all muscular 
effort, al! work, all physical exercise, unless there are (as 
sometimes happens in cases of agitated melancholia) 
moments of disordered reflex movements and attacks of 
fury. Such is the general condition. It is obvious that 
this represents pain carried to an extreme degree, and that 
we find, litre too, as well as in normal melancholy, passive 
and active pains. 

3. The psychic characturistics consist, in the first place, 
of an emotional state varying from apathetic resignation Eo 
despair; some patients are so crushed as to think themselves 
dead, It has been noted that, in general, persons of a 
gloomy disposition are incUned to melancholia, while those 
of a cheerful one rather tend towards mania. In both cases 
there is an ejcaggeration of the normal condition. The 
intellectual disposition consists in the slackening of the 
association of ideas, in indolence of the mind. Or- 
dinarily, a fixeij idea predominates, excluding from the 
consciousness all that has no relation to it ; thus the 
liypochoiidriac thinks only of his health ; the nostalgic, of 
his country; the religious melancholiae, of his salvation. 
Voluntary activity is almost ail; aboulia, "the conscious- 
ness of not willing, is the very essence of this disease" 
(Schiile). Sometimes there are violent and unexpected reSex 
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impulses, which are a new proof of the annihilation of llie 
will. To sum up: wliile normal sadness has its momenls 
of intermission, the raelancholiac Is shut up in his grief as 
if by an impenetrable wall, without the slightest fissure 
through which a ray of joy might reach him. 

Here arises a question we cannot neglect, because it is 
connected with one of the principal theses of this work, 
the fundamental part played by the feelings. Passive 
melancholia, being taken as the type of the painful state 
under its extreme and permanent form, what is i(s origin? 
There are two possible answers. We may admit that a 
physical pain, or a certain representation, engenders a 
melancholic disposition, and poisons the affective life. 
Or we may admit that a vague and general state of 
depression and disorganisation becomes concrete and fixes 
itself in an idea. On the first supposition the intellectual 
state is primary, and the affective state resultant. On the 
second the affective state is the first moment, and the 
intellectual state results from it. 

This probiem, rather psychical than practical, has only 
occupied a very small number of alienists, Scbiile admits 
the twofold origin.* Sometimes the patient, suffering from 
a painful and causeless depression, which he cannot shake 
oft, inquires no Further; but, most frequently, he connects 
the painful feeling with some incident in his previous or 
present life. Sometimes, i/nuA more rarely^ the haunting 
idea is the first to appear, and forms the pivot of the melan- 
cholic slate and its consequences. Dr, DuniaSt^ who has 
devoted a special work to this question, foundtd on his 
own observatioti, cottit^s to the sam*; conclusions as Schiile, 
One of his patients attributed her incurable sadness, in turn, 
and without sufiicient reason, to her husband, to lier son, to 
expected loss of work. In others, the melancholy is of 
iiitdlectual origin; the loss of fortune, the idea of irre- 
vocable damnation, etc He is thus led to admit that a 
melanchoha of organic origin is the most frequent, one of 
intellectual origin the rarest. 

Can we trace back these two modes of manifestation to 

^ ScJtlle, TraiU (lini./i4f df! maladui tiniiiaUt, Art. "Melan- 

colie " (French edilion), pp. 21, 28. 

* G. Dumas, Z« I'lali inftlhstuds dans lu uUiniuoUt, where may Ijo 
(ouDd seveial deLa.ile(i ul»erv4liuns. 
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a common and deepi;r cause? This is Krafft-libing's^ 
solution: "We must consider psychic pain and the arrest of 
ideas as co-ordinate phenomena; and there is reason t-o think 
of a common cause, of a nutritive trouble of the brain 
(antemia?), leading to a diminished expenditure of netvous 
activity. Taken comprehensively, melancholia may be con- 
sidered as a morbid condition of the psychic organism 
founded on nutritive troubles, and characterised on the 
one hand by the feeling of pain and a particular mode of 
reaction on the part of the whole consciousness (psychic 
neuralg;ia), on the other by the difficulty of psychic move- 
ments (instinct, ideas), and finally, by their arrest." 

I am unwilling to incur the reproach of inferring more 
from facts than they contain, and of itisisting on unity at 
any price; but it follows from the preceding that if the 
element of feeling is not everywhere and always primary, 
at least it is so in the majority of cases. Besides, it is 
closely connected with fundamental trophic troubles, so that 
we arrive at thu same conclusion by another road. Dumas 
{op. at., pp. J33 el ?(q.) has insisted on the depressing 
influences of marshy soil, on the stagnation, the physical 
and mora) apathy of the inhabitants of Sulogne, the 
Dombes, the Maremtiia, and other regions infested by 
malaria^ a coiidition which may be summed up in two 
words, sadness and reKij^naiion. These facts are quite in 
favour of the organic orif^in of melancholia. 

The sp::cial study of the anon!:ili<;3 of piuasure and pain 
is not important for itself alone. The formula generally 
adniilLed sincu Aristotle, which couples pleasure with utility, 
pain with what is injurious, admits of many exceptions in 
practice. Perhaps the constitution of a pathological group 
in the study of pleasure and pain may permit us to solve 
some diffieulties, to preveiit the rule and the esceptious being 
placed on the same plane, and unduly assimilated to one 
another. We shall see that this is so in one of the following 
chapters. 

^ Krallt-Ebing, a^. iU., vul. ii., sue. l, cliap. i, 
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Tu)« meth&di -of sfudy — Affirmative thesis foituded ct obser- 
vation, dedudton, and psycko-fkysia— Negative t/iesis: 
the piychologkai trinity; eonfmion Ixtivesii cenuioiisness 
and iitfrospeefion — Divtnity cf ttmper^UHnlS, 

Up to the present, pleasure and pain have been studied 
first separately, as two perfectly distinct st;ites, pure, by 
hypothesis, froai every admixture. We then examined those 
singular cases where pain becomes the material or occasion 
of pleasurt', and vice vsrsA. We have still to speak of those 
cases where the agreeable and the painful toexisi in varying 
proportions in the consciousness — e.g., in lh<3 mountain- 
climber who feels at the same time fatigue, the fear of the 
precipices, the beauty of the landscape, and the pleasure of 
difficulty vanquished. Nothing is more frequent, than, these 
niived forms; they would even be the rule if one could 
admit, with certain authors, that there arc no unmiscd 
pleasures or pains; but by their complex and composite 
nature they arc, in fact, emotions, and we shall come to 
tbeni again later On. 

The subject of this chapter is quite different. It is the 
much-discussed, still unsolved, and perbaps insoluble 
pr(.ib|em of ncvtral stales, statL-s of indifference, free from 
any accompaniment, either pleasurable or painful. Do surb 
ejtiiti' Itolli the affirmative and negative are maintained by 
good authorities; there is even a psyclioiogist who seems to 
me to have adopted each thesis in turn,' 

' For a shorl hialorkal siiimiiaty rif Ilie qiieiilion up !ti ih- middle t.'( 
\\k tiinclccnlh ccaUliy, ^e liiiu.il licr, Du plaiiir ct lie l» deulittr^ 
cK^pi xi. 
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The question call Otily be entered on in two ways— by 
observation and by argument Let us examine the results 
of these two methods. 

I. Does the state orindifTerence exist as an observable fact i 
Bain is, among contemporary writers, the principal cham- 
pion of this thesis, which has excited a lengthy discussion." 
He does not pretend to affirm that there is a single state of 
feeling free from every agreeable or disagreeable element; 
but if these elements only exist as infinitesimal quantities, 
psychology need take no account of them. Pleasure and 
pain are clearly defined generic states; yet there is a prac- 
tical interest in knowing whether any neutral conditions 
exist Bain finds the type of these in eases of simple 
excitement, which may be accompanied either by pleasure 
or by paiin, but remain distinct from either. The sensation 
of burning, the smell of asafcetida, the taste of aloes, these 
are modes of excitement which we call pain, because in 
them pain predominates. The noise of a mill, the confused 
murmur of a great city, are modes of excitement which may 
be called agreeable or disagreeable; but the excitement is 
the essential fact, the pleasure and pain are accidental. 

Bain does not appear to me happy in most of the examples 
he has chosen. I quote some of them. The shock pro- 
duced by surprise — but surprise is only a mitigated form of 
fear, and in nearly all cases instantaneously assumes a 
painful or pleasurable^ character. The state of expecta- 
tion ; "'J'he intense objectivity of one's looks when follow- 
ing a race, or a gTcat surgical op[:ration, is not, strictly 
speaking, unconsciousness, but a maximum of energy with 
a minimum of consciousness- It is rather a mode of indiffer- 
ence — more of an excitement than an affective state." Here 
we may make the same comment; moreover, there is in 
expectation a feeli-iig of effort which soon becoraies fatigue, 
and, in must instances, expectation involves the anticipation 
of some event either desired or dreaded. 

Those who do not attempt to prove the existence uf 
neutral slates by direct observation deduce them from 
general princijiles. Thus Sergi considers thum as the neces- 
sary t'fitict of determinate biological conditions. Pleasure 
and pain being the two fundamental forms — ^the two poles 

■ See .Mind, Ocl. 1887, Jan. and April iSSS, Jan. 1SS9; and J. 
Sully, TAi IIuHian Mind, vul. ii. pp- 4, 5. 
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of tbe life of feeling, there must exist between them a 
neutral zone corresponding to a state of perfect adaptation. 
Pain is a state of consciousness revealing a conflict of the 
Orgaaism with exterior forces — a want of adaptation of one 
to the other ; whence a loss of ener^'y. Pleasure is. a state of 
consciousness which makes it evident that the reaction of 
the organism is connected with external excitations, whence 
arises, by synergy, a heightening of vital activity. Indiffer- 
ence is the neutral state of consciousniess showing a 
perfect adaptation of the organisin to C03istant and vaiiable 
intensities — in other words, excitations which neither in- 
crease nor diminish vital activity, but preserve it, produce a 
state vf equilibrium amd appeal to the consciousness neither 
as pleasure nor pain.^ This hypothesis — viz., that at certain 
moments the sentient being neither loses nor gains, and 
that such 15 the substratum of the psychic state called 
neutral, stems to me extremely probable, but remains no 
more than a hypothesis. 

Now let us question the psycho- physicists who have 
treated this subject according to thi;ir own special method, 
while coming to different conclusions. It is difficult to 
adopt a procedure more theoretical than theirs, or one 
belter adapted to show the insufficiency of iho intclluctualist 
method in this domain of psychology. In truth, the subject 
treated by Iheni is a special aspect of the problem, not its 
totality; they are inquiring whether, in the " transfornia- 
tion" of pleasure into pain, and vice vemi, there is, in the 
passage from one contrary to the other, a point of neutrality 
or indifference. Wundt graphically teprcseuts the pheno- 
menon by a curve : the portion of this curve above the line 
of the abscissa has a positive value, and corresponds to the 
development of pleasure ; the portion below corresponds to 
the development of pain, and has a negative value; the 
precise (xjiiit where the curve cuts the line of the abscissa (to 
rise in the direction of pleasure or descend in that of juiri) 
corresponds to neutrality or indifference, Lehmann, who, 
however, admits that weak sensations are neutral states, 
gives a curve rather dlitri;i'<;nt from that of U'nndt. From 
an observation first made by Tlorwicz, and cxperimenls 
conducted by Lehamnn himself, it appears that, if one dips 

' fiyekolOjiit jiAyiioh^que, iv., cli. i., pp. 309 tt stg, {French 

cditiun.) 
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one's fuiger into water whust; temperature gradually rises 
from 35° to ^a° Centigrade during a space of 2 minutes and 
20 secouds, one feels first an a^reeabie warmtlij then some 
Blight, unpleasant prickings, then osciUatbns of intense 
prickings with momenta of rest, and lastly, pain. His 
conclusion is contrary to Wiindt's, for he finds that tlie 
passage from pleasure to pain, docs not take place in a 
neutral state. ^ 

Experiments are not to be despised; but as for the figure 
supposed to illustrate the phenomenor, it is merely mis- 
leading ; this mathematical conception explains nothing. 
The assimilation of pleasure to a positive, and pain to a 
negative value, is quite arbitrary. Moreover, the passage 
from //mj- to minus quantities through zero is an operation 
which has its base in our faculty of abstraction, and for 
its mat^irials abstract and homogeneous quantities. The 
different degrees of pleasure and pain are nothing of tliJa 
sort. We do not even know if these two phenomena have 
a common foundation, if there is a common measure 
between the two, if they are not both irreducible, and we 
have no right to place, theoretically, a NuUpunki at the 
point of transition from one to the other. The problem is 
one of a concrete order; it is ti question of fact, whether 
soluble or not, which is put before us. 

1. Let us now listen to those who refuse to admit states 
of indifference. 

Every state of consciousness is a triiiity in the theological 
sense : it is the knowledge of some exterior or interior 
event; it includes motor elements; it has a certain tone of 
feeling. Wt; describe itas intellectual, motor, or emotional, 
according to the preponderance of one of these elements, 
not its exclusive existence. It is a well-known fact that the 
cleariir a perception, the weaker is its tone of feeling, 
and the more intense an emotion, the more attenuated the 
intcllec!ii.al element which has evoked it; but diminution is 
not equivalent to disappearance. If neutral states existed, 

' Wundt, Cituul'-ii^e ifer fhynoL Psycheh^s^it (41 U German ed. ), vol. 
'■ PP- SS7 *■' "'/■ ! Lishmann, Haiifi/t;tictzg, etc., §§ 235'24i. One uf 
Wiindl's raosi disiJnguished pupils, Kulpc, in his Uiiiriss dcr Psydiohgu 
( 1S05), con.iders ihe eitisiencc of .1 Bl.itc iil inJiflcrenee "-can hirJiy be 
rlDuljieij in ihe fnce of a long Kites of DbservAtiuns ^'liich aup^iuit it>" 
(English. edition, p. 242.} 
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one of the Fmidamental elements of psyciiic life would exist 
only in an intermittent form, and at some iromejits even 
cease to be. 

Besides this, let tis observe ourselves and interrogate our 
own consciousness, " Let lis consider ourselves at one of 
those moments of calm and apparent indiflerenee, whvi; it 
seems as if nothing could move us, and our numbed sensi- 
btlily remains, as it were, suspended between pleasure and 
pain. This deceptive appearance of insensibility atid 
aridity always masks some more or less feeble sensations 
of ease or uneasiness, some more or less slight and con- 
fused sentiments of joy or grief which are none the less 
real for ijeing in nowise vivid or e.\ciling. Moreover, how 
could our sensibility fail to be, constantly, more or less 
impressed by so many general causes which, independent 
of particular causes, so constantly act upon us, at every 
instant of our Mfi^ and which, so to speak, ceaselessly 
besiege us, from within and from without i*" Bouillier, 
the author of this passage {"/'. <"//., chap, xi.), supports his 
assertions by citing the innumerable iuipressions which come 
from the internal organs, from the state of the air and sky, 
from light, from the most trivial incidents of common life. 

It is certain that the domain of the indifferent states, if 
existent at all, is very scanty. Yet, however skilfully 
Bouihier may support his th^is, there is one irrefragable 
objection to be urged against it ; the It'slLuiony of Lhu con- 
sciousness, always doubtful, is here more so than elsewhere. 
\VIiat he proposes to us is, in fact, to n/<st'n'e ourselves. 
From Che moment wh(;n we begin to do this, we no longer 
have to dual with the natural conacioosness, in its raw state, 
but with that somewhat artificial consciousness which Js 
created by attention. We look, not with our eyes, but 
through a microscope; we amplify, we enlarge the pheno- 
menon; and here the method of enlargement is not to 
be trusted. It causes certain subconscious states to cross 
the threshold of the consciousness; it makes them pass out 
of the penumbra into full lif^bt, and disposes us to believe 
that such is their normal condition. We know that same 
individuals, by fixing the attention firmly on some particular 
part of the body, can bring about in it a sen'ialion of weight, of 
irritation, of arterial pulsation, etc. Do these modifications 
always exist, unperceiTed only so long as the attention is 
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not directed to them ? or does attention produce them by 
means of an increased vascular activity, increasing, but not 
creating? The Utter supposition is the more probable. 
The hypochondriac who obstinately and patiently watches 
the details of his organic Life feels within himself the 
motion of the vital meclia.nisni which escapes most men. 
It would be easy to give other examples, proving that we 
must distinguish between consciousness pure and simple 
and internal observation, and that it is the less allowable 
to argue from one to the other, since in practice tiie problem 
is reduced to a difference of intensity. 

This question well deserves to be called, as it has been 
by J. Sully, "one of the critas of psychology." Those who 
wish to take sides in it can only guide their decision by 
probabilities and preferences. I am inclined to favour 
the thesis of indifferetit states, I find it difiicultto admit 
that certain perceptions or representations, incessantly re- 
peated, imply anything more than the fact of knowledge. 
The sight of my furniture, arranged in its usual orde^ 
causes me no appreciable decree of pleasure or displeasure; 
or if these exist as infinitesimal quantities, psychology, 
as Bain justly says, has no concern with them. Fouilllc 
also points out that the feehng of indifference is not primarj', 
but due to an effacement.^ 

The repugnance of certain psychologists to admit in- 
different slates arises from the fact that this thesis appears 
to them to introduce discontinuity into the affective life. 
The mobile and incessantly allernat-inir series of" pleasurable 
or painful modifications would, in that case, have moments 
of interruption, gaps, and vacant spaces. 1 yield to no one 
in asserting the continuity of the alTective life ; but it must 
be sought elsewhere. It is in the appetites, the tendencies 
— conscious or unconscious — the desires and aversions, 
which, for their part, are always at work, permanent and 
indestructible. Here, again, we find the mistake of con- 
sidering pleasure and pain, which are only symptoms, as 
essential and fundamental elements, 

I find it strange, moreover, that, in a subject so much 
studied and discuss'ed, no one should have contributed an 
obser\-ation which seems to me of some importance. Each 
author supposes the formula adoptdd by himself to be 
' Fouillde, Fsythoftigff dfs idiss-fartes, \. 68, 
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applicable to aU men. This is to state the quesiion an 
a philosophical, not in a psychological form — r>., without 
taking into account individual variations of temperament 
and character, an element by no means to be neglected. 
It is to suppose, without the least proof, ihat all cases are 
reducible lo unity. On the contrary, there are presumptions 
that the solution adopted, whatever it is, may be true for 
some men and false for others. A nervous, escitabli; tern- 
perjimetil, in A perpetual state of vibration, constantly kept 
on the alert by (he workings of passion or tliought, may, by 
its very constitution, leave no moment accessible to an inter- 
mission of the incessantly renewed states of pain and pleasure. 
A lymphatic temperament, on the other hand, a cold disposi- 
tion, a limited intelligence, poor in ideas, constitute a soil 
perfectly suited to the frequent appearance and long con- 
tinuance of indifTerent states.' 

These differences, which are matter of common observa- 
tion, show the necessity of distrusting an over-simple 
solution. 

' I give an in^^tance ol a similar chsiacler, narmted by a his^lorian. 
from Arabic sources. "The Emir Mohammed (at Granaifa, in 1408), 
finding himself dying, ontl anxious to secure ihe throne lo tiia son, 
sent orders (or his broihei Vussuf, wham he was keeping in cnpliviiy al 
Salobreitaj to be put to death, The alcaUe, when he recciv-e!] iliia 
order, was playjng at gh^ss with big prisoner, whose gellllerteM till] 
gained Ihe hflart of his gaolars. On leading the Ulal deipalch he was 
troubled, and did nut dare to communicate its cani«ntE to the prince. 
Sut VusEul gue^s^l from bin conrusian wliai was the mailer, and said 
10 the alcalde, ' Is it my head ihnt is asUed of thee ? ' The latter, f-OT 
all answer, handed lo him his brother's letter. Viissut asVed only for 
B few howrs' delay, in order lo lalic leave ol hi:i wife; but the niessengei 
t>l death declared that the exgeutiaiii niuBt take pldcg At onee, the hmir 
of his Tclnm being fived bpforehand. 'WeII,' replied Yussuf, 'let 
IIS at least finish the game.' Uut the alcalde was so distressed thai he 
advanced his paivns at random, and Vussul was obMg^ed to inrnrm him 
of his miatakes. ilowever, itic ^ame wna never finishtiJ. Some 
knighls, ridiing from Ctanada at full gallop, salutttd Vusanf a& Emir, 
and announced lo hiin the denlh of his broiher. When thus posfiing 
ffiiim the seaflbld to the throtie the Mussulman print^e reraairod master 
o( himself, as he had been in the face of dtiilh. Still doubting hl9 
good forlune, he set out for Granada, where he was received by the 
people with cries of joy." (Rosseuw St-Hiliire, Histoirt iTEspagne, 
vol. v., p. 227.) Analogous liaila aie recorded of ratioua hisionc 
ptrsonages, 





CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUSIONS ON PLEASURE AMD PAIN. 

The htghunng tif life — /. Cenditions of existeme of fkasure 
and pain; loivering and htighteiting of vital energy — 
JPeri's exferiments—Mtynirt's theory — //. Finality of 
fieamre and fain — Exceptions: expUcable eases; irre- 
ducible cases. 

I SHALL not delay long ever the question, >ls much 
debated as the one we have just quitted and still less acces- 
sible ; Which first makes its appearance in consciousness, 
pleasure or pain ? In our own day, especially, optimists and 
pessimists have contestedthispoint at great length, although, 
in my opinion, ihey have no concern with it. Their doctrines 
are two antithetical conceptions oF the world, depending 
solely on temperament and character, which could neither 
be confirmed nor invalidated by the solution of this problem. 
It is clear that it is a question of origin, of psychogenesis, 
foreign to experimental psychology, and admitting only of 
probable solutions. 

Descartes expressed the singular opinion that "joy was 
the first passion of the soul, since it is not credible that the 
soul should have been phced in the body, except when the 
latter was well disposed ; hence the natural result would be 
joy," Others, following theoretic views less strange in char- 
acter, maintain that, pleasure having for its cause the free 
play of our activity, pain is connected wifli the arrest of 
pleasure, and hence is posterior to it.' The majority of 
writers appear to me to favour the contrary hypothesis; the 
impressions of cold, of contact, the beginning of pulmonary 

1 For the historical aummaT, see BonillJer, <rfi, fit,, flliap. stii. 
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respiration, etc., are cited as proving the priority of pain; 
still more so, tlie cries of infants and of the new-born j-oung 
of animals. Vet Preyer, in two pas&iges which have not 
excited much remarkj refuses all significanrc to the cry. and 
sees in it nothing but a reflex action.' ll does not seem 
doubtful that psychic life, in its first or inlra-uteririe and 
earlier extra-titerine phases may almost be reduced to a 
series of pleasurable and painTul impressions. Do they 
resemble those of the adult? It is probable that they do; 
btct it must not be forgotten that to assimilate the plastic 
forms of the primitive epoch to the fixed and rigid ones of 
adult life is a mode of reasoning conducive to numerous 
errors. 

Leaving aside this question of origin, it is impossible to 
dose the study of pleasure and pain without a summary 
recapitulation of the general theories forming the philo- 
sophy of our subject. These may be classified under two 
heads : the hoin and the why ; wiiat are the conditions of 
existence of pleasure and pain? and what is their utility i* 

1- " Tlic first cfy of the new-born infant was fnrmetly considered any- 
thing rather ihaii a, reflen action. It b, however, very prolmbile ihal 
this Arst vacal nisnifeslalion, acconipsnyLng an cxpiratiolii is a rcfl«K 
l-iutc and simple, Kanl wrole i without, imiecil, haying liimielf 
oliscrred new-bOrO childreri o* animals) ; ' Tilt cry tilteted by iKe child 
ju;t a.r!er l<iilh has not the jrlonatiou of fear, but Ibat at iirilalion or 
cinder. It is not because it is Gulfering, but bC'Cause somothing dis- 
■ileases it. No doubt it would lilce to move and feels ils irnpoIenc«, ns 
11 miglil fee! a chain tealricling ils liberty, WTknl could liave liecn Ihe 
object of Nolure in making ihc infant bom into Ihc worlil utUr cries 
wliich are in the liighest degree daBgerows? V<--t iIq animal save man 

onnounceiil* eitislencS, at Ihe limS of binh, liy similar erics.' 

''Thus temnrliable' conception has been much commented on, and 
widely adopted. At tiie present time many psople scill think thai the 
cryinE ofnew-lmrn infanl^ has considerable psychic significance. Hut all 
eiimments of lliis kind ore met by the nbjeclion that a totally anen- 
cephalous infant cries. albir(h, and that many hcallhy infants dg notgry, 
but sneeze, on their entry inti> the ■wi>rl<i, as noted by Darwin. . . . 

" The reflenea of pain? ahith, in %\\f:t life, sTiow themselves in the 
aeotest manner, are those besi developed in early life. Ounzmer's obser- 
vations on ahout sixty infants showed him lh.it, ihirinj; ihelirst few days, 
they aro almost insensible, and during the first week, very slightly 
tensilivc, lo the piicking ofa needle. 

"Newborn infants hare been, in the course of theit first day, 
piiclied with fine ncedk-f, rni IIk nose, the upper lip, nod Ihe haiid, 
d«()iy enough to draw n dmp <^f blood; yel ihe child manifested no 
symptom ol cnnscinuines?, and did not start once." — Pteycr, Salt dei 
KinJa, pp. 177, '93- 
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1. 

On the first point there has been, from antiquity to the 
present day, an almost universal and very rare flgreement 
between different scliools: pleasure has, as its condition, an 
increased, pain a dimitilsbed activity, I employ this vague 
formuia designedly, because it covers all special formulas. 
Of these it would be idle to enunierale even tlie chief. At 
bottom, in language varying according to the era and the 
doctrinej all authors say the same thing, employing, ac- 
cording to their cast of intellect, a metaphysical, physical 
{L^on Dumont), physiological, or psych olo(^ical formnfa. 
The intellectual is Is themselves agree with the others; 
considering sensibility as a confused form of intelligence, 
they say that pleasure is a confused judgment of perfection, 
and pain a ■confused judgment of imperfection. In short, 
if each formula is stripped of the variations adapting it to 
the particular philosophy of each author, there is a common 
residue, which, in all alike, is the essential. 

The history of these varlatinn.s on the same theme would 
be monotonous and unprofitable; it is as well, however, 
to note that, as our Own c-entury adviinces, the thcoi"etic 
conception of the ancients tends to grow more precise, 
to rely more on the support of experience and be justified 
thereby, We have already seen th? iwo rormulas — augmenta- 
tion, diminution^taking definite shape, showing themselves 
in the objective and observable changes of nutrition, of 
the secretions, the movenieiils, the circulation, and the 
breathing. 

F^r^'s experiments, lie says, "agree perfectly, in show- 
ing that pleasurable sensations are accompanied by 
an increase of energy, and disagreeable ones by a 
diminution. The sensation of pleasure resolves itself, 
therefore, into a feeling of power, that of displeasure 
into a feeling of impotence. We have thus reached the 
material demonstration of ihe theoretic ideas propounded 
by Bain, Darwin, Spencer, Dumont, and other.9." • I may 
rennind the rtiader that F^r^ has applied his dynamometric 
researches to all kinds of sensations: to smell, to lastCj to 

' F^if, Sfnsaiiaii ei AfoKvciireitt, p. 64. This wnrk is lo Iw con- 
suUed toi lliE detallH of ihe experimenlS' about li> be aummaihtd. 
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vision modified by glasses of lliu princlp.il ojlwiirs of tlie 
spectrum, red giving a. dynamometric pressure of 42, which 
progressively descends 10 20-17 ^^^ violet. For auditory 
sensations, he finds that the dynamic equivalenl is in 
proportion to the amplitude and tnimber of the vibrations. 
The sam-e results are found to follow motion, the move- 
ments of the upper or lower limb exercisinR a dynamogeiiic 
influence on the coiresponding member. Still further: an 
excitation impirceptible to tlte comeifiusjiess, a Intent per- 
ception, determines a dynamic effect just as much as a 
conscious impression. Suggested hallucinalions, agreeable 
or the reveise, are equally accompanied by an increase or 
diminution of pressure on the dynamometer. 

If the formula, "diminution of vital energy/' ofivhich we 
have found that melancholia is an extreme instance, can 
give rise to no ambiguity, this is not the case- with the 
opposite formuh ; and certa.in authors have, for this reason, 
Thought — and rightly so — that it ought to Ik stated in 
precise terms. Pleasure corresponds to an increase of 
activity; but if we understand by this expression a large 
quantity of worlc done, the pleasure would result from 
a diminution of the potential energy of the organism, as 
Leon Dumont has pointed oirt — i.e., from an impoverish- 
ment, which is contradicted by experience. \V'e must 
therefore understand this increase of activity in the 
sense that the work done does not expend more energy 
than the nutritive actions; or, to employ Grant Allen's 
formula, "Pleasure is the concomitant of the healthy action 
of any or all of the organs or members supplied with 
afferent cerebro-spinal nerves, to an extent not exceeding 
the ordinary powers of reparation possessed by the 
sysleai."^ 

Finally, we must remark that, if every external or internal 
sensation, whatever ils nature, is a transmission of move- 
ments coming from without, a new acquisition for the 
nervous system and the brain, evety sensation ought at 
first to produce at least a momentary increase of energy. 
Fec^ who has foreseen the possibility of this objection, 
admits in al! cases a primary excitement. " If there appear 
to be cases in wliicli phejiomena of depression arise 

^ fhyitohsital JEiChiiics, p. 21. This poinl has bten well discussed 
bj LeIimaTin {op, eU. , pp. so5-2oS}. 
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suddenly and subsist by themselves, it is only because 
they have been insufficietitly observed."^ There would then 
he a very short phase of increase, immediately masked, 
according to him, by the phase of diminution. The 
physiologt5ts^ as we have seen, are always inclined to 
explain pain by intensity of sensation ; but, if we take 
into account its nature, its quality, and the susceptibility 
of the nervous system to certain modes of motion received, 
nothing prevents the loss being immediate. 

Meynert, in liis PsychiaiHe, is the only writer who has 
attempted to advance any nearer to an explanation, and to 
determine tfie mechanhm which produces pleasure and pain. 
His hypothosis, in its principal paints, is as follows : — 

As far as pain is concerned, his theory may be summed 
up as an arrestive action of two categories of refleic move- 
ments, motor and vascular. The painful state is the trans- 
lation into consciousness of this physiological niechanism. 

I. Motor rsjftxcs. — Let us suppose the head of a sleeping 
child to be slightly ticJded. As the child's sleep is 
sound, and there \% no pain, nothing takes place but a 
slight withdrawal of the hand. If we suppose a slight 
prick, there will be few movements, and these limited 
to a small part of the body. But if we suppose some 
severe pain, such as the extraction of a tooth, or a burn, 
extending over a large portion of the skin, the result will 
be prolonf^ed and tt:rrible refles movements in aU parts 
of the body, which (in our opinion) mny be considered as 
defensive. So much for external facts; what is taking 
p]ace internally? 

We know that vibrations are conducted slowly in the 
grey matter (twelve times as slowly, according to Helmholtz, 
as in the white). When an excitation increases, as we have 
seen, the numherof muscular groups set in motion, resistance 
to transmission increases in the same proportion. "The 
sensation of pain presupposes a reflex movement and an 
arrest of nervous conduction in the grey Substance of the 
spinal marrow." It is this process of inhibition, in varjnng 
degrees, which is felt !iy the conseiouKncss as pain. 

s. Vaseular teflfxis. — Peripheral eseitation aUo has reflex 
effects on the vaso-motor system ; it produces contraction 
of the spinal arteries, of the carotids, and of the cerebral 
' Pathalegie dts fmetions, p. 226. 
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arteries. Hence th^e syncope which Trcquenlly accompanies 
acute pain, aiid the sletrp (the result of aiitemia) which has 
more than once been recorded in the case of prisoners 
undergoing torture. This constriction of Ih* arteries pro- 
duces a chemical change, a deficit of u\ygen and nutritive 
elements in the cdls of the cortex j the respiration of the 
tissues is interfered with, and the distressed state of tlit 
organism is psychologically rendered by pain. 

Conversely, the excitations contributing to ihe well- 
being of the individual are accompanied by a free Uans- 
mission of nervous force, by vaso-moLor dilatation, by 
hyperKmia of the nervous centres, and, in the motor series, 
by "aggressive movements," such as the singuig of birds, 
the joyous barking of dogs, and other analogous manifestn- 
tions in the human subject. 

Meynert^ vaguely enough, and relying for support on 
the association of ideas — has applied his explanation to the 
case of moral paim It would not be difficult to adapt this 
hypothesis to the different forais of vexation and sadness ; 
but with a more complicated mechanism. The point of 
departure is no longer a perception, but a representation. 
The phenomenon is no longer of peripheral, but of central 
origin ; so that it starts from the brain and returns to it, 
or, in psychological terms, begins in a purely intellectual 
state of consciousness and ends in a state that Is primarily 
one of feeling. If, reading by chance a list of deaths in a 
newspaper, I find, with no possible opening for doubt, the 
name of a friend, what takes place in me is this ; the other 
unknown names pass through my consciousness like empty 
words, or 3. siaiple visual percept; suddenly everything is 
changed; the reflex and vascular movements above described 
are produced, then the arrest of the medullary and ceri^bra! 
Centres, whose exprt^sion in consciousneas will be grief. 
But these reflex actions are only possible if the word read 
suggests the recollectiou of former deaths, tliat is to say, of 
a sum of privations, negations, and checked desires, the 
result of a mass of accumulated experiences rising up 
togulher and acting, whether consciously, subconsciously, 
or unconsciously. 

An Enjjlish alienist, Cloiiston, who lias [lubhblied a 
critical annlj'sis of this liypolhcsis of Meynert's, t^onsiders it 
as lh« b^^st in the present statu of the science of nervous 
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physiologyj although full of lacuna, and, after all, rallier 
theoretical than experimentfil- It is not in accordance with 
several Tacts; e.g., in anger, which is a. pELinful state, there is 
an afflux of blood, combined with aggressive movements.^ 
On the other hand, it harmonises with a gr^al inimber of 
manifestations observed in mental disease; thus, at the 
third stage of general paralysis, a puncture causes a painless 
reflex action, because the groy substance, being disorganisied, 
no longer has any inhibitive power. In the evolution of 
melancholia, the patients sometimes at first sufler from 
purety physical pains (neuralgia, headache, etc.), which dis- 
appear to maku way for the mclLincholic state, which, in its 
turn, disappears -with the return of the physical pain. 
Everyday experience showi that physical and moral pain 
cannot coexist in any degree of intensity ; a burn may for a 
time arrest the progress of melancholy, and we all know 
what happens to many persons as soon as they arrive at the 
dentist's. It seems as though the organism had but a 
limited capacity for either pleasure or pain, and that neither 
feeling can exist at the same time in its double (physical 
and moral) form. 

11. 

Much has been written on the finality of pleasure and 
pain, though iw-v entirdy distinct tiiethods of procedure 
have been adopted. 

The first, that of theologians and moralists, is an extrinsic 
explanation; pleasure is an attraction, the charm of life; 
pain is a \'igilant monitor warning us of our disorganisation. 
They exist in us by the benefiC'cnt grace of Providence or 
Nature ; they have a transcendental cause. 

The second, which has only found complete expression in 
the evolutionist school, Is an intrinsic explanation. It keeps 
to the analysis of facts, and shows that pleasure and pain 
have their w/iv in the animal's Conditions of existence, and 
that consequently their causality is Immanent. Thus under- 
stood, the problem of w/jy is pretty nearly identical with that 
D[/loiit, mechanism andfiliality being verynearly confounded. 

BriCish Mtiikul fomnal, August 14, iSSG, pp. 319 ct seq. We 
shdll liee, lalci un, ltiit the m'ec:h3iii3ii] of aa^cr is nut 5a iiuiplE u 
Clouatoa secma tu aJuiit. 
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IltMberl Spencer (folloiied by t.ir.inl Alien, Schneider, 
and others) has clearly shown thjt the connection between 
pleasure and utility, pain and injury, is an ainioat necessary 
relation, having its root in the nature of things, and that 
it has been an important Tatior tn the survival of the fittest- 
Every animal as a rule pursista in actions which cause it 
pleasure — that is, in a mode of activity which tends lo its 
preservation; while it usuaUy avoids what causes it pain, 
that being the correlative of injurious actions. The animal 
has thus two useful guides in the course of its life, to enable 
it to survive and perpetuate its species. 

If this rule were wilhout exception, — if pleasure univer- 
sally accompanied utility, and vice Tcrsd, — it would be 
sufficient to state the law of the conditions of existence and 
nothing more. But the exceptions to the rule are nuniermis, 
and require critical study. Some can be explained, others 
seem to tne irreducible to any law. 

t. Herbert Spencer relieves us of a. large number of 
exceptions, which are, in fact, only the result oF civilisation. 
Prehistoric man, according to this author, was well adapled 
lo his environment and to a predatory life ; but when, under 
pressure of want, the transition to a sedentary and civilised 
existence took place, the human beiuK found itself ilt- 
adapted to its surroundings. The conditions of social 
existence have been superposed on tliose of natural exist- 
ence, constituting a new mih'nu, and requiring other forms 
of activity. In consequeuice of this, frequent discordances 
have arisen which he hiis enumerated at great length : the 
survival of predatory tendencies difficult to satisfy, the 
necessity of repugnant and monotonous labour, excess of 
labour compensated for by excess of pleasure, as so fre- 
quently hapjKns in great cities, etc.^ All these interversions 
are the work of man, Uie result of his irrational struggle 
against nature, of his wil), of his artificial activities. "In 
the case of mankind, there has arisen, and must long con- 
tinue, a deep and involved derangement of the natural 
connections between pleasures and beneficial actions, and 
between pains and detrimental actions^ — a derangement 
which so obscures their natural connections that even the 
reverse connections are supposed to obtain." Spencer 
thinks that a readjustment will ijike place in the long 
' Prhitip.'ti n/ Piythetigy, vol. i,, g| 125, 12&. 
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run; I leave this cousolatian— wiLhout sharing it — to the 
optimists. 

2. Besides these exceptions, due to the intercurrence of 
social causes, there are others of an mdividual character, 
which also can be explained- Certain poisons arc agreeable 
to the taste, and cause death; a surgical operadon is painful, 
but beneficiall; many persons intensely enjoy a. far nUnie 
which leads them to ruin ; it is pleasant to live in thi; world 
of pure fancy, but the reaction leaves one enervated and 
unable to fulfil one's daily task. Many otlier cases of this 
kind may be met with in ordinary life. All these exceptions 
to the rule are only apparent ones. Consciousness reveals 
only the momentaiy phenomenon, and, within these limits, 
its verdict is accurate; it expresses the processes actually 
going on in the organism at the moment, as we have seen 
in the euphoria of the dying; it cannot tell us what will 
follow. The explanation reduces itself to Grant Allen's 
saying, "Neither pleasure nor pain is prophelic."' 

3. There are other facts which the partisans of final 
catiscs prudently pass Over in Bilence, and which certain 
evolutionists have altenipled to explain, 

Spencer remarks {loc. cit.^ g 127) that, "while the in- 
dividual is young and not yet ferlile, its welfare and th*; 
wellare of the race go together; but ivlien the reproductive 
age is reached, the welfare of the individual and of the race 
cease to be the same, and may bo diametrically opposed. 
. . ■ Very frequently, among invertebrate animals, the death 
of the parents is a norma! result of propagation. In the 
great class Insects, the species of which outnumber all 
other animal species, the rule is that the male lives only 
until a new gcnifration has been begotten, and tl1.1t the 
female dies as soon as the eggs are deposited." There is, 
Iherefote, says the English author, a quabncaUun to be 
made. 

Schneider, in his interesting work Freud und Leid, in- 
spired by the transformist hypothesis and the ideas of 
Spencer, gets rid of the difficulty by connecting pleasurt^ 
and pain with the conditions of existence, not of the in- 
dlvidua/, but of the species: pleasure corresponding to 
specific utilily and pain to specific injury. This stale- 

' See Lehmsnn, ep. cil., § JOi; HLilfJirg, Fsyclioh^e in Umriaen 
{and ed.), p. 3S0 
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nient of iha prublem is intjeiiious, but arbitrary. Pleasure 
and pain are essentially subjective, individual stales. Tliey 
can only assume a specific character by means of generalisa- 
tion — i.t,, as a conception of our minds, which has no reality 
or value, except so far as abstracted from particular cases. 

Restricting our attention to man, and not occupying our- 
selves with the antagonism between the individual and the 
lace, we shall find that there are cases very difficult to bring 
under the law. A grain of sand in the eye, an attack of 
dental neuralgia cause a degree of pain enormously out of 
proportion with thu amount of organic injury sustained. 
On the other hand, the dissolutioii of CiSrtain organy 
essential to life is friiquenlly almost painltas. 'The brain 
may be cut and cauterised almost without suffering ; a 
cavity may be formed in the lung, a cancer in the liver, 
without the slightest warning of danger. Pain, that 
"vigilant sentinel" of the advocates of final causes, re- 
mains dumb, or only warns us when the evil is already 
of long standing and irremediable. Nay, mDre, it often 
misleads us as to the actual seat of the disease. Examples 
of false locahsation abound ; an irritation in the nose is due 
to intestinal worms, a headache to a morbid condition of the 
stomach, a pain in the right shoulder to liver complaint. 
Many other instances of this kind have been studied by 
physicians under the names of painful synXsthesid, 01 
synalgia 

Schneider is, I believe, the only one who has attempted 
to expbiii these deviations from the generally admitted 
formula,^ by reducing the problem to the two following 
questions : — First, whether the development of an acute 
sensibility of the intiirual organs — i.e., a relation of causality 
between their icsionij and thefeeling ol pain — is, in general, 
possible ; secondly, whether, such development having 
taken place, this faculty of feeling, as pain, any lesion of the 
internal oiyans could be a meanii of protection, as it i:J 
found to be in the case of the skin. The internal organs 
are only in contact with an interior surface, which is toler- 
ably uniform; if an opposite state of things arises, ;>.,ifthey 
are laid bare by some profound lesion, death ordinarily 
c-nsmrs, at least in animals and in primitive man. Only the 
slow progress of surgery has made it possible to remedy such 
'/>eMi/ uiiJ Leid dei lilauditn^escklechls (18S3), jjp. 35 e! itg. 
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accidents. If, tluougli spontaneous variation, a case of 
sensibility of the internal organs had ever occurred, it would 
be useiess ; it couM neither become permanent nor be 
transmitted to descendants, since tlie lesion, resulting in 
death, would render the further evolution of this qqality 
impossible. Besides, had this sensitive faculty of the in- 
ternal organs existed, it must have remained usele&s, since 
it could only become efficacious when combined with 
protective and retractile movements of the organs, which, 
by the very constitution of the animal, cannot take place. 
In fact, the whole of the sensibility has been concentrated 
in the exterior parts of the body, which, by protecting 
themselves, also protect, in the degree to which this is 
possible, the internal organs. 

I have insisted on the exceptiuns (certainly they arc 
not without a cause, whether we accept that alleged by 
Schneider, or prefer those of other authorities), because 
they arc only too readily forgotten. The connection of 
pleasure and utility, pain and injury, is a formula which 
originated with the philosophers- — that is, with intellects 
which always, and before all things, demand unity. Psycho- 
logy must proceed otherwise, must incessantly confront 
the formula with facts, check it by experience, note the 
exceptions ; ic is content with empirical laws, embracing the 
generality, but never the totality of cases. 
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I. 



Ix entering on tlie subjccC indicated by thi; title or this 
chapter, we pass from the general manifestations of fcding 
(pleasures and pains) to its special manifeBtalions; we 
descend from the surface Lo the deeper strata, in order to 
arrive at the fundamental and irreducibiu fact at the lOut 
of all emotion : attraction or repulsion, desire or aversion, 
in short, motion, or arrest of motion. 

Already, in the Introduction, we have marked the place 
of emotion in the development of the life of the feelings, 
and, later on, in the seeond part of this hook, we shall 
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esamine separately each of the primitive emutions, with its 
special duttnniniug characters. For the moment, we have 
only to do with the general characters common to all 
limotiojis. 

This term, in the language of coiiLemporary psychology, 
has replaced the words "passions," "affections of the soul " 
{passioius, affsctits animi), in use during the seventeenth 
century. Besides being consecrated by use, it has the 
advantage of emphasising the motor element included in 
every emotion {r/ialus, Geniutsbe^vegung), Maudsley says 
that this word is an induction, summing up the experi«iice 
of the human ra.ce, and the term "commotion," formerly used 
to designate the same phenomena, expresses the fact still 
more clearly. 

At first sight, and without entering into any analysis, every 
emotion, even of slight intensity, appears to us as affecting 
the entire individual, and expressing, in its complete form, 
what Bain has called the law of diffusion, Its external 
symptoms are movements of the face, the trunk, and the 
limbs; its internal, numerous organic modifications caused 
and dominated by the circulation — the organic function par 
excel/eitce. The experiments of Lombard, Broca, Bert, Gley, 
Mosso, Tanzi, etc., have shown that any and every form of 
mental activity is connected with an increase in the circula- 
tion; but the latter is always above the average when an 
emotion is manifested. Emotional activity of a given 
kind, says Lombard, produces, an increase of temperature in 
all parts of the body; it is, in general, more rapid and 
stronger than that which comes from intellectual activity. 
Mosso, who, by some well-known experimeLits, has been 
enabled to stady even the slightest modifications of the 
circulation, concludes that "the action of the emotions on 
the cei-ebra! circulation is much more evident than that of 
intellectual work, whatever its energy." Emotion not only 
presents these vague and different characteristics, but every 
separate emction is a comiplexus. Let us take the simplest 
and commonest — fear, anger, tenderness, sexual love; each 
one of them is a complete state in itself, a psycho-physio- 
iogic^il fascicule conslitultd by a I'rrtuning of sin 
elements, differing with cj.uli e 
comprising a particular state uf 1 
modifications of [he functions of < 
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tendencies to movement, arrest or tendencies to the 
arrest of particular movements. Every primary emotion 
is an innate complexus expressing directly the consti- 
tution of ihe individual J the emotions are organised 
manirestalions of the life of the feelings ; they are the 
reactions of tlie individual on everything which touches the 
course of his life, or his amelioration, his being, or his better 
being. In a certain manner, the primary emotions are 
analogous to the perceptions, which require a psycho- 
physiological oi^anism adapted to a special function in 
relation to the extenial world; with llils difference, that 
sight, hearing, smell, etc., have their own special and 
inalienable organs, while fear, anger, etc., have a diffused 
organism, the elements of which, combined in another 
manner, become the organism of another emotion. 

It foliowB that the study of the emotions, from the point 
of view of pure psychology, can come to no definite con- 
clusion. Internal observation, however subtle, can only 
describe the internal fact and note its gradations; regarding 
the conditions and the genesis of emotion, it can give no 
answer ; it can only seize a bodiless emotion, an abstrac- 
tion. There is no manifestation of psychic life, rtot 
excepting the perceptions, which depends more immediately 
on biological conditions. The great merit of James and 
Ijinge is that both of them, simultaneously and inde- 
pendently, have demonstrated the capital impi^rlance of 
physiological factors in emotion. 

It is not my inldntion to explain at length the thesis of 
these two authors, though it is the most important contri- 
bution made to the psychology of the emotions for some 
time. It is becoming very well known, and, in any case, 
is easily accessible.' Reduced to its essence, it may be 
summed tip in two principal propositions: — 

I. Emotion is only the consciousness of all the organic 
phenomena (external and internal) which accompany it, and 
are usually considered as its effects ; in other words, that 
which common &ense treats as the effect of emotion is its 
cause. 

' Lange's book On ihe Einaireas first appeared in Danisli, and has 
been irnrislaled inlfi German {1SS7) by Dr. Kurella, and inlo Fietich 
(1S95) ljy Dr. G. Diinias. W. Jnme? first explained tih theory in an 
iirlicl* in ,1/r/i;f (rSS4), and suh5e([ueii[ly in his frinciples cf Psytholeoy 
(1830), vol. ii. chap, iiiiv. 
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2. One limotlon differs from another according to the 
qQantity and quality of these organic states and their 
varioas combinations, being only the subjective expression 
of these different modes of grouping. 

In order to treat a subject scientifically, says Lange, we 
must fix our attention on objective marks; the study of 
colours Only became scictitific on the day when Newton 
discovered an objective character— the diffeTcnce of re- 
frangibility m coloured rays. Let us do the same with the 
emotions, for wi; shall find it possible. Each one of them 
shows itself by gestures, attitudes, organic phenomena, 
which are often, though very erroneously, considered 
secondary, accessory, consecutive. Let us study them, 
and so substitute for introspection an objective process 
of research. As it is best to begin with simple things, the 
author has confined himself " to some of the most definite 
and best cliaracterised emotions : joy, fear, sorrow, anger, 
timidity, expectation," and abstained from considering 
"those in which the physical facts were not very marked, 
and not easily accessible." 

This is followed by a minute description of the emotions 
already enumerated, and their physical symptoms, for 
which r refer the reader to the work itself. If vve generalise, 
we shall see that the phenomena described can be classed 
^_ in two groups — (i) modifications of muscular innervation: 

^B it diminishes in fear or sorrow, but increases in joy, ^nger, 

^B impatience; (2) vaso-mator modifications: constriction in 

^B fear and sadness, dilatation in joy and anger. Are these 

^B two groups of equal importance? — are they both primary? 

^B or is one subordinated to the other ? As far as the actual 

^B state of our knowledge permits us to answer the question, 

^B says IJinge, the vascular changes must be assumed as 

^B primary, since the slightest circulatory variations pro- 

^B foundly modify the functions of the brain and spinal 

^M marrow. 

^B What is the significance of all this as regards the 

^B emotions? According to the current psycliology, an 

^M emotional state subjected to analysis yields the following 

^B result:: — (r) an intellectual state, perception, or idea, as a. 

^B starting-point {f.g., a piece of bad news, a terrifying appari- 

^B tion, an injury received); (2) a state of feeling — the 

^B emotion: sorrow, anger, fear; d) the organic stales and 
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movements resulting from this etnolion. But the second 
point — the emotion conceived as such— is only an abstrnct 
entity, a mere hypothesis. Now, to be admissible, a 
hypotliesis ought to explain all the facts and be neces- 
sary to their explanation. This is not the case here. 
We find, bO'th in normal and in pathological life, emotions 
which are derived from no ideas, but, on the contrary, 
engender them : wiiie gives rise to joy, alcohol lo courage; 
ipecacuanha causes a depression nVin to Tear, hoschisch pro- 
duces exaltaEion, and shower-baths calm it. Asylums are 
full of patients whose irritability, melancholy, and anguisji 
are "causeless"— iv., result from no perception or image. 
Here, we seize the true cause at its source; it lies in the 
physical influences. Let us therefore get rid of the useless 
hypothesis of a psychic entity called emotion, supposed 
to be intercalated between the perception or idea, and 
the physiological occurrences. Reversing the order ad- 
mitted by common sense, we say: First an Intellectual 
state, then organic and motor disturbances, and then the 
consciousness of these disturbances, which is the psychic 
state we call amotion. 

W, James, in another way, and with other arguments, 
maintains the same thesis: "The bodily chaiiges follow 
directly the perception of the exciting fact, and our feeling 
of the same changes as thoy occur li the emotion." Revers- 
ing what is usually accepted as common ^ensc, we must say 
that it is because we weep that we are sad, because we strike 
that we fetl anger, hecause we tremble that we are afraid. 
In fear, suppress the palpitation of the heart, the hurrying 
breath, the trembling of the limbs, the wicleniiig of the 
muscles, the peculiar state of the viscera; in anger, the 
heaving of the chest, the con^iestion of the face, the dilata- 
tion of the nostrils, the clenching of the teeth, the slaccalo 
voice, the impulsive tendencies; in sorrow, get rid of tears, 
sighs, sobs, suffocation, anguish — what will remain? — a 
purely intellertua! state, pale, coloudess, cold. A dis- 
embodied emolioii is a non-existent one. 

This, no doubt, is a hypothesis without decisive proof. 
The crucial experiment could only be furnished by a man 
affected by total an^slhosia, external and internal, but with- 
out paralysis. Could such r-U one Etill experience any 
emotion? The case Js absolutely un reali sable j ^ame.sVaa 
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only hi:cn able to lind three individuals at dL approaching 
it— one of whom (Striimpdl's case) is welt known : the 
subjects are apathetic, but the emotional liTe is not entirely 
absent; Striimpeil had on several occasions noted surprise, 
fear, and anger,' 

We shall have to give up all hope of a positive and 
decisive experiment. The thesis in itself has so paradO'Xieal 
a character that many objections may be raised against it 

1. Are there any real proofs that certain perceptions 
produce, by immediate physical influence, corporeal effects 
preceding the appearance of emotion? Assuredly. The 
reading of a poem^the recital of heroic deeds — music — 
may instantaneously cause a shudder of the whole body, 
cardiac palpitations, tears, If you scrape one piece of 
steel again.st another the whole nervous system is exasperated. 
Is it not well known that the mere sight of blood will cause 
syncope in certain pers-ons? Finally, James allege.^ the 
pathological eases mentioned above by Lange, where "emO' 
tion is without object" — i.e., evidently dependent on a 
purely physical Cause. 

2. If the theory is true, we ought to be able to awaken 
the emotion itself, by voluntarily producing the mani- 
festations of a special emotion. In the majority of cases, 
this criterion is inapplicable, for the majority of the organic 
phenomena manifesting emotion cannot be produced at 
will; the esperinient therefore remains a partis.! one. How- 
ever, so far as it is possible, it rather corroborates than 
invalidates the hypothesis. If you remain seated for a long 
time in a miiilancholy attitude^ you will be overcome by sad- 
ness. If you are sad assume a cheerful attitude, join a 
merry company, and you will gradually leave your sadness 
behind. It is objected that many actors, while playing 
their parts, present tlie perfect appearance of an emotion 
which they do not feel. James gives the results of a remark- 

* Since the publication ol James's book, Dr. Berkeley has reported, 
in Brain {iv, iSgih two ci^es of Rcneral aniEsrhesia,, cutaTieoua and 
seniory; tlie jiulijecla are npslhelic, but ihe presence of shame, sorrow, 

surpiise, fear, and repulf^ifm (the last-named hs n subsfilute for anger) 
ha!! bflpn ohservied. Dr. Sollier, in an article in (he Rei»ie Phileiophiqtii 
(MsTch, i8g4), has leporied some expef inisnlB mark on sulij^cta in a 
profoundly hypnotic sta.It, in whom the peripheral and viscer.il sensibililj' 
had been abolished by suggestion. He comes to the same conclusions 
H"^ James &nA Lange. 
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able census taken in America on this point; the answers do 
not all agree, some saying tliat they act with the brain, others 
with the heart; some feel the emotions of the character, 
others do not. I think that James might have mentioned 
what takes place with certain hypnotised subjects; if their 
limbs are placed in the attitude of prayer, anger, menace, 
or affection {which amounts to a suggestion conveyed by 
the muscular sense), the corresponding emotion is pro- 
duced. 

3. The manifestation of an emotion, instead of increas- 
ing, causes it to disappear; thus, a violent burst of tears 
relieves sorrow. This objection does not discriminate 
between the feelings during the tnanifestation and those after 
it Emotion is always experienced while the manifestation 
persists ; but, when the nervous centres are exhausted, calm 
naturally follows. Is it not said of ceftain men that they 
would feel more if they were less "demonstrative"? This 
is because the exuberance: of their mode of expression 
rapidly exhansts them, and does not permit the emotiorL to 
be a lasting one, while a bihous temperament, which does 
not spend itself, remains like a quiescent volcano. 

I have only quoted from James and Lange what was 
strictly necessary in order to understand their theory. 1 
declare my acceptance of it in the main, but without 
admitting the dualist position which they seem to have 
adopted. I shall explain myself on this point in subsequent 
parts of this chapter; for the moment, we have to show that 
the physiological theory applies to the whole region of the 
emotions. 

II. 

We have seen, in fact, that Lange expressly confinea him- 
self to some simple emotions, and refuses to venture further. 
W. James concentrates his efforts on the "coarse emotions," 
the others ("the subtler emotions") he only refers to iu 
passing, limiting himself to some rcmaiks on testhetic emo- 
tion. However, I think it necessary to treat this subject other- 
wise than by merely passing it by- Indeed, the very numerous 
advocates of the opposite view have maintained that the 
physiological theory, while it may be accepte.d, tot \jaTtX 
of a better, int ihe inferior Ibrms of emotion, beCOta^Vvi- 
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sufficient as we rise to the higher, and that every attempt 
to apply it to the superior forms would result in failure. 

We must first come to a clear understanding of the value 
of the terms inferior and superior, coarse and subtle; they 
can only denote degrees in evolution. The inferior or 
coarse emotions have also been called "animal," because 
common la man and the greater number of animals. The 
superior or subtle emotions are properly "human," though 
their germs are to be found in the higher animals. 

The first are connected with sensations and perceptions, 
or with their immediate representations; they are in close 
and direct relation with the preservation of the indiridual or 
the species. The second are connected with images of a 
less and less concrete character, or with concepts; they are 
related in a more vague and indirect manner to the con- 
ditions of existence of the individual or the species. 

We may also say that "inferior" is synoaymous wich 
"primary, simple"; "superior" with "derivative, complex." 
How is the transition from inferior to superior forms pro- 
duced? For the moment, it is of no importance to know- 
it is sufficient to observe that it has taken place,^ 

Thus, just as, in the intellectual order, there is an 
ascending scale, leading from the concrete, succossively, to 
the lower, medium, and higher forms of abstraction, so in 
the affective order there is a scale ascending from fear or 
anger to the most ideal emotions. And in the same way 
as the highest conception retains the characteristics of the 
concrete whence it sprang, on pain of being merely an 
empty word, so the most ethereal sentiments cannot 
entirely lose the characters which constitute them emotions, 
on pain of disappearing as such. 

I shall not insist on these theoretic remarks; the direct 
observation of facts is preferable, and gives a clearer answer. 

The superior and truly human forms of emotion are 
reducible to four principal groups: the relij^ious, moral, jes- 
thetic, and intellectual sentiments. Although the somatic 
characters accompanying each of these will be noted with 
the greatest care in the second part of this work, it will be 
necessary, even at present, to enumerate the principal in 
advance. We must more especially be on our guard 
against the common error which insists in seeking emotion 
' Vide infra, part \l. chap. vli. 
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where nothing remains of it save a mere survival and 
shadow- U, t.g., we tak;e the most Intel lectualised forms of 
the religious or the assthetic sentiment, wc shall have much 
trouble in recovering ihe physiological conditions of its 
existence. There is nothing surprising in this, all we have 
in thas case being an abstract or extract of emotion, a 
simple mark, an emotional scheinc, an affective substitute 
equivalent to those intellectual substitutes which take the 
place of the concrete, What we must study is true 
emotion, felt and expressed, not inadequately recalled to 
memory, a pale remnant of what once was an emotion. 

I. The religious sentiment is attached — perhaps more 
than any other — to physiological conditions, because closely 
connected with the instinct of self-preservation, with the 
saving of the soul, under whatever form the believer may 
conceive it The intensify of the emotion alone is what 
concerns us ; its quality is a matter for critical appreciation. 
We take the observable fact in the rough, whether legitimate 
Or not. Now, does not the believer, whatever his degree of 
culture, whatever his religion, at the moment when he feels 
the emotion, tremble, turn pale, exhibit the setter Horror, the 
overwhelming awe which may end in unconsciousness, the 
prostrate attitude? Have not the mystics- over and over 
again described the violent disturbances which agitate 
them, the internal tempest which ravages them, till, calm 
being re-estabhshed, they express themselves in language 
frequently recalling that of sexual love? The designation 
"hysterical," bestowed, rightly or wrongly, on many of 
them, is based on the physical symptoms described by 
themselves. And have not the methods employed to 
excite, revive, or strengthen religious emotion, from the wine 
of the ancient Bacchanals to the noisy concerts of the 
Salvation Army, a direct physiological influence on the 
organs? What of the action of the rites which are only 
the fised expression of a particular form of belief? and 
the miracles which happen in all religions to those who 
have "the faith which saves" — do they not take place in 
the organism? We might fill many pages with the mere 
enumeration of the material conditions surrounding, sus- 
taining, evoking the religious sentiment, as we find it in fact 
in contemporary life, or in history. Nothing is mote 
chimerical than to conceive religious emotion as an unmi.Mi^d 
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act, a psychological entity existing in and by itself, independ- 
ently of its pbysiological concomitants. Suppress all these, 
and what remains? — a pure idea, cold and colourless. It 
is very evident that the physiological factors which show 
themselves so vividly in intense emotion, are attenuated by 
the effect of temperament, of repetition, and of custom; 
but in the same measure also, emotion is enfeebled and 
attenuated j a lofty religious conctpiion and a profound 
religious emotion are two exceediugly different psychical 
phenomena. We shall come back to this point later on. 

a. Moral emotioii, also, must not be confounded with the 
moral idea. The abstract notion of justice, duty, categoric 
imperative, acts on some, and is without influence on 
otiierg. Moral emotioD, not factitious and convemtonal, 
but really felt and experienced, is a shock and an impulse 
that carries one away; it always shows itself by internal and 
external movements; it acts like an instinct Sympathy, 
which places us in unison with others, making us feel their 
happiness and misery, is (as we shall see later) a'property of 
animal life which imperatively requires physiological con- 
ditions, and cannot exist without them ; now the part 
played by sympathy in the genesis of the moral emotions is 
quite clear. Is not the man who runs to arrest a thief or a 
murderer, being merely a witness, and not himself robbed 
or assaulted, subjected to a distuTbance which is really 
physiological ? In explosions of maternal love, in acts of 
sudden self-devotion, is there not a. raplui which shakes the 
whole individual from head to foot? If these facts, among 
so many others, are not sufficient, let us consider what 
takes place in masses of people under strong excitement, 
in certain cases of the psychology of crowds. "If into the 
term morahty we import the momentary appearance of 
certain quahties, such as abnegation, devotion, disinter- 
estedness, self-sacrifice, the sense of justice, we may say 
that crowds are sometimes accessible to a very lofty morality 
... a much loftier one, indeed, than that of which the 
isolated individual is capable, Only collectively is humanity 
capable of great acts of disinterestedness and devotion."' 
But in this state of enormously magnified moral emotion, is 
it conceivable that the physiological factors are negligible ? 

' G. I,e 0pn, Psyckohgit ifn/eulej, pp. 46 et teij. 
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Are ihey not the natural and necessary vehicks of moial 
contagion ? 

3. 1 shall be very brief in treating of intellectual emotion, 
since it is rare, and usually temperate in character; however, 
when it springs up with the true characteristics of inteiiBe 
emotion, it does not deviate from the rule. Most human 
beings are not passionately eager for the search after or the 
discovery of pure trulh, any more than they are afflicted 
by privation of it; but thcs^ possessed by this demon are 
given up to him, body and soul. Their emotion is no 
more independent of physiological conditions than any other. 
The biographies of learned men furnish us with innumer- 
able examples : the perpetud physical sufferings of Pascal, 
Malebranche nearly suffocated by ihe palpitations of his 
heart when reading Descartes, Humphrey Davy dancing 
in his laboratory after having aiade the discovery of 
potassium, Hamilton suddenly feeling something "like the 
closing of a galvanic circuit " at the moment of discovering 
the method of quaternions, etc. There is no need to extend 
our search so far; everyday life provides us moment by 
moment with examples which, thoogh prosaic, are none the 
less valuable as proofs. The instinct of curiosity is at the 
root of all intellectual emotion, whether lofty or common- 
place. Does not the man who perpetually watches his 
neighbour's conduct and the thousand petty details of his 
life, feel when his puerile curiosity is baffled, all the physical 
anguish of unsatisfied desire? 

4. If we are to believe certain over-subtle critics, sesthetic 
emotion would have the privilege of moving in theregion of 
pure contemplation. This assertion is founded on the 
■error pointed out above, which consists in taking into 
account only the quality of the emotion, not its intensity. 
ITbey put a critical emotion, purified, sublimated, stripped 
as far as possible of its somatic resonance, in the place 
of the true, primitive emotion, whence all the others 
have issued, and which they, like the rest of men, have 
Itegun by experiencing; for even the most refined cannot 
b^in at the end. It is an abstract mode of feeling substi- 
tuted for the concrete. W. James makes, on this point, 
some excellent remarks, to which we refer the render {op. at., 
pp. 438 ei Sfi/.y Complete Esthetic emotion, without regard 
to its quality, does not always require advanced cuUate. 
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The savage whoj along with his companionsj excites 
himself over his dance and song, becomes intoxicated 
with sound and motion; the naive spectator quite carried 
away by the interest of a crude melodrama.; the Spanish 
peasant, contemplating his church crammed with rococo 
ornaments and strangely-dressed saints : all these experience 
the concrete emotion which shakes the frame, makes the 
heart beat, produces tears, laughter, or gestures. 

Besides, it is enough to recall the researches inaugurated 
by Fechtier in his Vorschuk der yEstktUk, and since con- 
tinued, especially in Germany, under the name of element- 
ary aesthetics,' which so greatly emphasise the part played 
by the sensot^ element in the genesis of ssthetic pleasure 
and pain. We may thus briefly summarise them : There 
are two constituent factors in the esthetic sentiment — one 
direct, connected with sensations and perceptions; the 
other indirect, connected with representations {images and 
associations of ideas). One or the other predominates, 
according to the particular art: the direct factor in music 
and the plastic arts, the indirect in poetry. The direct 
factor, by its very definition, depends on the organism. 
The colours are not simple sensations, they have an afTec- 
tive tone proper to themselves. According to Wundt, 
white suggests gaiety; green, a quiet joy; while red corre- 
s.ponds to energy, strength, etc. We may or may not admit 
these Correspondences; Scripture gives others, and they prob- 
ably vary from one individual to another; but the principle 
is unassailable. F^r^'s previously quoted experiments, on 
exciting and depressing colours, tend in the same direction, 
It is the same with sounds; — according as they are high, 
deep, or medium, they induce a special mood. If from 
simple sensation we pass to perceptions, direct physical 
action is not doubtful ; we find it in the arrangement of 
colours, in the phenomena of contrasts, in the outlines and 
1^^ forms of certain lines, in the innate pleasure of symmetry 
and regularity, in rhythm, measure, cadence, in the percep- 
tion of harmony and dissonance, etc. In truth, the authors 
cited, have insisted rather on the sensory action than on the 

' Wundt, PAysiolosiscJu Psyckoloiie, 4th (German) ■ed., chap, xx.; 
Kttipe, ffnirirfrijjfT'ar/^jrao/oi^V, p. 250 (Englisli edition), g38; Sully, 
SeritaiioH ami /n!ieilion. Part TI.; Grant Allen, Mind, July 1879 
{"The Origin of the Seaae cif Symmetry "). 
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organic and motor modifications accompanying it. But it 
always remains indisputable liiat the esthetic sentiment is 
necessarily connected with plijs 10 logical conditions. 

Since we are maintaining the proposition that ihe intensity 
of even the superior emotions ia in direct ratio to the 
quantity of the physiological occurrences accompanying 
them, I propose in the following paragraphs to examine a 
single one separately, and in some detail. 

Which is the most emotional of all arts? Music, There 
is no possible doubt as to the answer — eliminating, of 
course, those persons on whom it lias no effect, and who 
must be rejected for the purposes of this argument. No 
art has a deeper power of penetratioUj no other can render 
shades of feeling so delicate as to es:cape every other medium 
of e:ipr£:ssion. So much is unanimously admitted. 

Is the most emotional art also — as required by our 
thesis— the most dependent on physiological conditions? 
Yes, and if we wish to demonstrate this, facts are so numer- 
ous that the only difficulty is to choose between them. Let 
us leave aside every intellectual element, all representations, 
either vague oc distinct, evoked by music; let us, further, 
avoid all metaphysical dissertations on its nature and its 
revelation of the Infinite, or its origin' in the human species, 
in order Co confiiie ourselves to its physical and affective 
aspect, and to grasp the connection. 

In the first place, we shall find that music has an effect 
on many animals. AUhongh on this point many nursery 
tales and marvellous anecdotes have been handed down 
from antiquity, yet^having made deduction of all apocryphal 
stories — we find a large number of observations and ex- 
periments which must be considered accurate. They are 
to be found in the writings of various musicians or historians 
of music (Gr^try, F^tis, etc.). Dogs, cats, horses. Hoards, 
serpents, spiders, not to mention m*iny birds, are the 
examples most frequently quoted. Experiments made at 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, particularly on the elephants, 
at the begijining of ihis Century, have been many times 
referred to, and are both varied and conclusive.^ Are we 
to conclude from them that these animals are melomaniacs ? 
SoniE authors appear to have tiO doubt on this point, having 
a naltiral inclination to neglect the physical side of the 

*■ They will be found in Beauijuier, PAHeifphit Jt la mmiqu', p. 65. 
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phenomenon, and to inlurprct it in a quasi-human sense. 
It is much more probable that the sensations of sound and 
movement (animals being very sensitive to rhythm) act 
directly on the organism, and indirectly on the viital 
functions, and produce a physical state of pleasure or pain; 
perhaps in the highest, such as the elephant, a certain 
affective state approximating to emotion. In short, music 
acts like a burn, like heat, cold, or a caressing contact. 
I have on this point consulted writers of recognised com- 
petence in musical psychology. M. Dauriac writes to me: 
" Relative consonances and dissonances, composed of major 
or minor thirds, produce pleasurable or painful effects on 
the orgatiism, independently of fl-ny iiflpresgion or aesthetic 
judgment." M. Stumpf has betn kind enough to reply by 
a long letter, amply furnished with quotations from original 
authorities, whence he concludes that "der Grund hiervon 
diirfte ein rein physiologischer scin." 

Let us turn to primitive man. The question becomes 
less simple; but the physical element still preponderates. 
Music consists only of rhythm, marked by clumsy and 
noisy instruments, whose principal effect is to increase the 
vibration of the nervous system. The aborigines of America 
are able, during four consecutive hours, to intoxicate them- 
selves -with rhythmic sounds having no melodic significance. 
Among certain tribes, diviners and sorcerers employ the 
drum in order to produce in themselves a sort of ecstasy;^ 
it is a true intoxication through sound, and especially 
through motion — i.e., an affective state excited directly by 
external and internal sensations. We have here before us 
the genesis of emotion. 

Civilised manj exceptions apart, is sensitive to music 
in different degrees, from the peasant or artisan, who, 
like the savage, prefers tunes with a well-marked rhythm, to 
the most cultivated amateur. But for all states the primary 
effect is a physical one. "Musical vibration is only one 
particular mode of perceiving that universal vibration — 
that music of life which animates all beings and all bodies, 
from the lowest to the highest. From this point of view, 
musical art may be called the art of sensibility /ur excdltntx, 
since it regulates the great phenomenon of vibration, 

' For details on tliia point, Wallasdick's interesting work on 
Primitive Music sligald be conauHcd. 
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into which all external perceptions resolve theniseEves, 
and tr-insfers it from the region of tiie unconscious, 
in which it was hidden, to that of consciousness." ' 
Music acts on the muscular system, on the circulation, the 
respiration, and the parts dependent on them. Intense 
sounds {the big driim, kettledrum, etc) give tht whole 
body a shock, over-acute sounds cause muscular contrac- 
tions. I know a musician who is thrown into convulsions 
by too marked a discord. Let us add to these the well- 
known effects of horripilation, of thrills passing down the 
back or over the scalp, of sudden sweats, of tickling, of 
epigastric constriction. Gr^try had already noted that the 
pulse is sensitive to rhythm; and he has recorded several 
observations made on himself, showing that (he pulsations 
are accelerated or retarded according to the rhythm of a 
chant heard internally. It would be an Interminable task 
to enumerate the purely physical effects of the musical 
impression. The conclusion to be drawn is, thai while 
certain arts at once awaken ideas which give a determina- 
tion to the feelingSj this of music acts inversely. It creates 
dispositions depending on the organic state and on nervous 
activity, which we translate by the vague terms — joy, sad- 
ness, tenderness, serenity, tranquillity, uneasiness. On this 
canvas the intellect embroiders its designs at pleasure, 
varying according to individual peculiarities. 

We might go further, and pass from the general to the 
particular. If music, by its effect on the organism, creates 
diapOsitio-ns, momentary afrective situations, the differences 
in voice, instrument, titnbn, must produce different and 
special dispositions, which is indisputable. The tonality of 
a piece must act in the same way, which is also admitted 
by many composers. It is true that they are not agreed on 
the definition and the significance of every tone, and that many 
amusing discrepancies might be selected from their writings. 
{So the key of E flat minor, which, for Gevaert, is powerfill 
and majestic, indicates, according to Gr^try, an imminent 
catastrophe.) Here, more than elsewhere, over-precise 
definition is injurious. 

Let me add a remark on the therapeutic action of music 
We have abundant evidence that this was known in the 
most ancient times. From the Greek- physicians to Leuret, 
■ BcBUquief, 6p. eil., p. 56. 
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who employ-ed it in his moral trestmenl of insanity, a \ong 
series of cures have been attributed to it. A well-known 
Russian physiologist, Tarchanoff, has recently lauded and 
recommended its rational employment in disorders of the 
nervous system j but it does not act through occult, mys- 
terious, spiritual influences; it acts physically, ss a kind of 
vibratory medicine. The reseaches of Boudet de Paris, 
Mortimer Granville, BuccoJa, MorsellJ, VigourouXj furnish 
proofs of this. 

Although ive might say much more on this subject, the 
above will be sufficient to show that the most emotional of 
the arts is also that most intimately dependent on the 
modifications of the organism. This has seemed to pie an 
argument not to be neglected in favour of tiie physiological 
thtoiy of emotion.'- 

ni. 

We have just shown that the so-called higher forms of 
emotion do not escape from the necessity of physiological 
conditions; but there is yet another question, still in 
obscurity and suspense, which, by reason of its im- 
portance, ought to be elucidated. It is this: Why have 
certain internal or external states, certain images, certain 
ideas, the privilege of exciting certain organic and motor 
states, and, in consequence, emotion? How is this con- 
nection, this nexus, established? foe experience teaches U5 
that it is not necessary: in the same individual the same 
perception or idea may awaken an emotion, whereas in 
another case it may produce nothing. In other wocds, there 
are perceptions, images, and concepts which remain purely 
intellectual states without affective accompaniment, at least 
with none accessible to consciousness. There are others 
which are immediately enveloped and, aa it were, sub- 

' Gurney, in a crjticism, of James's hypothesis [Mind, k. 425), says : 
" There is plenty of music froin which I have received as much eiuotion 
in silent repcesenta-tion" [i.e., by purely mieinal aueliljon, or merely 
reading; the tiqIcs] "ss when pieaenLed by ttie finest crchestra j but it 
is with the Ifitl^r 'Condltiiin that I a-lmost exclusively associate the 
euianeoU! tingling and hair-stirring." Pfofeisoi' James has, in my 
opinion, answered this olijection {Fsycholj:^-, ii. pp. 469, 470), which 
I should be inclined torcfer to iTia problem of the "revivabilily of 
impressions," to be exaniiiied later on. 
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merged in the emotion which ihey produce. Let us iiolc 
that the question comes before us, whatever opinion we 
taoy adopt as to the genesis of emotion. As usuhIIjt 
accepted, the order is this ; intellectual state, affective 
state, organic states. According to the physiological 
Eij'pWhesis, the order is as follows : intellectual state, 
organic states, affective state. Passing from one thesis to 
the other, the problem is subject to but one variation : Why- 
is a certain intellectual state sometimes coupled with an 
intellectual state, and sometimes not? This is an the first 
hypothesis. Why is a certain intellectual sLite sometimes 
accompanied by organic and motor modifications, sometimes 
not? This is on the second hypothesis. 

The answer is the same in both cases: the intellectual 
state is accompanied by an affective state whenever there is 
a direct relation with the conditions of existence, natural or 
social, of the individual. In order to justify this proposition 
we must examine in succession these two forms of the con- 
ditions of existence. 

1st Period. — Setisaiiom ar images cotinecled with ihe nalural 
conditions oftxiiUme. 

We have here to do with a question of genes.is; wt 
must therefore begin with the humblest phenomena. The 
primordial sense, the only one in certain animals, is touch 
combined with internal sensations. Let us remark that, in 
its origin, the "knowledge" which we take in its lowest 
degree has only a /j-i/c/ird/ value; sensation is a monitor, 
an aid, an instrument, a weapon with only one aim — 
the preservation of the individual, — and completely sub- 
ordinated to that end; otherwise, it is nothing but a 
useless manifestation, a luxury. The iiexus between the 
sensations and the organic and motor reactions is therefore 
innate — i.e.^ it results from the very constitution of the 
animal. If it fails, the conditions of existence are at fault. 
The primordial tissue, says Speticer, must be differently 
affected, according as it is in contact with nutritive matter 
(ordinarily soluble} or with innutritive matter (ordinarily 
insoluble)- The contraction by which the tactual siu"face 
of a rhizopod absorbs a fragment of assimilable matter is 
caused by a commencing absorption of this matter, i.t., 
contact and absorption are the same thing. The action of 
certain agents is followed by a retractile movement, or, on 
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tlic contrary, by movements of a character to assure the 
continuance of the impression. These two kinds of move- 
ment arc, in this writer's view, respectively the phenomena 
and the signs of pleasure and pain. The tissue, therefore, 
acts in such a manner as to assure pleasure and avoid 
pain, by a law as physical and n;itural as that by which a 
magnet turns towards the poie, or a tree to the light. 
Without inquiring whether pleasure and pam exist in this 
case — a purely hypothetical assumption — there are, at 
least, ohjective phenomena denoting a. nexus of utility 
between the sensation and the expansive or retractile 
movements. 

Passing from these inferior organisms to those provided 
with several senses, we find no change. Each order 
of sensation acts in the same way. The animal is 
better informed, and consequently better protected and 
armed — that is all Finally, when certain images (j.e., 
recollections of pleasures and pains experienced) excite an 
emotional state, the mechanism remains the same, ^nd 
tends towards the same end. It is therefore not without 
reason that we have above assimilated every form of primary 
emotion to a p&ycho-physiological organism adapted to a 
particular end- 
It is needless to review the primary emotions and to 
show that the sensation, the perception, or the image only 
produces organic or motor troubles when the preservation 
of the individual or the species is at stake. The intellectual 
state (sensation, perception, or image) can instinctively— 
i.t., through an innate mechanism — produce immobility, 
oppression, withdrawing into one's self, flight (fear) ; or, on 
the contrary, aggressive movements, attack (anger), or 
movements of attraction, accompanied by phenomena 
peculiar to each species (sexual love). 

To sum up, every event of this kind, reduced to its 
simplest expression, consists in (i) an intellectual fact, 
analogous to a spring moving the whole machine, (2) an 
unconscious, half-conscious, or conscious reaction of the 
instinct of Self-preservation; this being by no means an 
entity, as we have already said, but the organism itself 
under its dynamic aspect 

and Period.— /If /rt/?/i?flj, imager, fir idtas conntiiei with 
social condliioiis of sxisteme. 
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up to tbe present, we have only considered ennotional 
reaction in its relations with nature — />., with the physical 
environiuent. Its domain is much more extensive ; in man, 
and in many animals, it is adapted to the social environ- 
ment. At bottom, the mecfianism remains the Same. 
A perception, an image, or an idea excites an emotion, 
because related, directly or indirectly (in the latter case 
the relation Is conceived, inductively or deductively), to 
the social conditions of the individual. The natural ega 
has its needs and tendencies ; the same is true of the social 
ego, grafted on the other, or ratherj one with it; conse- 
quently, the mechanism comes very frequently into play j 
the circumference is extended, but the centre remains the 
same. 

Let us note the dtffetences between the two peHods. In 
the Hatter we have (i) a preponderance of representations 
and concepts — ;>,, the superior forms of icnowledge ; (2) 
inst-ea-d of a natural, innate association between certain 
perceptions and certain emotional reactions— associations 
which may be called anatomical, because fixed in the 
individual organism— there are secondary, acquired asso- 
ciations, less solidly fixed, sometimes entirely artificial, 
which result from experience, from education, from habit, 
from imitation, I give some examples, by way of eluci- 
dation, and in order to avoid repetition. 

The feeling of property is derived from a natural con- 
dition of existence— nutrition. It is first manifested — in 
the form of a prevision— in some animals who store up a 
reserve of food for the future. In primitive man this 
instinct extends to clothes, weapons, the cave or hut which 
he inhabits ; later on, with the nomadic life, to herds and 
flocks; then to agricuhural products, silver, gold, paper 
money; finally to that impalpable thing called credit, 
which has merely an imaginary existence. Thus it gradually 
takes on a social character. The knowledge of any loss or 
any gain, actual or possible, produces an emotion in the 
individual, because it shows him that his ada.ptation to 
social conditions is diminished or augmented. 

The sentiment of "self-feeling" is innate, primary. Let 
«B imagine ourselves in a society where the questions of 
tank, precedence, etiquette, are of capital importance — in 
an aristocratic monarchy like that of Louis XIV. — and 
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we shall see what z ferment of emotions ma.)' be raised 
by an occurrence which, to oor eyes, seems futile and 
irrelevant. If we read SaJnt-Simon's Msmofres, we see him 
boiling over with indignation when a courtier is unduly 
accorded the privileges of a duke and peer, and his wife is 
granted a stool in the Queen's presence. He spends his 
time in incessant visits, forms coalitions-, does all in his 
power to move the ministers or the Parliament, and finally 
exults in his victory. However factitious and puerile this 
agitation may seem, it results from the same physiological 
mechanism as the simplest emotions : from the instinct of 
personal preservation^not of his natural ego, but of his e^ 
qua courtier of the Grand Monarque. If he fails, he is 
injured, depreciated, lessened in hi^ conditions of social 
existence. 

The case already cited, of Malebrancha, to whom 
Descartes' Tmifi de fkomme " caused such violent palpita- 
tions of the heart that he was obliged continually to 
leare his book in order to breathe," called forth Fontenelle's 
remark that " Truth, which is invisible and of no practical 
utility, is not wont to find so much sensibility among men." 
No douht; but to the true man of science the pursuit of 
truth is one of the necessary conditions of existence. For 
others it is a mere luxury, to the loss of which they are 
quite indifferent. 

I think we have thus replied to the question previously 
put — why certain sensations, images, ideas, have the privi- 
lege of producing organic and motor changes which, 
translated into the language of consciousness, constitute 
the emotional state— and justified our answer. The sen- 
sation, the image, the idea, are only occasional causes, 
inciapable by theraselvies of producing any emotion : it 
springs from tlie inmost persoiiahty of the individual — from 
his or^^am'sal/oa — expresses it directly, and participates in 
its stabiUty and its instability. 



IV. 



The hypothesis of James and Lange— considered, at first, 
as a paradox — has suggested so many remarks, criticisms, 
objections, answers, and arguments for and against, that I 
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find it impossible to give a sumaiary of them,' Yet it 
is not without precedent. Lange, in his Addenda, men- 
tions as his precursors, Malebranche, Spinoza, and some 
other less celebrated authors. The legitimate claims of 
Descartes, in his CrcatisU S»r hi Passiom de i'Jme, have 
also since been vindicated." The physiolog:ists, too, ought 
not to be forgotten: Maudsley indicated the same view, with- 
out insisting on it,^ The superiority of James and Lange 
consists in having put it clearly and endeavoured to sup- 
port it by exiperiinental proofs. I have already said that 
it seems to me the most probable explanation for those 
who do not represent the emotions to themselves as 
psychological entities. The only point in which I differ 
from these authors relates to their way of putting the 
proposition, not to its substance. 

It is evident that our two authors, whether consciously 
or not, share the dualist point of view with the common 
opinion which they are combating; Lhe only difference 
being in the interversion of cause and effect. Emotion is a 

^ I may indicate-, somewhat at random, the principal doearnents f*r 
this controversy t Wundt, PhUosofikiuhe SitiJien, vi. 3, p. 349 (he 
criticises Langc onlyj ; Gurney, Mind, July 1884; Jlarihall, rt., 
Octriber 1884 ; Stanley, ib., January iSSS ; Wwcesier, AfonuCt 
January 1893; Fsyckolagical Kcoie-iti, Sepiember and NoTcmber 1S94, 
January 1S95, etc. 

* "Thougll writ ten in the earliest days of mod-crri science, ihis w-ork 
will bear cfioipavbon with anything' that has been produced in recent 
years. It will be diJHcuIi, indeed, to Und any iieatmeat of the eraotions 
mueh superior to it in originality, thoroughness, and suEg^^'i^^ness. 
The poEiiioin n)ainta.iced is similar to that now held hy Proteuor James, 
bill Desciries does not content himself with defending in a general way 
the assertion tbs.t emotion is oiused by pliysical change. After comiag 
to the conclusion that there are sit pn^sion? itQm which all ih? others 
sre derived, he fttiempis lo shdw [hat a special set of orga.nic effects is 
concerrjed in the produciinn of each of these primary states." — D. Irons 
in Phflswiihicat htvifm. May 1895, p. 291. 

* " When any great passion causes all lhe physiciil and moral 
iroaliies which it will cause, what I conceive to happen is that e 
physical impccssion made on the sense of siuhl or of liesring is pra- 
pagaled along a physical path to the hrain, and arouses a physical 
citiiwoiioit in lis mctleculEs; that from tJiis centre of commotion the 
libeMled energy is propajjaled by physical paths lo other pads of the 
hTain ; and thai it is finally disctiargeJ outwardly through proper 
physiciU piths, either in movements or in modifications of secretion 
ami nutrition. The pas5iori that 15 fell ia lhe 5iilijeclive sl(l« of the 
cerebral cominoli-in— lis motian out from the physical bo^is, b3 it -were 
[e-mBilim\, into consciousness." — Palhehgy of Minct, iSjg, p. 222. 
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cause of which the phjfsical manLfestations are the effect, 
says one party; the physical manifestations are the cauSi? of 
which emotion 15 the effect, says the other. In my view, 
there would be a great advantage in eliminating from the 
question every notion of cause and effect, every relation 
of causality, and in substituting for the dualistic position 
a unitary or monistic one. The Aristotelian formula of 
matter and form seems to me to meet the case better, if we 
understand by " matter" the corporeal facts, and by "form" 
the corresponding psychical state: tlie two terms, by-the- 
bye, only existing in connection wJth each other and being 
inseparable except as abstract conceptians. It was tra- 
ditional in ancient psychology to study the relations of 
"the soul and the body" — the new psychology does not 
sp^ak of theo^. In fact, if the questi&n takes a metaphysical 
form, it is no longer psychologyj if it takes an experimental 
form, there is no reason to treat it separately, because it is 
treated in connection with everything. No state of con- 
sciousness can be dissociated from Its physical conditions: 
they constitute a natural whole, which must be studied as 
such. Every kind of emotion ought to be considered in 
this wayi all that is objectively expressed by movements 
of the face and body, by vaso-motor, respiratory, and 
secretory disturbances, is expressed subjectively by correla- 
tive states of consciousness, classed by external observa- 
tion according to their qualities. It is a single occurrence 
expressed in two languages. We have previously assimilated 
the emotions to psycho-physiologicai organisms; this unitary 
point of view, being more conformable to the nature of 
things and to the present tendencies of psychology, seems to 
me, in practice, to ehminate many objections and difficulties. 
Whether we adopt this theory or not, we have in any 
case acquired the certainty that the organic and motor 
manifestations are not accessorie';, that the study of them 
is part of the study of emotion. We shall therefore have 
to speak of them in some detail 
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Confused slate of ihU qittsitQit — Popular versus Midkal 
I'syckalogy — Pari played by tht brain, (he centre nf 
piychic life ^Hypotheses on the "seat" of the emotions 
--Part played by the heart-, tht an/re of vegelative life 
— Popular metaphors and tlulr pkysiolo^eal inkrpreta- 
ti'on — Are the internal sensnlioiis redueible to n single, 
proiesst — Part filayed by ehemical action in the geiiesh 
<?/" emoiion — Cases of the tniroducHan .of toxie sitbsinnccs 
— Aufo-int\}xkation — Madiftcatlcns in the eoitrse of 
mental maladies. 

As the physio logica.1 substratum of emotion, or its m.itenal 
{the reader may use which expression he prefers), comprises 
the organic or internal Tuncdons, and the motor functions 
showing themselves outwardly, we shall follow this division. 
Although it may seem airtihcial, it is not altogether so ; the 
internal manifestaiions are, for the most part, outside the 
action of the will ; the external manifestations a.re, in many 
cases, Subject to that action. In any case, this somewhat 
arbitrary distinction is desirable for the sake of clearness 
in exposition. 

I. 

The relation of ditferent emotions to tlie interiia.1 functions 
is a subject jet in its infancy. Onr knowledge of it is 
still in a vague and confused state. It is at the same potnt 
where the problem of the expression of the emotions waa 
licfore Charles Bell and Darwin; i.e., wc have before 
lis a purely empiric set of observed facts without sug- 
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gested Oxplanalion. No dOubt it is well known that 
vaso-motor and respiratory disturbances vary according 
to the emotions, but the reasons for the diflerences 
between one case and another are often unknown and 
even unexplored. Although Lange has dor-e much in 
this direction, we cannot congratulate ourselves on having 
a complete presentation of all the organic and functional 
manifestations which accompany the simple emolions, not 
to speak of the complex forms. Still k'ss do wc know, 
clearly and positively, why these and not other manifesta- 
tions a.re produced. Thus Hack Tuke asserts it to be a 
matter of common observation that while the blush of 
shame begins in the cheeks and the ears, that of anger begins 
with the eyes, and that of love with the forehead. Suppos- 
ing this fact to be firmly established, we should still have to 
find out why, in each case, that particular vascular region 
should be afFectcd by preference. In short, the study of 
the external conditions of emotion remains at the present 
time fragmentary and descriptive. 

The part played by the viscera in the emotions and 
passions is so evident that in all ages it has arrested the 
attention of mankind. On this point, for a period of 
several centuries, we find, on tho one hand, a popular 
psychology, — which in all languages has become fixed in 
the form of metaphors, — full of errors and prejudices, 
but also of very sound observations; on the other hand, 
scientific attempts at explanation, varying with the physi- 
ology of the period, and expressed in terms of the current 
medical doctrine. Dunn" this long period we can dis- 
tinguish two principal directions of thought: one tending Ea 
localise the passions exclusively in the viscera, especially 
the heart, the other to place them in the brain. Without 
distorting facts, we might find in these two tendencies the 
incomplete and unconscious form of the two reigning 
theories in affective psychology, the organic and the intel- 
lect ualist. 

It would be of no interest to retrace this long history, 
to remind the reader that Plato placed courage in the 
breast and tliC sensvtal appetites in the abdomen, that the 
School of Salerno attributed anger to the gall, joy to the 
spleen, love to the liver. The organic or visceral theory 
long had an overwhelming preponderance, and Birhat, .->l 
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the beginning of the century (iSoo), did not hesitate to 
write, " The bmiit is not affected by the passions which 
have for their exclusht seat the organs of Internal life — the 
liver, lungs, heart, spleen, etc," From the seventeenth 
cetiMiy downwards, the cerebral theory becomes more 
accentuated; with Gnil and Charles EeU the heart is quite 
dispossessed, and, by way of reaction, the part played by 
the -viscera was almost forgotten. 

At the present day no one maintains that the heart or 
any other organ is the seat of an emotion in the sense of 
feeling it ; the consciousness of the affective life only exists 
through the brain, in which the internal sensations coming 
from the viscera are represented as external sensalionsj it 
is an echo. The brain, says Hunter, i;noivs perfectly well 
that the body has a liver and a stomach, or, as Cams 
expressed it, each organ has its piychuche Si«nafur. The 
ideal would be to determine, by means of a coaiplete and 
well-conducted cletnentary analysis, the part contributed 
by each internal organ and function to the constitution of a 
particular emotion. Nothing of this sort can be attempted; 
therfi eisist, on this point, only scattered materials and con- 
jectures supported chiefly by the phenomena of morbid 
states. We shall return to this later on. (See Part II.) 
Let us at this moment confine our attention to the two 
predominant organs — the brain, the centre of psychic life; 
the heart, the centre of vegetative life. 

I, The brain is not merely the echo of internal sensa- 
tions; it receives and reacts according to its disposition; ft 
centralises, but while taking its own part in the concert; 
it puis its marlc on the impressions it receives. Already 
(Chap. I., % i) we have seen the theories propounded as 
to the "seat" or *' centre" of pain or pleasure: bulb, 
protuberance, temporal lobe, occipital lobe, etc. Natur- 
ally, each author has extended hi.s hypothesis to the 
emotions properly so called. However, the search for 
"emotional centres" appears still more chimerical. A 
particular emotion has no determinate Centre, is not local- 
ised in a restricted area of the encephalon. Not only 
does neither observation nor experience indicate anything of 
the sort, hut if we consider the complexity of any emotion 
ftliatever, wc shall understand that it requires the activity of 
sevcr.l1 cercbTal and infra-cerebral centres: (i) the sensory 
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centres of sight, hearing, smell, etc.; (z) the centres scattered 
through the motor zone and regulating the movements of 
different parts of the body^ {^} and lastly, the centres 
corresponding to the phenomena of organic life. These 
constitute several stages: in the spinal cord, the respira- 
tory centre, that wliich accelerates the movements of the 
heart, the genito-spiiial, the vea-ico-spinal (it is well known 
that the bladder is as. good an resthcsiometer as the iris), 
etc.; in the bulb, the respiratory and vaso-motor centres, 
and tlio-se of cirjiac and thermic inhibition. As regards 
the cortical layer, there are many open questions as to the 
position of the vascular, thermic, trophic, glandular centres, 
of the; organic movements which detei-mint the contraction 
oF the intestines, the bladder, the spleen, etc This very 
incomplete and confused enumeration is sufficient for our 
purpose — viz., to show (hat we must speak, not of a cetitl^, 
but of the synergic action of several centres, differently 
grouped according la the cases." 

It is well known that the vasomotor nerves of the head, 
Ihe upper limbs, the lower limbs, the viscera, are furnished 
in part by the nerve- reticuUtions of the sympathetic system, 
in part by the rachidian nerves issuing from different parts 
of the spinal cord. Now, an experiment of Oaudc 
Bernard's, made as far back as 1852, shows that the section 
of the great sympathetic in the neck produces on the 
same sid^; an expansion of the vessels, and an increase in 
the temperature, nutrition, muscular tonicity, and sensibility, 
On the contrary, galvanism applied to the same nerve 
produces constriction of the vessels and the contrary 
phenomena to the preceding. F^r^ points out that the 
manifestations of the first case are, in general, those of the 
sthenic emotions, as [hose of the second are of the asthenic 
emotions.^ 

' In his leduces on Hysteria [Vol. i., Lecture ai), Pitres incidentally 
inquires inlo the exislence of euceiih.ilic cenLres or tlic alTeclive stales, 
and conclutles thai " ihc niolec\ilar changes correiponciing to ihe 
aciivity of (be cellular elements sliaken \>y che passions, raJicite in every 
direction, stimulate Qi depress the e:xcilabililj of adjncent elements, 
reboimri on the moLor and scTisiilvc cenices, and on Lhe origifialafy 
nuclei of the visceral ns-rves, and finally ddfefitiine lh« ilale rif emollon, 
I.e., iheij^yclio-physiolnnicnt sinle which i; ihe special eipression of the 
reaction ot^the nervous centres to psychic excitations." 

' 0/. rtV., pp. 490, flgi. 
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Whatever we maylhink of this comparison, the incontesl- 
obie and so often recorded characteristic of emotioTi — 
diFusion— shows us that it is everywhere ; that, if we could 
sec with our eyes the cerebral Tnechanism supporting it^ we 
shunid be spectators of th.e co-ordinated work of the multiple 
centres; that, consequently, the hypothesis of a localisation, 
of a seat in the limited sense, is in no way justified. 

2. It is needless to remind the reader that the majority 
of idioms make the heart the incarnation of affective life, 
and that the antithesis of reason and passion is, in current 
speech, that of the brain and Che heart. This opinion is 
not entirely a prejudice, as contemporary physiologists have 
shown. 

Why is the heart, an unconscious, muscle, promoted to 
the position of an essential and central organ cf tht; 'CnnOtiotis 
and the passions? It is so in accordance with the well- 
known physiological law which maltes us transfer our psychic 
states to the peripheral organ which communicates them to 
our consciousness. It feels the rebound of all the impulses 
which strike us; it reflects the most fugitive impressions; 
in the order of the sentiments, no manifestation taVes place 
outside it, nothing escapes it ; tt vibrates incessantly, though 
in different manners. 

Claude Bernard, and after him, Cyon, have undertaken to 
justify the popular expressions regarding the heart, to show 
that they are not mere metaphors, but the result of accurate 
observation, and that they can be translated into physio- 
logical language. I here summarise their principal cemark:;. 

The heart, the centre of organic life, and the brain, the 
centre of animal life, the two culminating oi^ans of the 
living machine, are in an ince&sant relation of action and 
reaction which shows itself in two principal states, — syn- 
cope and emotion; the first due to the momentary cessation 
of the cerebral functions through intermission in the arrival 
of the arterial blood; the second due to the transmission to 
the heart of a circulatory modification. There is always an 
itiitial impre&sion which slightly arrests this orgin (accord- 
to Claude Bernard), whence a passing paleness, then a 
reaction which the heart, by reason of its extreme sensi- 
bility, is the fir&t to Fe^l ; for, as the brain is the most 
delicate of the organs of the animal life, the heart is the 
most sensitive of the vegetative vital organs. 
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When it is said that thi: heart is broken by grief, this 
expression corresponds to actual phenomena.. The heart 
has been arrested by a sudden impression, whence, same- 
times, syncope and ntirvous attacks, The heart's being 
" big," answers to a prolongation of the diastole, which 
causes a feeling of fulness and oppression in the precordial 
region. The "palpitation" of the heart is not merely a 
poetic formula, hut a physiological reality; the beats being 
rapid and without intensity. The facility with which the 
heart is emptied, the regularity of the circulation being kept 
up by slight pressure, corresponds to the "light" heart 
Two hearts beat "in unison," under the influence of the 
same impressions- In the "cold heart" the beats are slow 
and quiet, as if under the influence of cold; in the "warm" 
heart, the contrary is the case. When we tell a person that 
we love him " with all our heart," this expression signifies, 
physiologically speaking, that his presencej or the recollec- 
tion of him, awakens in us a nervous impression, which, 
transmitted to the heart by the pneumogastric nervej causes 
in our heart a reaction of such a kind as to produce in the 
brain a sentiment or an emotion. In man, the brain, in 
order to express its feeHngs^ ih obliged to take the heart into 
its service.' 

Let us further recall the well-known observations of 
Mosso, who was able directly to study the circulation of the 
blood in the brain in three patients, in whom the cranium 
had been destroyed by various accidents. He ascertained 
that the mere fact of looking attentively at one of liis 
patients, the entrance of a stranger, or any Other occur- 
rence of slight importance, immediately quickened the 
cerebral pulse. In one, a woman, the height of the pulsa- 
tions suddenly increased, without apparent cause; she had 
just perceived in the room a death's-head, which somewhat 
frightened her. The same thing took place with another 
patient when he heard the clock strike twelvej this was 
because he did not feel able to say his noon prayers. I do 

,' for further details see Ckdde Befrtird, La itiiHU *:iplrim4ntaU, 
Elude sar la phyiinlegii du eirur, 1865, and Cyon's Address to Ihs 
Academy or St. P-eteisliurR, " The Heart anc! the Bf ain," trinslaled in 
the Rcvui Sdcntifipu, November 22rcl. 1S73. Also, Mosso, ^utia, 
n'rceJazhne dsl sangxtt titl cervelle (cSSo), and /.a J'aitra {Fau-t 
English iransIalioB, liigfi}. 
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not dwell an his researched by means uf the plethysmograph, 
which hav« special relation to intellectual work. 

It will therefore be understood how popular opinion has 
come to look upon the heart as the seat, or the generator, 
of emotions. This is the instinctive eKpression of a quite 
correct view ; the supreme importance to the affective life 
of the visceral action summed up in 3 fundamental oi^an. 

II. 

Since, for the mouicnt, we are eliminating movements 
in order to confine our attention to the internal conditions 
of emotion, it is easy to see that these conditions reduce 
themselves to that which we designate by itie name of 
internal, organic, vital sensations. This is not the place 
to enumerate the modiiications of each in the case of 
each special emotion (for which the rtader is referred to 
Part II.); the question, taken for the present in its 
generality, is put thus: Are the internal sensations re- 
ducible to a single and fundamental process? If the 
answer is in tha affirmative, the interna! conditions of 
emotion would find themselves simultaneously determined 
under their most general form. We can, at any rate, Cry. 

The first difficulty consists in our not having a complete 
enumeration, on which all authors are agreed, of the internal 
sensations, as we have in the case of the special sensations. 
Beaunis gives a very detailed classification in eight groups; 
Kroner adopts a somewhat different one; both include 
pleasure, pain, and the emotions. Let us eliminate this last 
group {the affective manifestations) and confine ourselves to 
the vital sensations properly so called, connected with purely 
physiological needs, with the organs and funclions indis- 
pensable to life ; the different sensations of the alimentary 
canal (hunger, thirst, malaise, nausea, etc); those of the 
respiratory apparatus (the need of fresh air, dyspncea, as- 
phyxia), of the circulatory apparatus, of the excretions and 
secretions; of the sexual organs in the normal state or in 
transitory phases (puberty, menstruation, pregnancy, meno- 
pause); the need of muscular movement, of rest, of sleep; 
the sensation of fatigue; — we have nearly all, if not all, 
the elements of ccenasthesia, i.e., the consciousness of the 
body as living and acting. 

Have these mullipj/td sensations a commote causcl ^l.'^^i 
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they differenl iiitidcs uf yiie and Uie sannj; iirutesa? Do 
tlicy iuiijly, at their origin, the same stimulus, the same 
kind of excitement, as all the varieties of visual sensations 
suppose luminous vibra-tions, and the varieties of auditive 
sensatiojis, sonorous vibrations? Kroner maintains ttiat, 
for all internal sensations, the initial excitation is of a 
ckiftiUal nature. "Every organic sensation is based on a 
chemical process, and arises according to the laws of 
diffusion and osmosis."^ The author justifies his assertion 
by the enumeration of a large number of facts, for which 1 
refer the reader to his book. Chemical action, according 
to him, either takes place under the gaseous form (a person 
passes- from the open air into a room full of deleterious 
miasma) or und^r the liquid (alcohol, toxic substances in 
solution in the fluids of the organism and introduced into 
the circulatory current). 

It is not very certain, pa£e Kroner, that all internal 
sensations are caused by chemical action, under one or 
other of the forms we have mentioned, and that their vague 
localisation is due to this cause alone, gnd not, as generally 
admitted, by their arising in organs incapable of raovenieni. 
Thus tickhng, giddiness, the muscular sensations (which 
Kroner pnd Beaunis include in this group) appear to 
depend on mechanical excitations rather than on chemical 
causes. At any rate, one cannot dejiy that the internal 
fundamental sensations- -connected with nutrition and its 
immediate conditions, wiili fatigue and sleep, both of which 
result from a poisoning of the muscles and the nervous 
centres, with sexual life — are due to chemically caused 
excitations. This granteid, w-e may go one step further 
in the track of James and I-Ange, and say that the emotions 
depend not only on physiological conditions, but still more 
intimately on the chemical action going on in the tissues 
and fluids of the organism. 

In support of this extreme condition of the genesis of the 
emotions, we can only offer some fragmentary remarks, 
which, hywever, show bow closely they depend on the 
variations of the intra-organic environment. 

I. W'd have, in the first place,, the group of exciting, 
tonic, depressing, toxic substances : wine and the various 
alcoholic beverages, haschisch, opium, coca, the aphro- 

1 Kroner, Daskuptrlkh* S7(rtf A/ (Breslau. 1887), pp. 102-112. 
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disiacsj etc. Although tht:)- arc artilicial products, 
introduced frQdi without, not engendered in and by the 
organism, wc know how fax they modify the interior 
enviroument, and ccinseqLenlly the temper, character, in- 
tensity, and direction of the passions. 

a. But there are also t3ie substances which the living 
body compounds ar modilies for itself. It has been said 
that the organism is the receptacle and laboratory of 
poisons; in the state of etnotion, the only one whh which 
we are concerned at present, the function of this chemical 
process is manifested at every instant. We are always 
speaking of the weakening or the increase of the circulation 
of the blood; yet the etnOtiotial dispositions or modifications 
are connected, iiot only with variations of quantity, but also 
with those of quality in the blood (anemia, aglobuliaf 
maianal poisoning, etc.). The popular cxpressiori regarding 
the emotions which "curdle the blood" is not so ridiculous 
as it might seem. Anger, fear, fatigue are often accom- 
panied by changes in the intimate constitution of the 
sanguinary fluid. We may incidentally note the ascertained 
relations between certain cardiac affections and affective 
dispositions : in aortic affections, anremia, excitement, 
irritability ; in cases of mitral insufficiency, congestion, 
and a taciturn and melancholy humour. We shall else- 
where have occasion to enumerate the facts which show the 
correlation of certain emotions with toxic changes in tlm 
saliva and the lacteal secretion. Perspiration may, in 
certain affective states, be coloured icd, yellow, green, 
or blue, not to mention the varieties of odour, which are 
assuredly of chemica! origin. Even apart from mental 
disease, the urinary secretion could furnish a long list of 
chemical changes (a^ottiiia, oxaluria, phosphaturia) co- 
inciding with variations of the affective order, such as 
apprehension, melancholy, irritabihty. In gouty and 
rheumatic patients, the modifications of temper, de- 
pending much more on general nutrition than on active 
suffering, have often been pointed out, We know the 
relations between the secretion of the gastric juice and 
pleasurable or painful states j dyspeptics have a well- 
established reputation for being neither cheerful nor com- 
fortable to live with. Beaumont ascertained, in the case of 
his famous Canadian, that under the iiiSuence of anger or 
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Other vtiry stroui,' enioti,oiis, the luiiiiji of the stomaeh was 
irritated, becamt: red, dryj and very sensitive, and an attack 
of indigestion was tlie result. The rutting time (that of 
S^ual e^citemiSIlt) is, ill many animals, accompanied by 
deep-seated chemical changes, showing themselves ex- 
ternally by modifications of colour and odour, and, 
ititiernally, not hmited to the sexual organs, but extending 
to the whole of the body. It is known that the flesh of 
game is uneatable during this period, and that many fish, 
at spawninf^-time, become poisonous. It should not be 
forgotten that, during the same period, the animal becomes 
vidouSj violent, aggressive, and dangerous. It would be 
easy to develop this point further, even as regards man 
(puberty, gestation, lactation, menstruation). 

3, It has long been observed that, in the great majority of 
cases, mental disease begins by atfective disturbances and 
that the intellectual aberrations only make their appearance 
later. Much more recently, a doctrine has been propounded 
which tends to seek the primary cause of these affective 
disturbances in a self-intoxication — i.e., in "the disorders 
produced in the interior of the organism by the excessive 
formation or the morbid retention of normal poisons; in 
particular, by those originating in the digestive canal and 
the urine." Nutritive troubles through acceleration, re- 
tardation, or perversion, are assigned as the most general 
cause. In support of this, we arc referred to the rela- 
tions between melancholia, hypochondria; a pessimistic 
disposition, with hyperchlorhydria of the stomach, and the 
good results of purgative medicines ; the numerous menial 
modiiications coinciding with organic chemical modifi- 
cations — e.g., certain attacks of mania in arthritic subjects. 
"One characteristic of the mental state of diabetic patients 
is the way in which the fluctuations of the mental state 
correspond with those of the sugar, and the barometric (if 
one may so call it) influence of the composition of the 
urine on the moral disposition.'* This liquid, in maniaj 
loses, to a great extent, its toxic character, in consequence 
of the morbid retention of normal poisons which are no 
Longer eliminated* 

^ Bouchari), ispwi sitr hs aitla-inloxUalioni ; Le^aiii silr la 
maUidiiS par ralentUanniii lii nutfiliait. R^gis, Tntitf da malatiiet 
tntniaUr, pp. iiz, 415, 423, clc. Tere, Paihats^ie Jti imoUain. \i\i. 
264. 405 »' !«?■ 
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A long tiiumeration of facts bearing on this as yet 
insufficiently studied question would be here out of place. 
Beaides, it could only be of real value if systeaiatic — i.e., 
if under the heading of each euiotion were grouped the 
phyijiclogical facts invaiiably acconapanying it, and all the 
checniiral modifications exclussvely peculiar to it. We have 
only included the chemical conditions in our study, in 
order to penetrate as far as possible into the most general 
conditions of afTective life, and show once more why it 
betrays the inmost constitution of the individual. 

When treating of pleasure and pain, we remarked that 
they were too exclusively attributed lo intensity of excita- 
tion (excessive, it was said, for pain; moderate, for plea- 
sure}^ and that its quality was forgotten. Since we have to 
do with hypotheses as to the part played by chemical condi- 
tions in affective life, since tliey are the most general, 
and since pleasure and pain also have this character of 
generality, it may be permitted to hazard a conjecture. 
This would consist in admitting that pleasure arises 
either wlien excitement increases chemical activity in the 
organism, without producing tONines, or when this augmenta- 
tion of activity brings about the disintegration of tlie normal 
poisons; and that pain arises either when excitement creates 
an environment appropriate to the formation of to.tines, or 
when, directly and at once, it promotes their formation, 
either generally or locally. But I would not insist on a 
simple Qbiisr dicium^ for which I can offL-r no proof, thrown 
out merely as a suggestion with regard to a question not 
as yet fully examined. 

We hav€ spoken throughout of the chemical modifica- 
tions as coinciding with emotional changes. Are tliey 
effects or causes, or both, according to circumstances? It 
is clear that this question is not new to us. It is the 
antithesis between the psychological and physiological 
theories of emotion, presenting itself under another aspect; 
there is no occasion for discussing it a second time. 
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CHAPTIiR IX. 

THE EXTERNAL CONDITIONS OF EMOTtOK 

Empiric period — Pre-Dat'oiinian period of uieittifti: research 
— Examinalion of Darwin's three principles— - Wundt 
and kis expianalory formulas.' Innervalion directly 
modified, Assadali(fH of analogeus sensations, Reialicns 
of motion with sensory representations. 

The movemeoCs of the eyes, mouth, face, the upper 
and lower limbs and trunk, and the modifications of the 
voice constitute the external eKpression of emotion which 
is principally Mducible to muscular action. For the last 
half-century this subject has been studied in works so 
well known that it behoves us to be very brief. I shall 
confine myself to indicating the actual state of the question, 
L'or some thousands of years this question remained in 
the stage of pare empiricism, or of so-cnlled scientific specu- 
lations which had scarcely a better reputation than alchemy, 
as-trology, or chiromancy. J. Miiller, in the name of 
physiology, declared the expression of the emotions com' 
pletely inexplicable. However, the researches were already 
beginning which were to prove him mistaken^those of 
Lavater with his rare talent of personal observation, and 
those of Charles Beli by a more objective method. After 
ibis, Duchenne, of Boulogne, went still further, substituting 
experiment for mere observation. It is well known that, in 
the case of an old man suffering from facial anaesthesia, he 
caused the contraction of an isolated muscle, by the aid of 
electricity, and thus produced certain modes of expression 
in the countenance. He concluded from this that the 
contraction of a single muscle often suffices to express a 
passionj and that every emotion ba?, so to speak, its 
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accurate, precise, and unique now, produced by -a unique 
local modification. Thus, the frontal is for tiitn the muscle 
of attention, the upper orbicular of the lips the muscle 
of reSection, the pyramidal (iiuer-superciliiry) expresses 
threats ; llie great zygomatic, laughter; the lesser zygomatic, 
weeping; the triangular muscle of the lips, disdain, etc 
111 spile of the somewhat artificial nature of the experi- 
ments, and the too sweeping character of the conclusions, 
this was & great step in advance.^ 

At lajt appeared Darwin's epoch-makmg work. Sup- 
ported by the results of a long series of experiments on 
adults, children, lunatics, animals, membeiS of the ditTcrent 
human laces, Darwin was the first to put, and to attempt 
lo answer, the fundamt-nial and only question — Why and 
how is such and such an emotion connected with such and 
Huch a movement and not with another? He stated the 
problem under its scientific form.^ 

In Darwin's works we find two elements : a detailed and 
complete description of each individual emotion or affective 
state — by which we shall profit later on — and the exposition 
of the general laws of expression, as reduced to three well- 
known principles. What remaiiis of these three principles 
after the critidsto to which they have been subjected? 



' Lnvater (174J-1801), Ejsai stir la physiBiiomie drsiini i /aire 
eonnaUre P horn me el H Is /aire aimer; Chatlss Bcil (iSofi), Anatomy 
and PhilBiopkj a/ Expiesiiaii; Duchcnne (iliSa), Mi'cam'tmt ds la 

physiQt'O'fFti'e httfiaine, on analyse etecira-physiolff^ujue de ^exf're^itQH 

da poisioitt. For ancient works 00 fihysiogrioray, consult Manlegaiia's 
boak in fAysioi^namy and Expi-eaiaii (Contempiirsry Science Series). 
^ DucheJine has the following curious passage ■.^^" The Creator, not 
tjeing otiligefl lo sludy mechanical requirements, was able, according 
lo His wisdom or (if I may l)e pardoned for using this form 0/ expres- 
sion^ by a Divine fantiisy, to put in actiun ihij or thai muacle — ^n. 
single orie, or ^fccal al once, when it was IIii will that the signs of 
l}ie pSBsiftiis, even the most evanescsnt, should beiempDrarily insMibed 
on Ihe human eountenance. This physiogno-mie lajigunge once crenleJ, 
it was sul^ctpnl, in aider lo render it universal a.ad immuUble, to give 
10 evsij human being the inslincli-ve faculty of alwnys orpressing his 
feelings by the contraction of IJie same muscles." Thus, for this writer, 
Ae question remains within the region of (list causes. He has ascer- 
laineJ i, rela-tion of -coenislenee li^twcen k determinate emolion and 
cerlAiin |]i"jvemenl5 of the muscles, but without seeking llle rcngon and 
the natural eijilanation nf this m.ruf. We know llial certain philo- 
sopheisholdihe iheory of the Divine institution of language; Ihis is its 
p'|iiivaletil, l)eing 3 theory of a divinely instituted gesluiedansuage-. 
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This is the only paint we have, for the iiidnent, to 
examine. 

1. The principle of the association of serviceable habits 
remains the most firmly established. It consists in ad- 
mitting that movements which are of service in satisfying 
a desire, or getting rid of a disagreeable sensation, become 
habitual, and continue to take place, even when their utility 
becomes nily or at any rate doubtful. In other words, 
there are attitudes, gestures, movements, which can be 
directly explained, because they are nothing but emotions 
actualised, objectivised, or embodied, such as the move- 
ments of contact in tenderness, of aggression in anger, 
of erection and swellinij in pride. But there are others, of 
which the explanation is less direct and obvious. How are 
the contraction of the eyebrows in perplexity, tears in 
sorroWf the showing of the teeth in anger, to be explained 
as serviceable to us? According to DarvWn, these acts, 
formeity serviceable, have continued to exist as survivals. 
Here Darwin's successors have rightly reproached him with 
not being enough of a psychologist, and have found a 
better explanation ; the important fact is not the survival 
of serviceable movements, but the transference of a primitive 
raode of expression to an analogous emotion. 

2. The principle of antithesis has been definitively 
abandoned ; it is purely hypothetical, and explains nothing. 
According to Darwin, there is a primitive and general tend- 
ency to associate with feelings the contrary gestures to 
those expressing the opposite feeling. L&n Dumont 
has subjected this assertion to a very clo.'je and cogent 
criticism. Taking, one by one, the facts quoted by Darwin, 
which, besides, are not very numerous, he lias shown that 
they may be quite otherwise explained.^ 

3. The principle of the direct action of the nen'ous 
system cannot be placed in line with the other two, 
because it far surpasses them in genemlity, and, in re- 
lation to it, they are subordinate and not co-ordinate. 
Before Darwin, Spencer {Principles of Psychology, li. ^ 495, 
50a) had stated an analogous principle, to which he 
reduced the expression of the emotions. He calls it the 

' L. Diimonl, Thi'oris sclinh'Jtqsu lis la rtnsibililil, chap, vi, p. 236. 
Fouilldc, PsyehoIii^U des xdhi-f^rceii i. 467, ad mils Darwin's principle, 
but interprets it in aoolher way. 
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Lnw of Nen^ous Discharge. It may shoiv ilself in Iwo 
forms — the difTused and the restricted. The former depends 
on the quantity or intensity of the emotion, and serves as 
its measure. It follows, in its propagation, an invaria.ble 
course: it affects the muscles in an inverse ratio to their 
mass and to the weight of the parts they have to move. In 
man, it acts first on the delicate muscles of the voice and 
the smnll facial muscles; then it invades, in succession, 
the armSf the legs, the trunk. The movements of the tail 
in dogs and cats, of the ear in horses, and many analo- 
gous ones in other animals, are illustrations of this law. 
The restricted discharge depends on the quality or 
the nature of the emotion; it is due "to the letalions 
established in the courae of evolution between particular 
feelings and particular sets of muscles habitually brought 
into play for the satisfaction of them."* This scarcely 
seems to me to differ from Darwin's principle of "useful 
habits," 

The Expressioft of the Emolcsm gave rise to other publi- 
cations of the same kind, those of Piderit, Mantegazza, 
and Warner, who, in his Physical Expression (1885), has 
attempted a purely objective, and consequently extra-psycho- 
logical study of the subject. But among all the attempts 
to trace back expression to its fundamental principles, and 
find a substitute for Darwin's (already greatly shaken) 
theory, that of Wundt seems to me the best.'^ Like his 
predecessor, he admits three principles (though different 
from Darwin's) which can act simultaneously and concur 
in the production of an isolated movement. 

I. The principle of direct modification of innervation — 
that is to say, that the intensity of the muscular and vaso- 
motor movements depends on tbc intensity of the emotions; 
the movements which most escape the control of the will 
more especially depend on this principle. This is the 
equivalent to Darwin's third principle, placed first, which is, 
in fact, its right position. 

a. The prineipla of the association of analogous sensa- 
tions consists in those dispositions of the mind which are 
an.ilogotis to certain sensory impressions, manifesting them- 

i rriiicil-h! of Piyih&hjQ', vol. ii. p. 545. 

* Physiolegiwke Psyihalcgit, vol. ii. chap. xxii. He has al^n Irenleil 
the lueaiifin in a special collecrion nf orliclei entitled E^rays. 
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selves in the same manner. At the ouisel, we Lan; only 
pleasures, pains, and needs of the physical order, whose 
mode of expression is innate, and, so to speak, an^etomical. 
Later on come the pleasures, pains, and desires of the moral 
order, which make use of the pre-existent modes of expres- 
sion in order to show thi^mselves outwaidly. It is a language 
turned aside from its primary sign! fical ion, which in the 
order oF gestures is llie equivalent of a metaphor. This 
principle explains much more easily than Darwin's a num- 
ber of apparently very perplexing modes of expression. If 
a man, when puzzled, scratches his head, coughs, rubs his 
eyes, it is because a alight maJaise of physical origin and a 
slight embarrassment of psychical origin have a deep-seated 
analogy, betraying themselves by the same -expressive move- 
ments. Wundt has well described the mimicry of the mouth 
in the tasting of sweet, acid, or bitter substances; as soon as 
an emotion arises which has some affinity with these gustatory 
sensations (sweet joy, bitter grief, sharp r-eproaches), the 
expression of the mouth, the nose, the face reappears. 
This is because, in both cases, the state of the feelings, the 
emotional tone are the same, the expressive movements 
identical. As Mantegazza has rightly said, there are such 
things as mimic synonyms, 

3. The principle of the relation between movements and 
sensory representations lies in the fact that the muscular 
movements of expression relate to imaginary objects, 
Wundt considers as chiefly amenable to this principle thp 
mimicry of the eyes, the arms, and the hands. We repce- 
sent something large by raising the hand, a small object bv 
lowering it; the future by a forward movement, the past 
by a backward one. It might be objected that these 
gestures indicate intellectual rather than affective states; 
but it is certain that many emotions have a aiiraicry 
addressed to absent objects. Gratiolet (1857) collected a 
tolerably large number. The indignant man, even if alone, 
clenches his fist against an absent adversary. We shut our 
eyes, or turn aside our face, to escape the sight of a dis- 
agreeable objectj we do the same when disapproving of an 
opinion. When we approve, we incline the head forward, 
as if in contcmplaiion. In nifgatinn, we turn the head to 
right and left, exa-ctly as is dcmc by children and animals, 
TFhen an unattractive object is placed in front of the mouth. 
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The expression ofdisdain, coiilempt>di5gust, reproduces the 
piiysiognomy of a man rejecting nauseating food. 

I am not quite sure that U'undt's third [irinciple is of [he 
same importance as the other two, or lliat it cannot be 
reduced to a still simpler form. But the theorj' I have 
just summarised, with a few examples borrowed elsewhere, 
presents itself as the cn« tn^^st calculated to bring out the 
importance of the physiological factors, unduly neglected by 
the pioneers of the science. 

All the work relating to this question, wliatevcr may be 
its /jT«(/;iS at present, has demonstrated that the expression 
of the emotions is not an adveniltious, purely external, extra- 
physiological fact, whose stiidy is only incumbent, as 
science, on the phy-siologist, and, as art, on the physiogno- 
mist, but emotion itself objectivised, its inseparable 
emhodimenl. In my opinion, we have to distinguish two 
strata, ill the very numerous modes of muscular raovenient 
which express the emotions. One is primary, depending 
on the anatomical and physiological constitution; the 
other, secondary, depending on the psychological cotl- 
stitutior. Thii relation between them is that which in 
every developed language exists between the primary and 
the derived sense of words. Analogy is the great artisan of 
intellectual language; its action is more restricted as regards 
emotional language. But when, to the emotion of the first 
hour, having already its fixed mode of expression, there 
succeeds a. new emotion, which the consciousness, rightly 
or wrongly, has felt as analogous, the pre-established 
expressive mechanism has served a new purpose, liite an 
old word whose meaning is fxtendcd and modified. In 
both cases the mind proceeds in the same way, obeying 
the guidance of one and the same unconscious law. 




CHAPTER X. 

CLASSIFICATIONS, 

TAiir dhcrepandes— Reduced to ihm types: ( i ) Ciassijicathn 
of pleantrti and paim — (2) Clarification of anotiom; 
two forms, empiric and aji(ilylico-£ompat'ativi—{i) 
Chmficaticii of represenlatioris, inttUectualist farm — 
Critical remarks — hnpossibilHy of any dassifimtian. 

The confusion of that department of psychology which 
deals with the feelings and the vagueness of its terminology 
appear in all their fulness with the problem gf classilicatiDn. 
Althoughj for reasons which will be given at the end of 
the chapter, a complete and satisfactory classilication seems 
to me impossible, there has been no lack of attempts, a.nd 
it must be admitted that they are not illegitimate, at 
any rate as approximative efforts towards a provisional 
order. 

Within the last fifty years, in spite of the very moderate 
amount of zeal with which psychologists have studied the 
feelings, we find about twenty treatises signed by well- 
known names, not to mention, minor variants.' They are 
far from being in agreement, except on some few points, 
and when they are compared, in order, if possible, to 
reconcile them, the first impression is one of inextric- 
able confusion and hopeless divergence. If we examine 
them a little more carefully, we begin to see light. We 
see that the differences are only in the objects classed 
and the methods followed; in one word, it is possible 

' FoK a historical sumfrary -of ihes; clai si fie* lions, ten^uli tspedilly 
Sull)', Thi Ifitiriaii Mind, vol. ii., Appendiit F, p. 357, and Bftin, 
Emaiiom, Appendix B. 
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to attempt a classification of these classificationsj and 
when this is done, wc iind, if I am not mistaken, that 
they can all be reduced to three types, (i) Some writers, 
virtually, classify only pleasures and pains, tracing back 
the whole of affective life to their modalities. (2) Others 
classify the emotions properly so called; and here we 
must distinguish two groups^ nccording as the method 
employed is purely empiric, and founded on current 
observation, or has recourse to analysis and genetic re- 
search, after the manner of the so-called natural classifi- 
cations. (3) Lastly, others classify intellectual states pure 
and simple, and, conversely, the afiective states which 
accompany them: this is the intellect ualist method. 

In order to justify our distinction, we shall successively 
examine these three types. This excursion on an un- 
grateful soil will not be altogether without, at least, a 
negative utility. 

I. 



As many writers show a common tendency to reduce the 
whole of the affective life to pleasures and pains, con- 
sidered as essential and fundamental phenomena, it is 
natural that one category of classifications should have 
been based upon these. 

"In the science of pleasure and pain," says Leon 
Pumont, "we no longer Cnd ourselves, as. in other 
sciences, in presence of separate organs and functions; 
for pleasure, like pain, belongs to all organs and all 
functions. Thus, we think that to recapitulate in this 
science the classification of the perceptive and intelligent 
faculties, and of the will, is to give way to a psychological 
tautology, which, though it causes no serious inconvenience, 
in any case throws little light on the analysis " {i'J>. 
a'/., Pt. II., p. i). No more could he said than this. 
Yet, to classify, we require a directing principle, and where 
shall we fmd it? "This basis is supplied to us by our 
own definition of pleasure and pain : pleasure being the 
augmentation of force in the whole of the conscious 
individuality, pain its diminution." Thence, Duniont 
deduces the divisions found in many authors; pain is 
positive when it results from an ii\cre3^ei en^^e'nSxVssfe^ 
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negative when it depends on absence of excitement; 
pleasure is positive when there is increiiscd escilement, 
negative when the expenditure is diminishedL In other 
terms, if we compare the totil "force" to a continually 
renewed capital, we have, in the one cose, either mote 
expenditure or less receipts, in the other eltlier more 
receipts or less expenditure. 

Dut Dumont does not stop there ; he passes on to 
details; he insists on classifying the species under those 
four generic headings, and thus we have — Positive pains: 
effort, fatigue, the u^ly, the hideous, the immoral, the 
false. Negative pains; weakness, exhaustion, inanition, 
physical pain properly so called, tnnui, perplexity, doubt, 
impatience, expectation, sorrow, fear, sadness, pity. Nega- 
tive pleasures; rest, cheerfulness. Positive pleasures; 
those of the senses, those of activity, such as games, 
drenming, aniusementSj aesthetic and intellectual pleasureSj 
Eu hliniity, admiration, beauty, and their varieties, 

I have transcribed this classification as Dumont gives it. 
I shall raise no objection, either to a division so arbitrary 
as Co include physical pains among the nfgative pains, Or tu 
the abuse of a vague word, "force," which he shows a 
marked inclination to take in a transcendental sense. I will 
only consider one point, the transiiion which is itirrep- 
iitiouify made from a classiiicntion of pleasures and pains 
10 a classification of the emotions or something analogous. 
The writer doc-i not keep his promise of not classing "the 
perceptive and intelligent faculties, and the wiUj" and it i3 
not in his power to keep it. In fact, what he has followed 
is the old classic division (pleasures and pains of the 
senses, the heart, the mind), vhich may possibly serve for 
a didactic exposition, hut for no other purpose. 

Beaunis has proposed a classification of pleasures and 
pains which also has as its basis a single principle: the 
various modes of motion, He discriniinatcs three classes 
of pains : the nervous centres may be inactive through 
insufficiency of motion; their activity may be in excess 
through exaggerated motion; or their activity may be 
suddenly checked by arrest of motion. The same classifica- 
tion is adopted for pleasures: inaction, activityf arrest. J am 
inclined to think lliij division preferable to lire other. He 
lias also attempted a detailed classification of physical 
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(p. 176) and moral (p. 335) pains; but he gives none for 
pleas ares. ' 

For my part, I am incLiticd to btliiive that a class itical ion 
(in the exact sense of thii word) of pleasures and pains is 
ail impossible task. As these tliaracters are very genera!, 
one can only establish exceedingly general divisions. As 
soon as we go beyond this, we are, in reality, classing 
internal or external sensations, percepts, images, con- 
cepts, modes of action, accompanied by a pleasurable 
or painful state, positive Or negative, due to activity, over- 
activity, or arrest; but the modalities of the pleasurable and 
painful, which, besides, are infinite, are not classed in and 
for themselves. The varl<2ties of physical pain, the simplest, 
commonest, and best studied kind, thie easiest to isolate, and 
the most free from concomitant representation, have never yet 
been subject to a fixed classification, from Hahnemann, who 
reckoned them as 73 in number, to Bcaunis, who enumer- 
ates 83. 

In short, the "science of pleasure and pain," as L. 
Dumont somewhat emphatically calls it, belongs to Che 
category of sciences which do not proceed by way of classi- 
fication, since they do not as yet possess the matcriaL We 
■can only lay down extremely general divisions, and then 
proceed by hiwmpkie enumeration. 
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The emotions, at least the simplest and best defined, 
present themselves as psychic states having their own 
specific characteristics, They differ among themselves, not 
as one mode of pleasure or pain differs from another mode, 
but as one thing differs from another thing; in this nay, 
they appear as />bjects susceptible to class jficatioo. We 
have already said that two methods have been adopted. 

(i) The first strongly resembles the so-called artificial 
classificatioTis, which might also be called concrete or 
synthetic It takes the emotions as realities and places 
itself before them as the zoologist and the botanist place 
themselves before the varieties of animals and plants. It is 
empirical — i.e., it has no guidinj; principle; it classifies 

' Eeauois, Seiiiidioiis iiiUrms, cKap. xsi. 
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according to observation only, following external rea&m- 
blances and differences. 

Bain may be cited as one of ihe principal representatives 
of this uiijtliod, I will not insist on a piece of work 
unworthy of such a psychologist; yet he has done it twice 
over, without arriving a.1 an agreement with himself. 

His eacUer classification ^iy^^ as fundairtntal the 
emotion of relativity (surprise, astonishment), terror, 
tenderness, self-esteem, anger, the sense of power, of 
activity,, of mental exercise, aesthetic emotion, moral 
emotion. 

The lateir includes eleven groups: love, anger, fear, the 
sentiment of property, the pleasure of power and its cor- 
relative pain of subjection, pride, vanity, activity ("plot- 
interest"), knowledge (the intellect jal feeling), resthetic 
emotion i(beauty), moral sentiment. Three of these are 
"simple"- — anger, love, and fear; but wc find, a little later 
on, that love and anger are called "the giants of the 
group, the commanding and indispensable members of the 
emotional scheme;" so that fear would seem to be 
eliminated. 

The incoherence and inconsistency of this attempt are 
sufficiently obvious, and I need not insist on them. (It 
should be noted that, in both cases, the religious sentiment 
is omitted.) I can find only one valuable remark^vii,, 
that " pleasnres and pains are contained in every one of the 
classes to be described, just as the natural orders of plants 
may each contain food and poison, sweet aromas and 
nauseating stinks." ^ I have only referred to this classifi- 
cation in order to show how, by its very nature, it is 
condemned to failure. Floating at haphazard, without 
fixed principle, when not contradictory, it can only be 
arbitrary. 

Herbert Spencer has Criticised it in a well-known passage, 
which I will briefly recapitulate, since it serves as a transi- 
tion to the second form of classification, and throws some 
light on the lattier,^ Bain has overlooked the fact that in 
confining his attention to the most obvious characteristics 
of the emotions, he is following the method of the ancient 
naturalists, who classed the eetacea among fishes. Every 

' Eain, Tfie Emolioiis anii lilt Will, ]i. 76. 

' H, Spencer, Esiays, vol. i. (Library Ed , iSgi), pp. 141-364. 
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classificaLion should bL- preceded by a rigorous analysis. 
For this purpose it would be necessary, as a preliminary, to 
study the ascending evolution of the emotions through the 
animal kingdom, to find out which of them are the first to 
appear, coexisting with the lowest forms of organisation and 
intelligence, and to note tlie CKisting d iCTcren-ccs, as. regaTds 
emotion, between the higher and lower human races. 
Those common to all may be considered as simple, and 
those peculiar to the civilised races as ullerior and 
derivative. 

z. Inspired by the above observations. Dr. Mercicr has 
worked out a classification which I shall give as an example 
of the analytic and comparative method. It is in any case 
the most recent and the most detailed.' Proceeding after 
the niannei of zoologists and botanists, he divides into 
classes, subclasses, genera, and species, forming seventeen 
tables. ^Ve gather from tiiese that tliere are 6 classes and 
23 genera, under which may be ranged (after deducting alt 
repetitions and duplicate entries) 12S manifestations of 
feeling, such as are to be found in common experience and 
rendered in current language. It is not possible, nor would 
it serve any useful purpose, to present this classification here 
in detail; I sliall only indicate the 6 great classes with 
some sub-divisions, which will enable us to understand 
their nature. 

The first class includes the feelings primarily affect- 
ing the conservation of the physical or mental organism. 
It comprises a sub-classes (according as the primary 
excitation is initiated by the environment, or within the 
organism itself), 2 orders, and g genera. 

The second is that of the feehngs primarily affecting 
the perpetuation of the race, -considered as simple wants. 
Two sub-classes : primary (sesual emotion and its varieties) 
and secondary (paternal, maternal, filial, etc., feelings). 

AVith the third class we leave behind the region of the 
primitive and fundamental feelings. It includes those 
which relate to the common welfare (community, family, 
etc). It comprises 7 orders, each of which is further 
divided into several genera — vis., th.e patriotic and the 
ethical emotions. 
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'I'he fourth class {only vayuuly differentiated from ihi:: 
precediiij;) is tliat of the feelings relating to tlie welfare of 
Others; ayciipathy, bcm^voleuco, pity, a.nd their opposites. 

The ftftb class comprises the feelings which are neither 
conservative nor destructive, so that here we pass beyond 
the region of pure utilily, whether individual or social. 3t 
is divided into 2 orders and 5 genera — -vis., admiration, 
surprise, the tEsthetic feeling, the religious feeling, and the 
•'feeling of recreation." 

The sixth and last class is that of the f^lhigs which 
correspond to nbsl.ra.ct relations (in ordinary nomenclature 
d-esignated as intellectual feelings) ^conviction, belief, doubt, 
pcrplesity, scepticism. It hag no sub- divisions. 

Even when all details are omitted, the general drift of 
this work must be sufficiently apparent to the reader. Al- 
though conducted according to a fixed method, it does nut 
escape the difficulties inherent in tvery classification of the 
emotions. In the first place, the order of filiation is not 
always very well nnarlced. The author himself recognises 
that an arrangement in series is not possible, but this 
difficulty has also presented itself in zoology and botany. 
We meet with repetitions, i.e., forms of sentiment figuring 
several times over in different categories. This, too, is 
inevitable. The complex emotions (or some of them, at 
least) are formed by anastomoses: they are rivers formed 
by converging streams Coming from various sources lying in 
different directions. One may legitimately refer them to 
one or other of these origins; but the attribution will be 
partial and arbitrary. The rehgious sentiment, for instance, 
is included in the class of intellectual emotions. But its 
social character is undeniable (a point we shall return to in 
the proper place) ; let us recall, in passing, the worship of 
ancestors and deified heroes, and tiic strictly national 
religions of antiquity, the communities, orders, con- 
fraternities, corporations, the missionary work carried 
on in modern times, and, above all, the contagious 
character of religious emotion in general. It is false, 
moreover, to say that this emotion "tends neither to the 
preservation nor the dcjatruction of the individual." Jt 
might therefore be just ns well — or just as ill-placed in 
the third class. As soon as we pass from simple to 
complex emotions, it is of more importance to determine 
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their comijusilion than LhcJr filialiun. Now, this pruccdure 
Ijcloiifjs rather lo cliciuical Lhaii to zoulogical classificalion. 



nr. 

A third type of cUssilication, pi^culiar to the iiitcllectualisls, 
consists in classing according to the intellectual states, in so 
far as these are accompanied by affective elements. This 
system sprang from the psychology of Herbart, is ba^^d 
on it, and is met with in the works of the principal repre- 
sentatives of his school, Waitz, Drobisch, and especially 
Nahlowsky in iPas GffUhlskbeit {pp. 44 el j^y.). This 
method is peculiar to Germany, and its influence is still 
perceptible even in Wundt, and more recently in Lehmann's 
hook {op. dt., pp. 33S et seq.'). In England, Shadworth 
Hodgson approaches this type. 

Apart from the procedure common to all, these classifica- 
tions agree still less in detail than those of the first two 
types, Taken broadly, they have an academic aspect; they 
are frittered away in divisions, sub-divisions, distinctions, 
whence there, arises more darkness than light There is, 
however, a dichotomy peculiar to them correspondijig to 
a reahty which is not met with in the two previously- 
mentioned types, and, on this account, deserves notice. 

This kind of classification, in the first place, establishes 
two great categories of emotions— those depending on the 
contents of the representations, and those depending on the 
count of the representations. Let us compare the flux of 
the stales of conscious 11 ess to that of a river, which, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil and the state of the sky, 
runs, sometimes clear, sometimes muddy, sometimes blue 
or green, sometimes greyish. Besides these various aspects, 
there is yet another kind, depending on the movement of 
the water, sometimes slow, sometimes rapid, here stagnant, 
there broken by Ihe abrupt windings of the banks. One of 
these corresponds to the course, the other to the contents 
of the representations on which the affective states are 
based. 

The Erst class (the contents) comprises the qualitative 
emotions, which are generally divided into inftrior or 
sensory, and superior, which are intellectual, esthetic, 
moral, or religious, according as the idea.s &7^u^i\n^ ^^\f 
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feelings are thuse of the irue, the beautiful, the good, or 
the absoliita 

Th« second class (the course of the representations) 
7 comprises the formal emotions— />,, those depending on 
the different forms of tiie course of ideas, on the relations 
existing between them, Nahlowsky distinguishes four 
Species — (i) the feeling of expectation and impalience; 
(2) that of hope, anxiety, surprise, doubt ; (3) of fnnui; 
(4) of refreshment and work. 

The only merit of this classification is its showing 

— that there are affective manifestations depending only on 
relations — transitions from one intellectual state to another. 
This nierit, however, depends on the essential defect of 
the system, which consists in deahng with perceptions, 

— representations, and ideas only — not with affective s,tates 
taken in themselves, and directly. As this method of 
procedure is, definitively, an intellectual classification, it 
ought not to orait any form of knowledge, not even those 
blurred and evanescent states — the relations— which unite, 
disjoin, exclude, draw together, eliminate, subordinate, in 
short, indicate the movsments of thought, and which students 
have often made the mistake of forgetting. It remains to 

"~ be known whether many relations are not states of an 
affective rather than an intellectual nature; this is a point 
which I shall examine later On. 

We may console ourselves for this multiplicity and 
divergence of classification.'^ by saying that the naturalists 
have not been more successful. It will be granted without 
dilHculty that it is easier to claiisify animals than affective 
slates; yet, to take our own century only, how many 
systems I — from Lamarck, Cuvicr, Oken, to Elanvillej 
Geoffroy St, Hilaire, Siebold, Ehreiiberg, Richard Owen, 
Von Eaer, Vogt, AgassJz, and finally to Hackel — if we cite 
only the principal names 1 

I have indicated in passing why a true classification 
of the emotions — I'.c, a distribution into orderSf genera, 
species, according to the dominant and subordinate 
characters — is impossible. Every classification, if not 

purely empirical, expresses a general theory of affective 

life, a "system," and, consequently, a hypothesis. More 
than this, it can never congratulate itself on having ex- 
hausted its matter, for every emotion, simple or compound. 
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.idmits of innumerable varieties determined by tlie indi- 
vidual, the race, the epoch, and llie course of clvilisaltonj 
some aie extinct, ochiirs, again, of receiil origin. Lastly, 
the existence of mixed emotions — which are numerous — is a 
fatal objection to every attempt at distribution into a linear 
series. The only track to follow is that of gen<:tic filiation 
— viz., to state first the simpk, primary emotions, then 
to find oat by what mental processes, conscious, or un- 
conscious, the composite and derived emotions have 
arisen from them- We shall att.empt to define these in 
a future chapter.^ But this work is no longer a classifi- 
cation. 

' Sec Fait 11., chap. vii. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE UEMORV OF I'EELINGS. 

Can eiiialional images lie revived, spontamoudy or volun- 
tariiy J — Sunimary of scatkred fads relating (if ihts 
subject — Inquiry into tkii rjuestwit, and inetlMd foiiowed 
■ — £jiieJit>fiat and gusta/iv£ images— Internal senstUions 
{hunger, tltiri/, fatigui, disj^uit, el£.)—P!eaiures and 
pains; observations — Emotions: three distinct forms of 
revivaiiiiiy accordiitg to observations^Redmtion of ilu 
images to three groups ; revii'abiJity direct and easy, 
indirect and couiparalimdy easy, difficult and semetimes 
direct, sometimes indirui.^Tke revival/ility of a repre- 
SitihUion is in proportion 1q Us ioniple^iiy and tlie nwtar 
elements inelnded in it. — Reservations ia be rnnde ait 
this last point — Is there such a thin;; as a rial emotional 
memory^ — Two eases: false or abstract, and true or 
concrete memory— Peculiar charnclers and differences of 
each ease — Change of the emotional info an intdUctual 
recollection — Emotional amnesia : its practical eon- 
seijuenees^There exists a general emotional type and 
partial emotional types — Confirmatory observations — 
Comparalive rtvivalnlity if ap-eeabie and disagreeable 
states — To feci acutely and to recall an acute impres- 
sion of the feeling are iwa different operations. 

1. 

After the numerous researches made, during the last 
twenty years, inlo the nature and the revivabilily of 
visual, auditor}', tactile- mo lor, and verbal images, it seems 
paradoxical to maintain that there is still an unexplored 
region in the domain of memory. As ai matter of fact, 
houuver, we find at most a few scattered remarks on the 
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images derived from smell, taste, internal sensations, 
pleasure, pain, and emotion in general The question of 
the emotional memory remains nearly, if not quite, un- 
touched.' The object of this chapter is to begin its study. 
I The impressions of smell and taste, our visceral sensa- 
tions, ouri pleasant or painful states, our emotions and 
passions, lilce the perceptions of sight and hearing, can leave 
memories behind them. This is a matter of common 
experience on which it is needless to insist. These residua, 
fixed in an organisation, may return into the conscious- 
ness; and it is known that images may be revived in two 
ways — by provocation, or spontaneously. 

Revivability on provocation is the simplest of all. It 
consists in an actual occurrence awakening the images of 
similar occurrences at some former time, and takes place, 
beyond possibility of doubt, in the; class of images 
which occupies us just now. The actual sensation of 
fatigue, of the smt'll of a lify, of the taste of pepper, of 
pain in a certain tooth, appiiar to me as the repjetition of 
sensations formerly experienced, similar to the present one, 
or at least apparently identical, so that, coniieqiJently, it 
revives them. 

But can the images of olfactory and gustatory sensa- 
tions, of internal sensations, of past pains and pleasures, of 
emoiiuns formerly expuriunced, be revived in the conscious- 
ness spontaneously, or at will, independently of any actual 
occurrence which might provoke them? We know that, in 
some painters., the inner vision is so clear that they can 
draw a portrait from memory; that, in some musicians, the 
inner hearing is so perfect that they can, like Habeneck, 
ideally hear a symphony just played, recalling all the details 
of the execution, and the slightest variations in the time. 
Are there in the order of emotional representations any 
cases analogous to these ? Such is, in its precise form, 
the question which we shall examine in detail. We shall 
subsequently see that it has a practical bearing, and is 
not a mere psychological curiosity. 

Before entering on the subject, I will summarise the 

' I 5te no Teaso-n for menHoning any aiilhorilie? except H. Spencer, 
Pfitttipiti 6/ Psychology, i,, §3 69 and 96 ; Bain., Enisiioiu, ell. v. ; W. 
James, PiycMc^, v. pp. 4.74, 475; FoiitUec, Piychalogfe Jn Idhi- 
Jatcrs; !loB"iJingj/'jjrAo/o/7i (3td German ediliiin),Ti,, R, 3; I.eH\nMiw, 
I/aitflsesilztf pp. 261-263. 
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principal facts relating to this question to be Tound 
scattered through the works or various authors. I divide 
them into fouf groups; — 

:. We may take taste and smell together. This last 
sense is much more extensive, much richer and more varied 
than the other; common speech oFteii confounds them, 
enriching taste at the expense of smell, Although unscien- 
tific, this confusion does not greatly concern us. 

Every one knows that professional tasters, co&ks, certain 
chemists and perfumers, can distinguish the moat delicate 
gradations and correctly identify them with previous 
sensations ; but this is a provoked recoUeetion. Does a 
spontaneous or voluntary relation exist betweeti these WO 
groups of images? Examining the fullest monographs 
drawn up by physiologists' we find scarcely any information 
on this poiHt- Cloquet, Muller, Valentin have repotted 
cases of subjective sensations attributed by thera to internal 
causes; but other physiologists, such as Ludwig, without 
denying these, are oF opinion that sapid particles in the 
mouth, and odoriferous molecules on the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, may act in a similar manner; so that the 
alleged images would, in fact, be sensations. 

Dreams may afford us a better starting-point. Among 
the numerous writers who have treated of this subject, some 
resolutely deny the existence of representations of taste and 
Smell- It is impossible to accept this opinion. Though 
they are comparatively rare, examples may be found which 
are proof against all criticism, A person who, for liygienic 
reasons, has abstained from wine for several yeirs, assures 
us that he has had a very clear impression of its taste in the 
course of a dream. We may recall the hypnagogic hallu- 
cinations so well described by A. Maury^ who was subject 
to them i he mentions the taste of rancid oil, and the smell 
ofburning as occurring apart from any objective cause. 

Among hallucinations properly so called, it is known that 
those of smell are of very frequent occurrence. Many 
authorities hesitate to admit those of taste, which they 
reduce to the status of mere illusions ; but wo know that 

1 See Viin Vintscligmi, art. "Geruch" and " Goschmack " in 
lltim-an-n'i //ait:i/'ir(A dcr F/iysio/o^, vol. iii, ; Gley. art, ■" Gu^la.* 
lion"; Fraufois-Fianck, an. "Olfiction" in the hiciicnnaire mcy- 
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the distinction formerly maintained between tliese two 
pathological manifestations has been, jn our day, much 
disputed. 

2. Internal sensritions play a prominent part in the 
emotional life. Are these susceptible, in the normal con- 
dition, of spontaneous or voluntary revival? I have not 
been able to find any precise information on this point. In 
the pathological condition we can find numerous esamples 
in hypochondriacs, hysterics, and neuropaths, in insane 
patients who complain of the suppression of some of their 
organs, of inversion of the stomach. In any case it would 
be necessary ta determine the part played by the organ 
itself, and its actual state in the majority of these cases of 
revival, which is extremely difScult. 

3. As for pleasyt-es and pains, under their double (physical 
and mental) form, there is no doubt. The recollection of a 
blinding lightj of a discord or a strident sound, of the ex- 
traction of a tooth, or some niore serious operation; the 
prospect of a good dinner to an epicure, of the approaching 
holidays to a. schoolboy ^ all the states of psychic life 
generally included under the designation of imaginary 
pleasures and pains, shaw how frequent is the revival of 
impressions on the feelings. And, in fact, the difficulty 
is not to establish their existence, but to determine their 
nature. 

We may also recall the facility with which, in hypnotised 
subjects, pleasant or painful conditions of all sorts may be 
induced by suggestion. 

Finally, in certain cases, the impression may even become 
completely hallucinatory— /'.e., equal in intensity to the 
reality itself. "A student," says Gratiolet, "playfully struck 
hia companion's out-stretched finger with the handle of a 
scalpel. The latter felt a pain so acute that he thought the 
instrument had pierced his finger to the bone." Duiing a 
popular tumult in the reign of Louis-Philippe, a combatant 
received a slight contusion from a spent bullet on his 
shoulder. The skin was not even scratched, but "he felt a 
torrent of blood flowing from tlie wound over his breast." 
Ec-nnctC relates that a butcher remained hanging by one 
arm from a hook. He was taken down by the terrilied 
bystanders, uttered frightful cries, and complained that he 
was suffering cruelly, while all the time tVie UooV Wi ot\\^ 
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penetrated hts clothes, and the arm was uninjured' This 
condition migiit lie termed a bailiidnation of /he fsetings. 

4. The svipplj- of obsi^fvations and documents relating to 
the revivabiiily of the emotions and passions is a very 
scanty one. In fact, we may admit that what has already 
been said as to pleasures and pains is also applicable to this 
last group. But it is not on ihe question of fact that the 
attention of psychologists has been concentrated. They are 
occupied entirely with theory, and in determining the nature 
of emotional memory. The majority consider the recol- 
lection to be merely ihal of the accompanying circumstances 
of emotion. Others hold it to be a recollection of the 
emotion itself, as sucb- As this is the principal point of 
my subject, and will have subsequently to be discussed in 
detail, I must limit myself, for the moment, to the mere 
indication of the two opinions. 

In short, — confining ourselves to the normal, and setting 
aside the pathological states, — the facts collected seem to 
me utterly inadequate for answering the question stated 
above. 

11. 

It was for this reason that I proposed to myself the task 
of collecting fresh documents, and of inquiring whether 
there are not great differences between one individual and 
another as regards the memory of impressions. This would 
cKplaiu the want of harmony among authorities on this 
point, 

Having eliminated all vag^ue and doubtful answers, and 
thoEC which are not to the point, I have collected about 
EJxty di'ssifrs. Each person (all being adults, of both sexes, 
and various stages of culture) was directly questioned by 
myself, and the answers immediately noted. Besides these, 
I have received several long written communications, which 
1 reckon among my best material. The nature of the 
questions asked will be sufRciontly evident from the follow- 
ing summary, which contains the principal results of my 
inquiry. I shall confine myself to a bare statement of the 
facts; the interpretation will come later. 

' lUck Tiike, Inftiuiite of AUud upon thi B^y, p. iJii, where olher 
facts of (he same liinil may be found. 
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I. Images of imle and snifJl—l was disposed to admit 
that they are not subject to any ipontaneous revivabilicy, 
and still less to a voluntary one, being, for my own part, 
quite incapable of recalling a sinijle one, even in the 
faintest degree. Tlie answers have put me completely in 
the wrong — the negatives being 40 per cent,, the positives 
6o per cent. More accurately, 40 per cent, persons revive 
no image, 48 pur cent, revive some, is per cent, de- 
clare themselves capable of reviving all, or nearly alt, at 
pleasure. 

The majority of cases, therefore, qUows of the spon- 
taneous revival of some odours only. Those most frequently 
mentioned are pinks, musk, violets, heliotrope, carbolic 
acid, the smell of the country, of grass, etc. Tiie condi- 
tions undtr which the image appears are various. For 
some persons this is unaccompanied by any visual, tactile, 
or other representation. With the majority, the imaginary 
odour ultimately excites the corresponding visual image 
(that of 1 flower, a bottle of scentj etc.). Many have first 
to evoke the visual image, and, in lime, succeed in exciting 
the olfactory One. Two individuals alhrm that, On reading 
the description of a landscape, they immediately perceive 
the characteristic odours. Here the sign is sufficient. One 
of them, a novelist, is sometimes Conscious of thirst under 
the same conditions. 

In the two following cases the "olfactory image" only 
CNists in a single instance, and Appears to be prodliccc! by 
the combined operation of concomitant circumstances. 

Case ^. " I had been to the hospital, to see my friend B., who 
was suffering from a cancer in the face. . . . When he spoke it 
Wiis necessary to come quite close in order to hear what he said, 
and thus, in spile of the atiiisepiiic dressings, an acrid, fetid 
odour forced itself on one's nostrils. ... I ivas to go ag'ain to 
sec him— I had promised to do so; but this prospect was 
intensely repugnant to me. While walking in a part of Paris, 
where neither space nor fresh air was wanting, I reproached 
myself silently for not having^ none to see the poor paiieni. . . . 
At this \tty momem ! perceived, as though I had heen close to 
him, the same acrid odour, recognisable as that of a cancerous 
tumour — so suddenly that I instinciivcly held my sleeve to 
my nose in order to sec wheilicr 1 hacl nol brought away the 
smell in my clothes. This, however, was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the reflection that 1 had not been tr* t\\e \\o%^it^\ ^.ot 
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five d^iySj and that, moreover, 1 was not wearing the same 
overcoat as on the occasion of ni/ visit." 

Casie 3, " I can only recall two odours : one inestricabl/ 
connected with the memory of a sick-room— a stale smcU of 
drug's ancl vitiated air, trtily disagreeable when it recurs, as al 
the present moment. , . . 

" It has happened to me to discover a very peculiar aad 

iadefinable odour in the presence of a hypnotiser (M. R ) 

when he was putting me to sleep, and 1 had not quite reached 
the letliar^'ic state. I have since noticed that very often (not 
always) the memory of this curious odour accompanies the 
recollection of the hypnotises This seems to me all the more 
convincing:, because, the odour being' very subtle when M, 

R is near me, the revival must be absolute to allow of 

the return of the sensaiion, in however slight a degree." 

I should hesitate to admit the spontaneous or voluntary 
revival of almost all odours, if this fact had not been 
affirmed to me, in perfect good faith, by educated and 
competent witnesses. I give some extracts from these 
declarations : " I can perceive nearly all chaTacteristic 
odours, and can call them up at will ; at this moment T 
am thinking of the country of the Rhine, and am fully 
conscious of its odour." " I can recall the greater number 
of odours (but not all) either spontaneously or voluntarily. 
(In the latter case tiinc' is required) — -Can you perceive, 
h?re and now, the scent of roses, and, if so, of what kind? — 
I perceive it in t;eiirre; but, on further persevering, I find it 
to be the scent of withered roses. The visual representa- 
tion occurs after-wards." The only person who has told me 
that he finds all odours perceptible at will always finds a 
prehminary visual representation necessary.^ 

As to the recollections of tastes, l>y themselves, the 
answers are very vague. One remembers "easily, and at 
will, the taste of salt, with a very clear vi&ual impression," 
but less easily the other three fundamental tastes. Another, 

' Galton, ill a note entitled "Arithmetic by Smell," lias described 
Rii !irrp,ng«nient by means of -which he convinced himself Chat 
EOinfr arilhmMifal opi^mtions qaq be ce.ri-ie<i out by the hel[] of 
olfactory images, ni Ls done by means of visual aniS aiidilory repre- 
senlations. He trains- himself to regnrd two -whiffy of pepporniinl 83 
equivalent to one of camplior, and three of peppermint with one of 
Ciirbolic acirj 1 h-e perfornii small additions, and, kler on, operates 
ivjjh images t-nly (visuil a.nd auditory represenlalioos beinp excluded]. 
Far ilftsils, see Psjffh^legimi Review, JanuBiy 1894. 
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who uses Tor his throat three different kinds of lozenges, 
"fctis the taslc of them befotehaiid, as saon as he needs 
them, on either seeing ot touching them." Iti general, the 
revivability of tastes appears to me especially connected 
with chat of ordinary food, aJid with the state of the 
alimentary canal (hunger). 

3. Internal sematiom. — My inquiry does not include the 
whole of these, but only the commO'nest and most easily 
observed.' 

As regards hunger, I have received 51 definite answers, 
24 persons saying they can distinctly r-ecall it, 27 th3t they 
cannot. (The question has always been put at an hour 
when the real sensation did not exist, and some liave told 
me that in their normal condition they never feel either 
Imnger or thirst.) It is usually described as a tactile sensation 
in tile cesophagiis, or a twitching pain in the stomach, etc. 
One person only affirms that he can, "at will, feel hunger 
and tliirati even after having eaten and drunk." 

Thirst is imagined much more frequcnily than hunger, 
and, as it seems, more clearly (^5 afSrmative to 15 nega- 
tive answers). It is described as dryness in the throat, 
heat, etc. 

As regards the representation of fatigue, the answers have 
without exception been aflirtiiative. The modes of re- 
presentation are various. Some fee! it (ideally) in the 
muscles J others under a cerebral form. Here are some 
examples; "muscular twitchings in the calves of the legs, 
the back, and the shoulders; the eyes feeling swollen, hut 
no heaviness in the head;" "a feeling of relaxation, of a 
weight, localised -in the shoulders, because, in a normal 
state, I find stooping very difficult ;" "slowness of move- 
ment, with a feeling of weight in the head;" general 
lassitude, of a diffueidd kind, especially a feeling of weight 
in the head, and mtntail weariness;" "pains in the joints, 
and a heavy feeling in the brain." Although all my 
correspondents can revive the feeling of fatigue, three or 
four can only succeed in doing so "with difficulty and to a 
slight eiient," 

We find the same results with regard to the representation of 

I The memory of inlernal sensaiion.i, Ihoiigh (ii!linci from that of 
slates of feeling^ properly so calle<1, n pprosii males so c\ow\.^ 1.Q \V \\\^V 
the two subjects appear Jo me inseparable. 
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disgust. I find only three negatiire znsweiSt all accompanied 
by the remaik, " 1 \a\e a good digesUoo." Of»e of these 
cascj is the taore stngulir because tbe subject has suffered 
from sea-sickoess. In its acute fonn the representation 
is described as "like the beginning of nausea," For others, 
it is "a pain in. the stomach, with a retractile mo^-ement, 
connected with the id;?a of cod-liver oil. ot of tainted meat" 
Among those who have experienced the sensation of sea- 
sickness, I have not met with one who cannot easily revive 
it {giddiness, feelings of a. rocking motion, which disinclines 
ihem to persist in reviving the imprcision). M, X— — ^ (a very 
competent observer in psychological questions) says: "I 
have a pretty good visual meiuory, but no auditive, either 
musical or linguistic; I cannot spell a foreign language. 
Except for rauscuUr memory, which in me is «i/ (so thai I 
have never succeeded in acquiring any physical exercise, 
or playing on any instrument), 1 can rerive all internal 
sensations: hunger, thirst, disgust, fatigue, g,iddiness, 
difficulty in breathing ; I prefer not co insist upon this last 
state, as were 1 to think of it any longer I should actually 
bring it on."' 

3. J'liifis ^jid J'/ea tares.— To the question, "Can you 
revive in yourself the memory of a given physical pain, a 
sorrow, a pleasure, or a pity? " the answer is nearly always 
in the affirmative. But, put in this bald way, it teaches us 
nothing. We require mori> detailed information. We here 
return to the main point oF our subject, and I am obliged 
slightly to anticipate my conclusions. The observations, 
carefully taken, show that there are two distinct forms of 
emotional memory, one al'siract, the other concrete. Later 
on, I shall insist on their differunces; for the moment. I 
shall confine myself lo the enumeration of facts. 

Pa/ii/iii SfaUs. — Toothache, being very common, has 
supplied me with many answers, I note in nearly all of 
these the predominance of the motor elements: shooting 
and throbbing pain?, contortions of the jaw, etc. When 
the extraction of a tooth is recalled there is a jarring of the 
whole head, a feeling of twisting, snapping, noises, etc. In 
many cases the painful element seems to be scarcely revived, 

* A irreal swimmer has hail feel ings of suffocfltion which he can recall 
with much rii'iJticfis. 
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OT not at .ill; in many others it reappears with the utmost 

clearness. 

Case 3. " 1 send you a personal observation made during^ the 
last few days. I had suffered from tooLhache, which was very 
acute, and certainly intenser thxin the unpleasant fceling experi- 
enced when the dentist operates on your teeth with his revolving 
machine Yet when I think of ic now, and iry lo recall, on the 
one hand the pain, on the other the rubbing of the teeth hy the 
machine, it iis the latter which seems to me, in my recollection, 
the most disasTceabie. t explain this by the Tact that this 
rubbing is accompanied by a noise which I can recall moat 
vividly, and this auditive representation is by itself sufficient lo 
evoke a disagreeable feeling. The pain in the teeth is also 
connected with different accessories : inclination of Ihc head, 
closing of the eye on Ihe side affected, movement of the hand 
to the corresponding cheek, etc., bnt these accessories have no 
great influence on me ; they are not so characteristic of tooth- 
ache as the pecuhar noise of the machine. This last representa- 
tion is very vivid ; when I think of it 1 feel a chill run down my 
back and a slight trembMoK' in the arms. The representation 
of the actual pain is, in my case, much more vague ; it is 
diffused, T have to eke it out with verbal descriptions, and it 
does not act on me so disagreeably as the first." 

Cuts, burns, etc., are remembered tolerably well. "In 
my youth I was wounded by a pistol-shot ; I have a perfect 
recollection of the shock, which first produced a tactile 
sensation radiating frOm, a centre, and nftcrwards pain, but 
I have a difficulty in recalling the painful element in the 
sensation." Another can well ri;member the vesical con- 
tractions of a Cystitis; but not without the help of the 
motor elements, as in the case of toothache. M, B— — , 
who appears to belong to the affective type (I shall ex- 
plain later on what I mean by this), feels the begin- 
nings of a lancinating neuralgia in the eye, a cramp in the 
stomach, a smarting of the amis, a bite on the tongue. 
Another (same type) says, " If I were to try, I could recall 
the feeling of neurali;ia, but I cannot represent to myself 
the pain of a boit.'" AnothcT : "There are some pains 
which I can feel at will ; I either feel nothing at all, or the 
representation, is So vivid that it almost amounts to actual 
pain. This is true especially of cardiac pains." 

It was my intention to rj^tiestion iho&e who had under- 
gone importfint opera-tions J but, from the very gervctaV vis,£ 
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of a]iESthetics, there was little to be hoped for from such an 
experinient. There remains a case of frequent occurrence 
— the pains of childbirth. The answers are contradictory. 
One woman, who has had ftve confinements, declares that 
"as soon as it is over, there is nothing more." This is a 
woman of vigorous health and unshalten optimism. Another 
says, "As soon as the pain is over, I can forget It at once." 
The physician of a lying-in hospital told me that "nearly 
all, during their confinement, say that nothing would induce 
them to underffo such suffering again ; yet nearly all return 
to the hospital." Others say that they have, afterwards, a. 
very clear and preciise recollection of the labour-pains. 
Though these answers are so contradictory, we shall see, 
further on, how they are to be reconciled with one another. 
Case 4- No revivability of the impression of labour- 
pains. Nervous subject. Good visual memory; no auditive 
memory; cannot recall either a taste or a saiell; has made 
observations on herself in view of the subject in hand, and 
has sent me the following notes ; — 

" The first acute pains appeared about every fifteen or twenty 
minutes ; during these intervals of repose they vanished, leaving 
no trate. Durirg the intervals between the crises, the patient 
tried torepiesenl to herself the pain she had just passed through, 
and found it absolutely impossible to do so. She could describe 
the pain in words, — pains in the back, the side, etc., — and it was 
this verhai description which came back to her ivhenever she 
tried to recall her feelings at the time. Afterwards the pains 
tecame more and more frequent, and slie could nx:»be no more 
observations. When they were extremely acute, she screamed 
and talked the whole time. It is curious to note that she did 
not pronounce her words as usual, but uttered each syllable 
several times, as thus: ' ^f?, ^a, {a, (a, /aii, faif, /nif, /niV, /rh, 
/rf.v, inaaaaal.' She entreated her husband to kill her, to cut 
her into small pieces, to tear her asunder, if onlj' there might 
be an end of it. After five hours of siillering, the doctor deckred 
that all these pains had in nowise advanced the situation — that 
everything was as at the beginning. This declaration produced 
an acute feeling of despair, added to the p-'iin. Five hours later 
all was over. Nest day, when she tried to represent the pain to 
herself, there came into her mind only the verbal description, 
and afterwards the sum of her utterances (luring Sibour; she 
remembered that she had been unable to contain herself, that 
she understood the absurdity of what she had heen saying to 
her husband, but thought, at the same time, ' People sonieiiniea 
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do absurd things— why should he noL di>what I ask him?" She 
remembered clearly ihaf^ after die doctor's decliiration, she had 
a feeling of despair; but she retailed it in words, not as a 
feeling." 

Tr conclusion, I will quote from Kouilldc, in connection 
with physical pain, an ititeresiing obE'CTvation made ou 
himself: — 

"If I want to recall any given attack of toothaehe, 1 must 
form a raeiHal image of the teeth where the |jaiii was localised, 
and ihcn of the word ^ain which serves as a sign ] but how am 
1 ift fortn an. image of the pain i» ilsdjt Some philosophers 
declari? the thing iinpossible, and allege that we only reproduce 
perceptions, intellect lial States, and mOrds. ThiS ls, in faCl, what 

usually happens ; but one can also, in my opinion, reproduce in 

the cgijsciousness {though ingonipletely] the pafiiful clement of 
lOolllAciie. To this end we must eliiploy an indirect Method. 
This procedure consists in directly tslling up the (mages and 
motiOT reactions which accompany or (ollow toothache. I make 
tlie experiment, localising my thouRibts in one of (he molars on 
the right aide --, then I wait. The first thin^"^ to revive is a vague 
and general state, common to aJl painful sensations. Then this 
reaction grows more precise, as I concentrate my aiientipn 
more and more on the l.oolli. At Tast 1 feel i. greater afHux of 
blood into the t^um, and even throbbings. Then I represent to 
myself a certain movement passing from one point of the tooth 
or gum to aaolher ; this is the passage of the pain. Thus 1 also 
revive the motor reaction caused by the pain, the convulsion of 
the jaw, etc. Finally, by thinking fixedly of all these circum- 
stances, I end by feeling in a more or less dull way the rudiments 
of shooting pains. In an experiment just made, I have brought 
on real toothache in a molar, which, liowever, is subject to 
it ■ , . The experiment leaves behind it a genera! irritability of 
the teeth, and an inclination to pass the tongue over the 
gums." * 

Except for a few exceedingly clear observations, which I 
shall give later on, I Iiave only vague replies regarding the 
revivability of sorrow, or moral pain, after the elimination 
of the conditions in which it had its origin. One person 
represents to himsclT "a general inertia and a febrile con- 
dition." Another, ivho, during his time of military strvice, 
underwent periods of depression and eiifiui, "a year later, 
wh^n the recollection comes back fo him, sees everything 
of a grey hue." We shall see presently that m some 

' Foaillje, op. ciL, vol. i. pp. zoo, loi. 
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individuals the revival of moral pain is as acute as the 
initia.1 statt:. 

Pkasaiit Slater. — The same resuHs are obtauied, mukiih 
mulandis, as with the preceding group. I note a very 
marked predominance of the motor clenienCs. The 
pleasures most frequently mentioned are those of skatirrg, 
swimming, the trot or gallop of a horse, and various 
physical C-xercises. Those who rea/ly revive agreeable 
recollections, describe a general state of excitement, a 
dilatation of the chest, a lighting up of the countenance, a 
tendency towards childish gestures. One, in thinking of 
his tides, feels the pleasure of rapid motion, the wind 
playing over his cheuks, etc. Musicians can easily revive 
their pleasure by means of inner hearing alone. We find 
one who cannot think of the IVa/kiirsrinti without feeling 
himself Ufted as if by motor impulses. 

4. JLmotions. — The phenomena of this group, though 
more complex, are, in fact, only a prolongation of our third 
group. But, in ordtr to oblnin a correct notion of their 
revivability, we must not proceed by way of guneralJties. 
To ask any given individual whether he is capable of 
reviving past emotions would be a useless question. I have 
always asked persons to try and recall 2t. particular case of 
a particular emotion (felf, anger, love, etc.). The answers 
are reducible to three categories, >¥hich I shall enumerate 
in the order of their frequency. 

In the greater number of castjs, only the conditions, 
circumstances, and accessories of the emotion can be 
recalled; there is only an inielkdual memory. The 
past event comes back to them with a certain emotioual 
colouring (and sometimes even this is absent), a vsgue 
affective trace of what has once been but cannot be 
recalled- In the affective order these subji^cts are 
analogous to those of moderately good visual and auditory 

memory in the intellectual order. C ■, who, when 

slanding on a rock, narrowly escaped bein;; surrounded by 
the tide, sees the waves rising, and recalls his desperate rush 
for the shore, which he reached in safety; but (he emotion 
as such does not return to him. At Constantine, some 
years ago, I nearly fell into the gorge of the Rummel. 
When I think of the incident I can sec before me rjuite 
clearly the landscape, the state of the sky, all the details of 
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fhe spot; but the only return of feeling is a slight shiver in 
the back -and 1-egs, 

Others (far Le&s numerous) recall the circumstances plus 
the revived condition of feeling. It is these who have Che 
true "affective memory"; they correspond to those who 
have good visual or good auditory memories. This is the 
case with the majority of emotional temperamenls. As we 
here touch on the most obscure and disputed part of our 
subject, it will be convenient to give some examples. 

Irascible subjects, on hearing the name of their enemy, 
at the mere thought can revive the rising feelings of 
anger. The tiuiid ptrsoTi shudders and turns pale when 
recalling the danger once incurred. The lover, thinking of 
his mistress, completely revives the state of love. If 
we compare the recollection of an extinct passion with 
the occurrence to the mind of a passion still existing, we 
shall clearly perceive the difference between intellectual and 
affective memory, between the mere recollection of the 
circumstances and the recollection of the emotion as such. 
It is a serious error to assert that only the conditions of the 
emotion can be revived, not the einational stat-j itself. 
I now only touch on this question, to which I shall 
return. 

Several of my correspondents affirm that the memory of 
an emotion affects them as strongly as the emotion itself, 
which I have no difficulty in believing. Does not the 
recollection of a foolish action make one blush? One 
asserts that "her representation of emotions is more acute 
than the emotions themselves, and that she can recall them 
much better than visual, auditive, and other sens.itions." 
But a few detailed observations will make the nature of 
true affective memory clearer. 

Littre relates that, at the age of ten, he lost a young sister 
under very painful circumstances. He felt acute grief at 
the time; "but a boy's sorrow does not last long." At an 
advanced age this grief suddenly returned, without apparent 
cause. "Suddenly, without wish or elTort on my part, by 
some phenomenon of affective automnesia, this same event 
reproduced itself with feelings no less painful, certainly, than 
those 1 had experienced at the moment of its occurrence, 
and which went so far as to bnng tears into my eyes." It 
was several times repealed in the course of the followinjf 
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days ; then it ceased and gave place to the habitual 
recollection, />., to the purely intellectual lorni of 
memory. ^ 

It is natural to suppose that emotional revival must be 
of frequent occurrence iu poets .ind artists. M. Sully- 
Prudhomme, whose philosophical aptitudes are well known, 
has Tavoured me with a written communication on this 
subject, from, which I extract some passages, with his 
permission. 

" , . . It is my habit to separate myself from llie verses I 
have written before finishinj,' them, and to leave them for some 
time in the drawers of my writing-lablc. 1 even forget them 
sometimes, when the piece has seemed to me a failure, and it 
jnay happen to me to find them again several years after. I 
then re-iirite them ; and I have the power of calling up again, 
with great cle,tmes5, the feeling which had suggested them. 
This- feehng I pose, so to speak, in my inner consciousness, 
like a model which I am opyiag by means of the palette and 
brusih of latignage. This is the esLact opposite of improvisation. 
Itseems to me that at such times I am working on the recollec- 
tion of an affective state. 

" \VTien I remember the emotions aroused in me by the entry 
of the Germans into Paris after our last defeats, I find it 
impossible not to expericiite [his same emotion afresA, simul- 
taneously and indivisibly; while the mnemonic image of the 
Paris of that day remains in my memory very distinct from any 
actual perception. When I rememijer tlie kind of affection 
which, in my childhood, I fell for my mother, I find it impossible 
not to become, in some sort, a child a.^ain, at the very moment 
when 1 call up this memory — not to allow my heart of (o-day 
to participate in the former tenderness due to recollection. 
1 am almost inclined to ask myself if every f^co^/eiV/on of feeling 
dtfes uat lake on Ihe character of a hallucination. 

"When a student, I formed, a connection in which I was 
grossly deceived ;. so everyday an occurrence that the correct- 
ness of my observations can probably be tested by most men 
from their own recollections. There was nothing very deep in 
my love, imagination being lire principal factor, and I have long 
ago forgiven the injury, which, after all, chiefly concerned my 
vanity. LJoth rancour and affection vanished long ago. tJnd« 
these circumstances, if I call up the recollection, 1 recognise at 
the outset that I am now a stranger to the feelings which I can 
remember; but I soon notice that I only remain a stranger to 
them BO long as the memories are vngne nnd confused. As 

' Jitvutj>ffsi<ive, 1S77, p. 660. 
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'softn as, by an effort of recoUcctioii, 1 make them more precise, 
they cease ipso facto to be memories only, and / am quite 
surfirised to feel tJis tnoz'etnents of youthful poision and angry 
jealousy rtninved in iiie. It is indeed only this revival which 
could enable me to retouch the verses which this little adventure 
of long-past years induc-e4 nie to perpetrate, and to allow the 
expression of my former feelings to benefit by the experience 
acquired in my art," 

Case 5. H (20 years). On the mtmory of the feeEirg of 

«ff?jur experienced on Hie tirst day in barracks,^" In order to 
represent to myself thoroiighly this feclinjj of ennui, which was 
very intense, and lasted a whole afternoon, 1 shut iny eyes and 
abstract my thoughts. 1 feel, first, a slight shiver down my 
back, a certain mahiin; a feeling of something unpleasant 
which 1 should prefer not to feel over again. After this first 
moment comes a certain iincomfort.ible state, a sliglit oppres- 
sion of the throat; this feeling is connected with vag'ue re- 
presentations which do not fix themselves. In the experiment 
here described, 1 first picture to myself the bar rack -yard, wliere 
I used to walk; then this picture of the yard is replaced by that 
of the darmilory on the third floor. I see tiiyself seated at a 
window, looking at the vieM", of which I can see fill the details. 
This, however, does not last; the piiCtilre soon disappears; 
(here remains only a vague idea of being seated at a window, 
5tid then b feeling of oppression, weariness, dejection, and a 
ce^rtain heaviness irj the shovldefg. At Ibis point I break off 
the experiment and open my eyes, still experiencing^ a general 
sense of uneasine55, which soon passes off." 

The whole eJiiperiment lasts a little more than ten minutes. 
To sum up, we have, first, a feelingof weight and oppression, 
a shudder in the back, but no clear representation of sur- 
rounding objecls ; then a feding of discoiiirort beconiing 
more and more intunse, Vfsual re|)resentations varying 
either in their nature or their inteiisily; and finally, the 
total disappearance of these visual represenlations, the 
feeling of ennui being persistent throughout. 

Case 6. A woman, aycd 28. "Three years ago, I used 
to go and see a relative who was undergoing treatment at an 
establishment in the neighbourhood of i'~ — -. My visits were 
very frequent, and ah/nys began with a lotig wait in a room 
overlooking the garden. If i wish to repeat the impressions 
of this time of waiting, which was ahrays disa|;rceable to me, 
all 1 have to do is to sit down in a chair, as 1 was then seated, 
in rinse my eyes and put myself in the same frame <if mind, 
which I can do quite easily. Not half a mintite passes between 
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the evocalioE and the clear and absolute reconstruciioii of the 
scene. First, I feci tile carpet under my feet, then I see its 
pallem of red and brown roaes; then the table with the books 
lying on it, their colour and style of binding; then the windows, 
and through tljem. the branclic5 of the trees, of which 1 hear 
the sound as ihey beat agnlnst the glass ; lastly, the peculiar 
atmosphere of the room, its unmistakable smell. After this, I 
feel over again all the weariness of waiting:, complicated byan 
intense dread of the doctor's arrival, a state of apprehension 
ending in a violent p:*lpitaliDn of the heart, which I flail it 
impossible tn escape. When once I have entered on this 
tram of thought, I have to follow it out to the end. passing 
through the whole series of states which 1 passed through at the 
time. If I wished to eliminate any of tliem I am sure that I 
could not do so, as when, in a dream, one tries, without ever 
succeeding, to avoid an unpleasant fall which one foresees." 

Here nothing is wantijig, either the cir-cumstancts, or the 
repetition of the emotion itself; and this case shows that 
the complete revival of an emotion is the beginning of the 
emotion itself. 

lastly, there remains a third category of answers, ofwhicli 
I have only four cases, 1 mention these merely as a 
curiosity, and in order to uniit nothing, These persons re- 
present the emotion objectively to themselves, by localising it 
in another. One can only represent anger to himself under 
the force of sotnc particular angry man. Another incar- 
nates fear and hatred in a certain person whose countenance 
or attitude expresses fear or hatred. The emotional state 
is, for these, only represented under its bodily form. 

Is this because they have, personally, little experience of 
these different ecnotions ? 



in. 

This scries of facts, with their mtiltiform and often con- 
tradictory manifestations, may perhaps leave the reader in 
perplexity, which would be still greater were I to enumerate 
all. Let us try to bring iheni into some sort of order, and 
understand their significance. 

If— placing ourselves at the point of view of the question 
stated above, the possibility of a revival not produced by 
an actual occurrence — ivc propose to ourselves to classify 
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all imflges whatsoever, we sliall see that they fall into thene 
groups, y'vi,; — 

Those of dirtict and easy revivabUity (visual, auditory, 
tactile-motor, with some r^esCTvatians for the last named). 

Those of indirect and comparatively easy revivability: 
pleasures and pains, emotions. They are indirect, because 
the euiolional state is only induced throiigli the inter- 
mediary of the intellectual States with which it i? associated.^ 

Those of diiflcult revivability, either direct or indirect. 
This heleroge neons and dilUcult group indudes tastes, 
odours, and interna.! sensations. 

What are the reasons for these differences? I reduce 
them to two principal ones, which I ni,iy briefly stale thus — 

The revivability of an impression is in direct ratio to 
its complexity, and consequently in inverse ratio to its 
simplicity. 

The revivability of an impression (with certain exception? 
to be mentioned afterwards) is in direct ratio to the motor 
elements included in it. 

I. It is an incontestable fact that an isolated state of 
consciousness, with no relation to what precedes, accom- 
panies, or follows it, lias small chance of fixing Itself in ihe 
memory. I hear a word of an unkiiQwn language, it 
immediately vanishes; but if I read and write it, if 1 
associate it with some object or with various circumstances, 
tt is fixed. Ii i^ easier to remember a group or a series than 
an isolated and unrelated term. Now, by their very nature, 
the visual images arrange themselves in complex aggregates, 
and the auditive in sequences (or even, in the case of 
harmony, in siniullanelci-es)^ while the motor images are 
associated in series, every term of which awakens and brings 
with it the last. They accordingly fulfil the conditions of 

' A chatacterislic peculiar lo emotional afTective reviv.iliiiity Is the 
slowaess willi wliicli it develops and the lime lequired. While Ihc 
visual ot auJiiory image may l)e called up in^ianianeou^ly and at com- 
mand, the crnoiioD^l tep'rcsenuilon athe^ slowly. This is becau-'^e it 

passes through two stages. TTie first (Intelle-ctual) consists in ihe 
evoc&tion of condilions and citcumstanc-es — a toothache, a burn, a 
paMion. Many do rot get beyond this stage, and ihe eoncomilant 
emotional tone, accorditiGly, is Taint, or even ml. The second cr 
emolionni stage sdds to this the li^e at states of excilcinenl anil exulta- 
tion, ot of ilejeelioTi and lowered vltnllly. The laltet requites orgaoit; 
conditions, a diffcrente in the orEanisra, an excitement of the motor, 
va-^cular, rfipiratory, secretory, and otJi^r C-tViUe^. 
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immediate and easy revivability. Il is the same witlii 
pleasures, pains, emcitions, Always connected with intel- 
lectual states (perceptions, representations, or ideas^ they 
form part of an aggregate, and are involved in its resurgent 
movement. 

The case is different with the images of our third group. 
They are not associated with one another; they have aa 
isolated and individual character; they contract no rela- 
tions, either of space or time, among themselves. 

I^t us take the case of odours. One excludes another; 
they are not associated in the imagination as visual images 
are in the recollection of a beautiful landscape. One of 
my correspondents is able to recall at will ihe scent of 
pinks ; she tried to do so while walking in a wood full of 
decaj'ing leaves and their smell, but without success ; one 
odour excluded the other. Neither can they be arranged 
in sequences. I am aware that an English chemist, Piesse, 
has claimed the ability to class scents in a continuous 
series, like notes, patchouLi co-rresponding to lower c in the 
key of F, and civet to the upper / in the Icey of G — the 
whole in tones and semitones ; but no one, so far as I 
know, has taken this fancy seriously. 

In the same way, tastes may be associated with other 
images, as of hunger (I have collected several cases of this), 
which makes iheir revival more difficult. Among them- 
selves they do not form associations, but combinations. If 
associations ever occur they are extremely rare and limited 
in character. 

Hunger and thirst are special, indecomposable states. 
Disgust and fatigue are revived easily enough, and, as we 
have seen, by almost every one ; but it must be remember-ed 
that these states are composed of somewhat heterogeneous 
— sensory and motor — elements, and that they approach the 
character of aggregates. 

This antithesis between the first two groups and that of 
odours, tastes, and internal sensations, depends, no doubt, 
on certain physiological conditions. As we can do nothing 
but ha«lFd cortji^ctures On this point, it is better to abstain. 

2. The second theory stated above — viz., that the reviva- 

bihty is in direct ratio to the motor elements included in the 

image — is more open to question. I only give it as a 

jt*ar//a4 secondary, subsidiary eiiplanation, applicable to 
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many cases but not to aD, and allowing of numerous ex- 
ceptions. Since we liave to do with an empirical Jaw — a 
pure geiieralis-ation from experience^we must test it Ly 
facts, in order to fix its bearing and value. This rapid 
examination will justify ray restrictions and reservations. 

Among all our impressiong, those of sight and hearing 
are those most easiljr revived. Now, though the visual 
faculty has at its disposal a very rich, varied, and delicate 
motor apparatus, this is not the case with the auditory. 
Considering the superior position of the latter among the 
senses, it is very poor in motor elements; movements of 
the head) accommodatory movements of the tympanal mem- 
brane, in extreme cases movements of the vocal organs, 
andf according to the latest hypolheses, a certain function of 
the semi-circular canals. The difference between the two 
senses in respect cif motor elements is very sinking. 

The sense of smell is much more varied and of greater 
extent than that of tasta It is far superior as a means of 
information, yet inferior as regards the sum of the move- 
ments at its disposal for exercising itself. 

Pleasures, pains, and pleasurable or painful emotions, all 
includ-e motor dements. So much is evident, yet let us 
remark what follows : if we divide the affeclive states — 
rotighly, yet sufficiently for our purpose^into two groups, 
on One side pains and painful emotions, on the other 
pleasures and pleasurable emotions, a difficulty presents 
itself The first group, that of the "asthenic" states, mani- 
fests itself by a diminution of movements, circulation, 
respiration, etc. The second groupj that of the "sthenic" 
states, manifests itself by the reverse phenomena, increased 
movement, circulation, etc. Shall we say that the second 
group, which contains more motor elements, is revived 
more easily and more frequently than the first i" The con- 
clusion would be logical, but contrary to experience. We 
should even find, I believe, tfiat the contrary opinion has 
more supporters.^ 

Organic sensations appear to depend principally on the 
chemical action taking place in the organism j it is thus 
with hunger, thirst, suffocation, disgust, fatigue, etc. Here 
the part played by the motor element is but trifling. As 



^ This opinion will be discuaseil kter on. 
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this revival is vague, this group seems to conform to the 
law stated above. 

To sum up : when examined in dutail our formula is 
only a partial esplanation, a generalisation of limited 
application. 

IV. 

"We have now airivcd at the principal question, for which 
all that has hitherto hcen said was only a preparation : Is 
tliere such a thing as a real revival of impressions? 
Although moat psychologists do not put this question 
at aU, or only treat it in a cufsorj' manner, the majority 
of answers are certainly in the negative. It is maintained 
that we remember the conditions and circumstances of an 
emotional occuiTence, but not the emotional state itself. 

I feel obliged completely to reject this theory, which 
would never have huen maintained if the subject had not 
been treated a priori, in an offhand manner, without 
sufficient observations. A closer study, supported by the 
facts which 3 have adduced, and others which will follow, 
shows that there are two quite distinct cases. Same people 
have s. false or ahtracl memory for feelings, others a true 
or concreie one. In the former the image is scarcely revived, 
or not at all ; in others it is tevived in great part, or totally. 
In order the better to expiaiti the difference between these 
two forms of memory, let us examine the constituent 
elements and the mechanism of each separately. 

I. The/afse or ahlract memory of fiseling consists in the 
representation of an occurrence, //«i an afTcctive char- 
acteristic—I do not say an afTective state. Tliis is certainly 
the most frequent form. What remains of the small 
incidents of a long journey but the recollection of the 
places where they happened, the details, and the fact that 
they were once disagreeable. What remains of a vanished 
love-aflfair but the impression of a person, of attentions paid 
to her, of adventures, and, besides, the recollection that 
this was onci happiness? How uiuch does the adult retain 
of the mtmory of his childish games? How aiuch of h'S 
former religious or political belief remains to a person who 
has become totally indifferent? In all cases of this kind, 
and there are thousands, the remembered emotional chat*- 
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acteristic is hto'infi, not felt or experienced ; this is only an 
addidona.1 intellectual character. It is added to the rest as 
an accessory; pretty much as, in picturing to onrselves a 
town, a monument, a landscape visited long ago, we add the 
recollection of a bright or cloudy sky, of rain or fog which 
surrounded it. 

I call an emotional memory "abstract," and I justify this 
term, Emotional states are just as susceptible of abstraction 
and generalisation as intellectual states. One who lias seen 
many men, who has heard many dogs bark or frogs croak, 
forms to himself a generic image of the human figure, of 
the barking of dogs, or the croalcing of frogs. This is a 
schematic, half-abstract, half-concrete representation, formed 
through the accumulation of rough resemblances and the 
elimination of differences. In the same way, a person who 
baa several times suffered from toothache, colic, or headache, 
who has had paroxysms of anger or fear, hate or love, forms 
to himself a generic impression of these different states by 
means of the same procedure. This is the first step. It 
would be beside the point to follow here in detail the 
ascending progress of the mind to higher and ever higher 
generalisations. In their highest degree, concepts like 
force, movement, quantity, etc, suppose two things: a 
word which fisea and represents them, and a potential 
or latent knowledge, hidden under the word and preventing 
it from being a msre^a/iis vocis. He who does not possess 
this potential knowledge, who is incapable of resolving the 
superior abstractions, first into medium, then into inferior 
ones, then into concrete da/a, possesses only an empty 
concept. So for the affective states the terms emotion, 
passion, sensibility, etc., are nothing but abstractions, and 
in order to verify these terms and give them a real 
significance, we must have experiences in the region of 
feeling, concrete data. People who speak of a state of 
feeling which they have never esperitnced, which they 
know only by hearsay, have an empty concept. States of 
feeling are a material Susceptible of all degrees of abstraction, 
like sensory material. 

The false or abstract memory of feeling is only a sign, a 
simulacrum, a substitute for the real occurrence, an in- 
tellectualised state added to the purely intellectual elements 
of the impression, and nothing more. 

\\ 
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2. The true or concrete memory of impressions consists 
in the acii/ai reproduction oF a farmer state of feeling, with 
all its char^icteristics. This is necessary— at least in theory 
—if it is to be complete. The nearer it approaches to 
totality, the more accura.t'e it is, Here the recollection does 
not consist merely in the representation of conditions and 
circumstances, iii short, of intellectual states, but in the 
revival of tlie state of feeling itself as such, i.e., as/t*// I 
have already given instances of this : FouiUee's espetiment, 
the cases of I.ittri5 and Sully-?rudhomme ; those numbered 
III. and IV., so clear and precise, show that a true memory 
of impressions, independent of its intellectual accompani- 
ment, is no chimera. 

Bain says that the emotions, ''in their strict character of 
emotions proper, have the rainimum of revivability; but 
being always incorporated with the sensations of the higher 
senses, they share in the superior revivability of sights and 
sounds." On which ProfessorW, James makes the following 
comment: "But he fails to point out that the revival of 
sights and sounds may be iWe/i/ withoiit ceasing to be 
distinct; whilst the emotion, to be distinct, must become 
real again. Professor Bain seems to forget that an 'ideal 
emotion,', and a real emotion prompted by an ideal object, 
are two very diiferant things."^ 

I maintain, on the contrary, that ive have here only two 
different stages of the same thing; the first ineffectual and 
abortive, the second complete; and the subject which now 
Occupies us must either have beOn in a very confused 
state, or very neghgently treated, for a clear mind hke that 
of W. James not to have seen that affective memories, like 
others, aim at becoming actual states of feeling. We ought 
not, however, to forget the indisputable fact that our con- 
sciousness only exists in the present. For a recollection, 
however distant, to exist, as far as I am concerned, it must 
re-enter the narrow area o{ present consciousness; otherwise 
it is buried in the depths of the unconscious and equivalent 
to the non-e.vlstent. We have thus (not to speak of the 
present-future) a present -present and a present-past— viz., 
that of memory; and this is only distinguished from the 
other by certain additional marks which it is needless to 
enumerate, but which consist pimcipally in its appearing 
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like an initial state, though. In g-encral, less intense. Now 
these indispensable conditions of memorj' are the same 
for both intellectual and emotional states. If, with my eycs 
shut, I can call up the vision of St. Peter's iit Rome {if I 
were an architect, with a good visual memory, I should see 
it ill all its details), my impression is an ailitn/onc, and only 
becomes a memory by the addi^lioii of secondary character- 
istics, such as repetition and a lower degree of inlenslty. The 
two cases are similar; in both, the revived impression, 
according to the law formulated by Dugald Stewart and 
Taine, is accompanied by a momentary belief which places 
it in the position of an actual reality. But the recollection 
of a feeling, it will be said, has this special property, that it 
is associated with organic and physiological states which 
malce of it a real etnotion. I reply that it TJiusi be so, for 
an emotion which does not vibrate through the whole body is 
nothing but a purely intellectual state. To expect that we 
should actually revive a state of feeling without revivirg also 
its organic conditions, is to expect the impossible, to state 
the problem in contradictory terms. VVe should, in that 
case, simply have its SLbstitute, its abstraction, Lc, the 
false affective memory which is a variety of intellectual 
memory; the emotion will be T-ccoguised, not M;vived. 

Finally, the ideal of every recollection is that, while 
keeping its character of being already experienced, it should 
be adequate in such measure as was possible for the Original 
impression. The revival of impressions is an internal 
operation, whose extreme form is hallucination. For the 
tivo forms of memory, ihtell-SCtual and eitiOtioiial, the ideal 
is the same, only each has its special mechanism for 
realising it. 

There are all possible degrees of transition from the 
simple bald representation of the words pleasure or pain, 
love or fear, to the acute, fully and entirely felt representa- 
tion of these states. In a crowd of people taken at random, 
one might, with the help of adequate information, determine 
all the intermediate degrees, from the abstract to the 
concrete. Still more, these may be met with in the same 
indiviidual. When the poet says that "Sadness dcijarts 
upon the wings of Time," his meaning, in psychological 
language, is that the afTeetive memory is gradually trans- 
formed into an intellectual memory. We know tha^ c^x^.'W'ft. 
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artists, in order to get rid of the memory of & sorrow or a 
passion, have fixed it in a work of art. This was Goethe's 
raethodj every one knows the story of Wsrilier, to quote 
but one example. One of my correspondents employs the 
same procedure with success; /.r. in the case we are dealing 
with, the quiistion is how to transfer emotion to the region 
of the imagination, and, c-onsequently, intellectuahse it. 

I have said that in certain persons tlie revival of 
emotional states seems to be complete. Is it so in fact? 
I believe thattt is impos.?ible to give a precise answer to this 
question; and here we have a point -where the emotional 
memory differs from the intellectual memory. 

A given recollection is considered accurate; but in the 
majority of cases this is only an illusion. Nearly always, in 
revived impressions, there arc deductions and losses, some- 
times additions^ sometimes they include ^///j, sometimes 
minus factors. At any rate, in the intellectual order, 
there are certain cases where one can say that the recollec- 
tion is perfect, without the feast gap or error; and this 
affirmation is legitimate because verifiable. It is quite 
suiilicient to compare the copy with the original. If I enter 
a hail of the Alhambra with my eyes closed, 1 can ascertain 
whether the inner vision which I have retained from a 
former visit is adequate to the reality. I can check my 
recollection of a passage of music by the actual hearing of 
the same. The painter mentioned by Wigan who executed 
his portraits from memory, Mozart reconstructing All-egri's 
Mherere, are the classic examples of perfect cases where the 
impression is revived with irreproachable exactitude. 

But in the region of the feehngs this comparison is impos- 
sible, because two subjective stateSf of which one is the 
original and one the copy, cannot co-exist in the same 
individual, and because the primary impression cannot be 
objecti vised, I see but one way of getting over the diffi- 
culty so as to arrive at an approximately correct answer. 
This would consist in comparing the revived emotional state 
witli a written document dating frOni the moment of the 
first impressionj and even this impression is open to doubt. 
J. J. Rousseau, speaking of the enthusiasm aroused by the 
love-letters of the NowveUe I{i/i>ise, tells US that they were 
inspired by his own love for Madame d'Houdetot, and 
adds, "What would they have said could they have read the 
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originals!" It is possLble tba.t Rousseau was more or Itss 
mistaken; but this is a comparison or die kind I am 
suggesting. A correspondent, well equipped for psycho- 
logical observations, and accustorfied to note down the day's 
impressions, liad promised me to attempt sucli a comparison 
between the actual recollection and the written document; 
but various causes have prevented the accomphshment of 
this purpose. One might possibly, without much trouble, 
chance to recover a letter written under the impression of 
the moment, and compare it with the present emotional 
r-ecoUection which, rightly or wrongly, we consider most 
correct. For my part, I am inclined to doubt whether, in 
the ease of feelings, there is ever a complete corresporidence 
between the original and the copy; but this is merely a 
hypothetical view. 

It still remains to say a few words on forgetfulness in the 
region of the emotions. Affective amnesia is found in two 
forms^ — one pathological, the other normal. 

I pass over in silence the morbid manifeslations, 
whose study would be both extensive and curious, but 
would lead me away from ray principal aim, which is a 
practical one. We find numerous examples of the loss of 
altruistic, moral, or religious feelings, of partial or total 
indifference to the past, of complete insensibility — the 
Gemiiisfosigkeit of the German alienists. 

I confine myself to ttie consideration of affective amnesia 
under its simplest and most widely-known form. Nothing 
is more frequently met with. In the first place, the single 
fact that mo&t psychologists either neglect or deny the 
phenomenon of eniolionaL memory, constitutes a presump- 
tion ihat its function is not a very obvious one. Moreover, 
that emotional memoiy which I have designated the false or 
abstract one, may, without prejudice, be considered ns a 
mitigated form of forgetfulness. Finally, eliminating the 
non-emotioii.il temperaments as irrelevant to our subject, 
we may find, even among the emotional, many who 
feel acutiily, but do not retain their emotions. Every 
one knows people whose whole nature is shaken by sorrow, 
joy, love, indignation; they seem for a long time as if pos- 
sessed; a few weeks later, not a trace remains, Emotions 
glide off their minds as a thunder-shower does off the roofs. 
Now this affective amnesia has a great influence on toniutt. 
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Here, in fart, are two general truths derived from ei^ri- 
eiice, and in my opinion incontestable ; — 

On tlie one hand, pleasant and ijainTul sensations are 
the most powerful, if not the only motive forces of human 
activity. 

On the other, there are people in whom emotions are 
revived strongly, wealtly, or not at all. 

The conclusion is that the portion of individual experi- 
ence resulting from the pleasures and pains experienced, 
wiil &how itself, as to its efficacy, strongly, feebly, or not at 
all, according Co the individual. The prodigal whO' has 
ruined himself and is restored (o opulence by an unexpected 
chance, if he has not preserved a lively recollection of his 
privations, will begin his extravagant career over again ; if 
his painful recollections are of a stable character, they will 
act on his natural tendencies as a restraining or inhibitory 
force. The drunkard and the glutton will not repeat their 
excesses as long as the impression of the after-effects remains 
"vivid. The educator, as every one knows, has no hold over 
a child on whom the recollection of rewards and punisli- 
mtnts has no effect. I have already meiitiontd the slale of 
tnind which frequently succeeds dangerous confinements; 
this, again, is a case of affective amnesia. The absence of 
sympathy, iti many tVien, is Only an incapacity for reviving 
the recollection of the ills they have suffered themselves, 
and consequently for feeling them in others. These are 
ivell-knoivn facts, of which it is needless to lengthen the 
]ist; but however well known they may be, their psycho- 
logical reason is, in my opinion, not always apprehended, 
because the importance of the emotional memory has not 
been recognised. 

Aifective amnesia, therefore, plays a much more important 
part in human life than we are apt to think. It often lets us 
into the secret of strange modes of action, though I would 
not assert that it (i/ane is sufHcient to explain these every- 
where and always. 

V. 

The study just made seems to me to lead to the following 
conclusions :— 
I. There exists an affective tvve as clear and well- 



defined as tlm visual, the auditory, and thy nwXot typt-s. 
It consists in tbe easy, completCj and preponderajit revival 
of affective impressions 

I liave simply applied to an almost unexplored region of 
memory the methods of research inaugurated for objective 
sensations by Taine and Galton, continued by many others, 
and successful in their hands. It will, perhaps, be objected 
that the complete emotional type is rarely found; but neither 
is it certain, that the visual, auditory, and motor types are of 
very frequent occurrence in a pure state. This, however, is 
of little consequence, the essential point b?iiig to determine 
its existence. Those who belong to this type will easily 
recognise it. I foresee that those whose memories are of 
the opposite type will refuse to admit it; but the members 
of the Royal Society and the AcadiSmre des Sciences, — 
being for the most pait possessed of non-visual memories, — 
when questioned byGalton, failed to understand his queries, 
and would probably have rejected his conclusions, Many 
men have an incurable tendency to wish that every ore 
were constituted like themselves, and to refuse to admit 
Ihe existence of any departures from their type. Vet in 
psychology, even more than elsewhere, we must be distrustful 
of too extensive generalisations. 

2. There exists not only a general etnotioflal type ; it 
admits of varieties, and it is even probable that partial 
types are the most frequent Here I note a resemblance 
between my researches and those made with regard to 
impressions of objective origin. It is known that some 
persons have an excellent memory for faces, figures, con- 
crete objects, but ngC for colours or visual signs, such as 
printing and writing. Others have an escellent memory for 
languages but none for music, or inversely. Moreover, have 
not numerous pathological phenomena demonstrated the fact 
that, in a determinate category of images., a whole group 
may disappear, without appreciable injury to the rest ? 

I have not at present a sufficient supply of documents to 
enter on tlie study of the tatieties of the affective type ; but 
it is certain that they exist; tliiit, for some, a clear and 
frequent revival only takes place in the case of pleasurable 
impressions ; in others, of gloomy or of erotic images. I 
have obtained conclusive aflirmative answers on this point, 
but will only transcribe a case which diiaVs ^k^feax. 
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Case 7. " I am not wliat would be called a general etnotional 
lypc, but I have a special emotional memory— that of fea.r, which 
in me is very pronounced. ... I have had in my life, like every 
one else, many joyful moments ; I will frankly say that, when I 
remember those incidenis in my life which have caused me 
great joy, 1 feel no joy whatever. Besides, it is very difficult to 
recall the moments in which I felt joyful, or even tlie incidents 
which produced my joy — probably because the representative 
memory has not been reinforced by the emotional memory. I 
do not know how this may be, and do not attempt to draw any 
inferences from my own case. 1 am only speaking of myself. 

" I have tried to recall one of the moments in my life when 
I had the acutcst sense of joy — it was in April 1888. [Here 
follows a long^ description of honours obtained by the author at 
the age of twenty, and the applause— unexpected at his age — of 
a numerous public assembly.] I have a clear and veiy accurate 
recDlleccion of the incidents I have just been describing; ! can 
remember the aiuse to which, rightly or wrongly, I attributed 
my success; 1 could repeat nearly every word 1 said on that 
occasion; 1 could remember (thoug^h not so easily) the hall and 
the faces of the audience ; but I find, to-day, no joy whatever in 
thinking- of all this. 

"As regards my capacity for reviving sad recollections the 
same may be said as in the case of joyfulness. 

" To return to fear. I have two very conclusive examples of 

special emoiional memory. When a hoarder at the S fyciie 

at Bucharest, I dreaded all thestaff of the institulionon account 
of a punishment they were in the habit of inflicting on me 
— That of confinement to the schoolroom on holidays. I re- 
member having such a fear of this imprisonment thai, once 
1 had left the building, it was with great difficulty 1 could bring 
myself Co pass the g-ateway, for fear of being stopped. In later 
years, havmg finished my studies, and kept up friendly relations 
with all persons concerned, I used sometimes to return on a 
visit to the Lycde, but never without feeling a kind of terrified 
shudder on my entrance, 

" More than this : having remained three years at Paris, with- 
out visiting my own country, I returned to Bucharest, and went 
to see a new director, with whom 1 was on friendly terms. 
Even then, when approaching t lie door of the institution, I felt 
a sort of uneasiness which was nothing else but my old dread in 
an attenuated form. 

"In the first j'car of my stay at Paris I entered my name for 

the more advanced lectures of the Lyctfe L . 1 only attended 

them for a week. In the class-room I was conscious of an 
uneasy feeling; 1 feared something without knowing what it 
was.;_ I felt a horror of all the stalT, though they were full of 
consideration for me, and at my age (twenty-two) 1 was no 
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longer on llic foodnj; of a sclioolboy. WTiat could I have been 
aTraid of? for 1 might have left whenever 1 ivislied it. Though 
accustomed to work for many hours together in libraries, 1 could 
do nothing In this class-room. I believe this state to have been 
a reminiacence of my old fear— that of the Bucharest lyc^e. , . . 
Long aftenvards, when a student attending the lectures of the 

Faculli* de Droit, I had every day to pass the Lycde L . 

I would hurry past it as quickly as 1 could, feeling the same 
dread as at the time when I used to pass the gateway of the 
Bucharest lyci'f. 

"I have a good motor, no visual, and a very slight auditory 
memory." 

It might be said that in this case the revival is often 
artificially produced, and associated with special circum- 
sJances; but it seemed to me of too clear and definite a 
character to be omitted. 

I need not point out that these individual differences in 
the reviv-ibility of emotional slates certainly play a great 
part in the constitution of different types of character. 
Moreover, the existence of variations of the emotional type 
cuts short the question, acrimoniously debated by some 
writers, whether pains can be more easily remembered 
than pleasures. Optimists and pessimists have fought 
fiercely over this phantasmal probleai ; but it is a vain and 
factitious question so long as we suppose that it admits of 
but one solution. There is not, and cannot be, a general 
answer. 

Certain individuals revive joyful images with iistonishing 
facility; sad memories, when they arise, are immedialdy 
and easily trodden down. I know an inveterate optitnist, 
successful in all his undertakings, who has much difficulty 
in picturing to himself the few reverses that he has experi- 
enced. "I remember joys much more easily than painful 
states" is an answer 1 frequently meet with in my notes. 

On the other hand, thert; are many who say, " I remember 
sorrows much moru easily than pleasurable states,"' In 
tlic course of my inquiries I have found that the latter 
are the most numerous; but I do mot sec my way to 
draw any conclusion from this fact. One says, "I find it 
macb easier to revive unpluasant feelings, whence my 
tendency to pessimism. Joyous impressions are evanescent. 
A painful recollection makes me sad at a joyful mojncnlj 
a joyful recollection does not cheer me at a sad o-ae." 
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These are straighironvarcl cases. Outside lliem the 
question above stated can only be solved at haphazard, 
and by a merely mental view. 

3. Kevivability depends on cerebral and internal con- 
ditions (whatever these may be, known or unknown) 
ralher than On the primary impression itself. To feel 
emotions acutely and revive them acutely are two widely 
different operations; one does not imply the other. We 
have seen tlut, in many cases, revivsbility even seems to be 
in inverse ratio to the intensity of the initial phenomenon. 
This brings us back to the question of characters. It does 
not matter -whether the impression is a vivid one ; what 
is wanted is that it should hs fixed. Often it is heightened 
by a process of latent incubation depending on in- 
dividual temperament. Chateaubriand, speaking of a 
gamekeeper to whom he was much attached, and who 
was killed by a poacher, says, "My imagination (at six- 
teen) pictured to me Raulx holding his entrails in his hands, 
and dragging himself to the hut where lie died. I con- 
ceived the idea of revenge; I wished to fight the 
murderer. In this respect I am singularly constituted ; 
at the moment of a Wow I scarcely fCel it, but it engraves 
itself on my memory; Me rccolkdbfi, uis/ead of hdnt^ 
weakened, grams stronger imih timt; it sleeps in my heart 
for years together, then the most trivial circumstance 
awakens it with renewed force, and my wound becomes 
more painful than on the first day."^ Here we have 
another analogy with what takes place in the order of 
objective impressions. It is not sufficient to have good 
eyes in order to have a good visual memory, and I 
know short-sighted persons whose inner vision is ex- 
cellent^ 

I may terminate this inquiry^ which is a sketch rather 
than a study of the subject, by reminding the reader that 

' Mhiioites, vol. i. ]i. 77. The ilalics are not in the original. 
_ - This has recently liecn expEriineniinlly (!em oust rat eil ; the obscrvi. 
lions made by Dr. Toulouse (wiili the assistance of speciallsls) or 
M. Zoli may be specially meulirined. In this cas-e the coincLdeiiK 
of n. Mmewhat low degree of sensfiiy acuteness with a very high 
degree of deli-cacy and ptteiBior in revi\"ed 5*nsory impression ivnn 
found not only in the case of vision, but esi)ecially Jn iriai of smell. 
(Toulouse, £?«;/« Zdln: EnqiiiU Mtdko-psychologique, r8()6, pp. 16+, 
*73, i79, Jo€,)— Ed. 
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the Tacts ascertained Tor the other, the intellectual part 
of memory, have not been the work of one man or of one 
day.* 

' This elinplet was first publishetl in the Reuue Phihsophi/iut: for 
Oclober 1894. Il called forth same new co mm unica lions., two cnly of 
which have been added to Ihe orieina] text. The aflirmalion of a lype 
of afTective ineniory has, as I expected, piovokcd both ctiiicism nnd 
denial. My pTiDcipal uppooent, Prof. Titchener, ha5 publisheJ on 

this subject a somewlial extensive article in the PhilciQphieal J\ivr/raj 
(November 1S95). in which he rpproaches me with not having cited a 
sicigle case of pure eniolional memory^/.?. , memory from which all 
senso'ty and idea.tiona.1 elements ait atseot, sud where there is a revival 
cf feeling as such. An example of this kind, which shoiilti be quite 
conclujilve, seetna lo me almost iropossible to pioduce. A plca^iiie, a 
pain, an eoiotiDii, are always associated with a sensation, a reprcserLla- 
tion, or an act ; revival necessarily bringing back the intellectual stale 
which farms p^art of the coinplex.U3 and supports it. But the real 
ciiiestion is elsewhere: Is revival, in certain persons at least, n dry 
record, ot Jn/eU state 1 In this lasl case — and it does occur — there is 
the rccolleclioQ of the eniolinnal state as such. 

There is another objection 1 Can it he saic^ that an emotion is the 
r(;produclion of an ^.ntccedent emotion, end not a new etnolion? The 

reprodliClidlt o{ an ernolion can itself be Dolhlilg cthef th^n AH eitiotitifi, 
tyut it bears the marks of repetition- Without relurtilnglo what has 
bEEn said above. I remarlc that those conienipoiary psychologists, who 
Htady wilh admirable patience the mechanism of memory, neylect that 
of its most general conditions. Now the chief of theie is that every 
recolleclLon lunst be a rcvtrtion, by virtue of which, the past once more 
li«comitig A present, vr^e live at present in the past, The recoljeclion 

of ad enioiion as such decs not escape the action of this law \ it tntL^t 

tieeome actual once more— must he a real emoiion, whether acute or 
oLtitse- 

Tnking account of the criliciams, and of the new material supplied lo 
me, 1 may once again sum up my inquiry thus.^ 

1. The emotional memory is nil in the majority of people. 

3. In others there is a half iotelUclu^lj half emolioriivl memoiy, i.e., 
the emotional elements are only revived partially and with difficulty, by 
Ihe help of the intellectual slates associated wiih them. 

3. Others, and iht'se the legist numerous, have a true — I'.c., com- 
plete — emotional memory; Ihe intellectual element being only a means 
of revival which is rapidly effaced. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FEELIN^GS AND THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

The fuHctioH of the feelings, as the came of assodaiioit — The 
law of affective asscdafion^ conceived as genera/, ami as 
local— 2, Function of timomcious feeling: aiiceslial or 
hereditary unconsciemness ; perianal tinconsciausrteis 
arising from ccsnas/hesia ; psnsnal tmeansiionsness 
arising from the cv^nis of eur life^LaW of Iransference 
by wniiguity, by resemblance: wide or narrow^//. 
Funciion oj the conseitius feelings: accidintal cases, 
permanent ccisej, exceplional or rcrre CaSes. 

In this chapter we have still to deal with the relation 

between the feelings and the memory, but under quite 
another form, seeing that we have to study the feelings as a. 
cause. Instead of establishing, as we have hitherto done, 
that there is such a tiling as a real memory of the feelings, 
our present aim is to determine the function of states of 
feeling in the recalling of recollections and the association 
of ides^. Their importance as a hidden factoi' of reviva- 
bility has been recognised by several contemporary writers,^ 
sotne even having a tendency to exaggerate it. 

We kno\7 that the theory of the association of ideas ha^S 
been reduced to two fundamental laws — that of contiguity 
and that of resemblance. I may remark, without insisting 
on the fact, that they are not of the same naturti; the first, 
being purely iiiechaiiicaj, the result of experience, while the 

' I may apecially mention HoiwicE, Psychnh^iuhi Aualyttii, vu!. i. 
pp. 160 e! seif.., Z65-331, 3G9 eC stif.\ Fouillfe, Fiyihologit des id^a- 
f'orca, vol. i. p|). 221 et seg.; j. Sully, The Human lifiitil, vol. li. pp. 7(5- 
8ot Sbadwoilh HodEaon, Tims anil Space, p, 266; W. Jame*, l^sy^/i- 
flosj; i. 5?t i Hoffding, Pfychologif (and ed.j, p, 331. 
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second supposes, in addition to this, a certain degree of 
mental labour, for a complete correspondence between two 
states is rarely met with, and can only be grasped in 
consequence of a dissociation or abstraction operating on 
the raw materials. These two laws are purely intellectual; 
they are regulative principles deduced from facts, nothing 
more. They are rather descriptive than explanatory. They 
reveal the mechanism, but not the motive force. They 
suppose something beyond, unless we admit that ideas are 
psychic atoms endowed with soaie mysterious attracttnn or 
aflinky. With regard to the determining reasons, they are 
dumb. Now it cannot be doubted that in many cases 
(not a]l) the cause of the association is lo be found in a. 
permanent or momentary state of the re<;lings. 

The writers who have pointed out this influence (often 
efficacious though latent) have conceived this superior law, 
which might be called the Law of Feeling, in two different 
ways, some as absolute and universal, others as partial and 
local. I take my stand among the latter. 

I. Fouillee (as also, it seems, Horwiuz) has maiutained 
the former thesis. "The association of ideas presupposes that 
of the emotions, and, with the lattei", that of the impulses. 
The dominant impulse awakens, by association, the secon- 
dary impulses tending in the same direction. The tie which 
unites them is the unity of an aim in relation to which the 
impulses are medium, the unity of an effect in relation to 
which they are co-operating forces. . , , The laws of associ- 
ation and contrast are what dominate the association of the 
feehngs" (/0£. cii., p. 221), I shall not be suspected of 
hostility to the essential spirit of this thesis, since the 
present work is only one long vindication of the primordial 
nature of tendencies. But unless we are led astray by 
the mirage of unity at any price, it is impossible to admit 
that every association supposes an emotional factor as a 
determining reason. Not to speak of the numerous cases 
resulting from contiguity, in which the part played by the 
feelings is very doubtful, I find an important category of 
purely intellectual ass;ociations, where the intervention of 
the feelings appears to me impossible to verify. Is it 
likely that the mathematician and the metaphysician who 
connect together a long series of abstractions have an 
emotional state as the support and vehicle of their thou^Kt., 
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whether the latter be discursive or constructive ? I do not 
see, in theory or in fact, any reason for admitting this, 
unless we wish to involve the love of truth: and in any case 
this would only be a frimiim uiffseiis, not the direct and 
immediate cause of the associations. 

2. The influence of emotional states must be stated as a 
principal, but not an exclusive causa It is summed up in 
what Shadworth Hodgson has called the " law of Interest." 
Jn a past events everything is not equally irteresting; in its 
revival, all the elements are not equally active, the most 
emotional bringing the others with them. "Two processes 
are constantly going on in redintegrations. The ans a 
process of corrosion, melting, decay; the other a process 
of renewing, arising, becoming. . . . Those parts of the 
object, however, which possess an interest, resist this 
tendency to gradual decay of the whole object." * Coleridge 
rightly says that " The true practical general law of associ- 
ation is this : that whatever makes certain parts of a total 
impression more vivid or distinct than the rest will deter- 
mine the mind to recall these, in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of con- 
temporaneity or continuity. But the will itself, by confining 
and intensifying the attention, may arbitrarily give vividness 
or distinctness to any object whatsoever." ^ The power 
attributed by Coleridge to the attention and the will finally 
resolves itself into an emotional state as ultimate cause, and 
from it alone can an increase of intensity be derived. 

I shall insist no further on tJiese generalities, as it will be 
more instructive to determine by means of a few details the 
influence of the emotional life on the memory. To this 
end I shall divide our study into two parts, the function of 
unconscious feeling, and that of the conscious feelings. 

I. 

It is not always easy to determine positively the degree 
in which unconscious feeling influences the memory in order 
to awaken it, or to connect ideas with one another. I have 

' Shadworlh HoJESon, Time and Space, p. 266; qualed by \V. 
James, i. 573. 

* Bh^raphia Litteraria, chap, vii, p. 61 tBohn's eA.)\ quoted by 
James, i. 572. 
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purposely employed the vague term "unconscious feeling" 
as prejudging nothing with regard to its nature. We may 
form any conception we like of it, either considering it as 
purely physiological or assigning to it a psychological char- 
acter — that of a consciousness diminishing to infinity. Both 
these opinions have their partisans, but this does not matter 
as regards the i'ollomng considerations. In this unconscious 
feeling I distinguish three strata, passing from the deepest 
upwards, from the more obscure to the less obscure. 

1. Hereditary or ancestral unconsciousness. I tneotioii 
this merely for the sake of completeness. It would consist 
in the influence of certain modes of feeling, inherited and 
fixed in a race, which might, without our knowing it, exercise 
some sway over our associations. Under this form, at least, 
it appears to me extremely hypothetical. Laycock' (1S44), 
one of the founders of the physiology of the unconscious, 
attempts to explain by this means certain national and 
individual tastes ; the Hungarians are supposed to like 
plains because these appeal to the ancestral recollection of 
the Mongolian steppes, their primsval home. Herbert 
Spencer, who, however, has not occupied himself much 
with the influence of sentiments on the association of ideas, 
says incidentally that, in the impression produced by a 
landscape, "along with the immediate sensations, there are 
partially excited the myriads of sensations that have been in 
time past received from objects such as those presented; 
further, there are also excited certain deeper, but now vague 
combinations of states which were organised in the race 
during barbarous times, when tts pleasurable activities were 
chiefly among the woods and waters."^ Schneider assumes 
this ancestral revivification in every cEslhetic perception. 
We shall return to this subject in Fart II. The predatory 
tastes of primitive man would explain certain agreeable 
associations (e.g., the pleasure of constructing a bloodthirsty 
drama) which contrast with the habits of civilised man. 

These facts seem to me reducible to a single explanation. 
There arc in every man latent tendencies, which may remain 
latent throughout his life, hut may also be awakened and 
revealed by some accidental occurrence. They might be 

^ A Chapter on some Organic /laws of Fftsonal and Ancestral 
Memory, 1875. 
' Printiptes of Piychahgy, i., % 214. 
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called hereditary, since they are found in an inherited 
Brganism ; but it would be quite as correct to call them 
innate. In any tase, it is very difficult to prove that they 
are a survival, and above all a resurrection of once exist- 
ing tendencies. 

i. Personal unconsciousness arising from ccenKsthesia, 
i.e., from the internal sensations collectively. This imper- 
ceptibly brings us down to consciousness, from the 
moment when the affective state can be verified without 
induction. A certain disposition, a certain manner of feel- 
ing, is the direct and immediate cause of association. It is 
permanent or transitory. If permanent, it answers to the 
temperament or disposition. As the subject is cheerful, 
melancholy, erotic, or ambitious, an unconscious selection 
is exercised on the ideas arising in consciousness; an artist 
and s. practical man, in face of the same object, have two 
totally distinct modes of association. If transitory, it corre- 
sponds, in the same individual, to states of health and 
sickness, to changes of age; each one of these distinct 
states produces a distinct selection. The vmity of certain 
dreams, in spite of the apparent difference of associations, 
has its easily discovered cause in an organic or affective 
disposition — fatigue, depression, oppression, circulatory or 
digestive troubles, sexual excitement. The simplicity and 
frequency of these facts will permit us to dispense with 
insisting upon them. 

3. Personal unconsciousness, a residuum of affective 
states connected with anterior perceptions, or with events 
of our life. This enaotional residuum, although latent, 
is no less active, and can be recovered by analysis. This 
case, one of the most important connected with our 
subject, has recently been studied by Lehmann ' under the 
name of displacement {VerscJiiel/ti/iff) of the sentiments, and 
by Sully under the name of transference of feelings; this 
second denomination seems to me the clearer and more 
occurate of the t*o. 

Under its most general form— for its mechanism is not 
always the same— the law of transference consists in directly 
attributing a sentiment to an object which does not itself 
cause it. There is no transference in the sense that the 

' Hauptgttitze, etc., pp. z68, 250-357; Sully, Tht Human Miitd^ 
ii. ^3; cf. Oiiiiints ef Ps-ychelagy, p. 34.9^ 
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feeling is detached from the primary event iii order to be 
connected with anOtlier; but there is a [ttoment of general- 
isation or extension of the seiicinient, which spreads like a 
drop of oil. This transference can be symbolically rc[)rL>- 
sented Let us represent an intellectual state by A, and 
by s the affective state which accompcinies it ; A by associa- 
tion excites B, C, D, E, etc., while r is successively 
transferred to S, C, D, E, etc Thus we have, firm, 

— , B, C, D, E, etc., then ^' ^' ^' ^' ^' ^"^■ , so that C, D. 
s J 

or E can directly produce s quite as A can, and even 

without the assistance of A. "The feeling is excited 

without themediacy of the parti<:iLlKr presenCalive element of 

which it was originally a concomitant" (SuUy),-^ This law 

of transfer is of sufficient importance to delay us a little, 

because it plays a somewhat important part in the forma- 

tioh of complex emotions, and we shall need to recall Jt 

more than once. Besides, it does not always operate in 

the same manner, I distinguish two principal cases, 

according as the transfer is the result of contiguity, or of 

resemblance. 

Transference by Contiguity. ^^\isa intellectual states have 
C0-e.\L3ted and formed a complex by contiguity, and one of 
them has been accompanied by a special sentiment, any 
one of these states has a tendency to excite the same 
sentiment. 

We can find numerous and simple examples in common 
!ife. The lover transfers the sentiment at lirst called forth 
by the person of his mistress to her clothes, her furniture, 
her house. For the same reason, hatred and jealousy vent 
iheir rage on inauimate objects belonging' to the enemy. 
In absolute monarchies the reverence in which the king's 
person is held is transferred to the throne, to the emblems 
of his power, to everything directly or indirectly connected 
with his person. The following charming passafje from 
Herbert Spencer relates to a less simple case of the same 
nature: "The cawing of rooks is not in itself an agreeable 
sound; musically consideredj it is very much the contrary. 
Yet the cawing of rooks usually produces pleasurable 
feelings—feelings which many suppose to result from the 
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quality of the sound itself. Only the few who are given 
to self-anal j'sis are aware chat the cawing of rooks is agree- 
able to them because it has been connected witli countless 
of their greatest gratifications — with the gathering of wild 
flowers in childhoodj with Saturday afternoon excur- 
sions in schoolboy days ; with midsummer holidays in 
the country, when books were thrown aside and lessons 
were replaced by games and adventures in the field; with 
fresh, sunny mornings, in after years, when a walking 
excursion was an immense relief from toil. As it is, this 
sound, though not causally related to all these multitudinous 
and varied past delights, but only often associated with them, 
rouses a dim consciousness of these delights; just as the 
voice of an old friend, unexpectedly coming into the house, 
suddenly raises a wave of that feeling which has resulted 
from the pleasures of past companionship." We must 
remark that in the transfer by contiguity, which, by its 
very nature is automatic, the intellectual states act as 
caasif, since Che extension of the sentiment is subordinated 
to them. 

TransfercHce iy Rescmhlana. — When an intellectual state 
has been accompanied by a vivid sentiment, every similar or 
analogous state tends to excite the same feehng. 

In this psychological fact Lies the secret of the emotion of 
love, tenderness, antipathy, respect, which we feel towards a 
person at first sight, without apparent reason, and which we 
are apt to put down to the account of instinct. But those 
who devote themselves to the analysis of their own con- 
sciousness will discover, in many cases, a more or less clos:e 
resemblance to n person who inspires, or has inspired, us 
with love, tenderness^ antipathy, or respect A mother may 
feel a sudden sympathy for a young man who is like her 
dead son, or even merely of the same age. The explanation 
of many of these cases lies in an unconscious state which is 
not easy to seize, but which, if it returns to consciousness 
{a process in which the will is only very indistinctly 
concerned}, elucidates everything. There are also so-called 
instinctive fears, without conscious motivesj which, by goin^ 
a little below the surface, can be referred to the same ex- 
planation.' 

This transfer can take place in two ways, one narrow, the 

' Thispoiui bas b;en well ireitcd by Lchmann, 6p, cit., p. 244. 
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ottier broad. The narrow method rests on resemblance 
only; B resembles A, the perception or representation of 
whom is or was accompanied by a certain feeling; the 
transfer goes no further. The broader method rests on 
analogy, and has a much wider scope; it passes Ffom one 
individual to several^to a class or classes. "A friend of 
mine," says Lehmann, "hated dogs; circumstances forced 
him to keep one; he attached himself to this animal, and 
gradually his feeling of sympathy spread to the whole 
canine race" ijoc. ci/.). This possibilityof alimited transfer 
has been a social and moral factor of the first importance ; 
it has allowed of the extension of the sympathetic senti- 
menls from the small exclusive clan to more and more 
distant groups — the tribe, the nation, the human race, 
The wider transfer has been the great agent of the 
transition from particularism to universalism.' 

ri. 

From the unconscious states to the affective states, of 
which the subject is fully conscious, the transition is made 
gradually and thfough doubtful forms; but whether obscure, 
semi-obscure, or clear, their influence remains the same. 
Among the numerous cases in which the association of 
ideas depends on a conscious affective disposition we may 
distinguish three groups : — 

r. Individual, accidental, ephemeral cases. These can 
be reduced to a single formula: when two or more states 
of consciousness have been accompanied by the same 
emotional state, they tend to be associated wiih one 
another. Emotional resemblance unites and intertwines 
disparate impressions. It ls a case of association by 
resemblance, tut not inttUtetual; impressions are associated 
because they resemble one another in a common emotional 
COlouringj not qii(t impressions. Examples of this are 
abundant. L. Ferri (in his Psychologic dt l^Assacintion, 
where, by-the-bye, he does not note this emotional law) tells 

' Ttie tnechnnism or the suppression of the presenlniive interinedia.ry 
betiveen the initia.1 suie A and the distaiit states O, II, I, etc., has 
beer studied by J. Sully (ii. 79). I &o not insist on ihis point, which 
belongs rather to the psychology of asao-ciaiion iKnn to ihat of tlie 
emoLidns, 
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us that one day, being slung by a fly, he suddenly 
Kmembered a child seen by him, long Ago, when liimself 
very young, on its death-bed. Whence this sudden vision ? 
" In the tirst place, I was Lying on my bed, then I had 
been stung by a fly, and lastly, the si;ght of the corpse bad 
caused in me a deep sadness, while, at this same mninent, 
I also happened to be very sad." Association through 
emotional identity or resemblance is oF frequent occurrence 
in dreams, as has been already said. I remember, among 
many others, a dream whose unity, in spite of the apparent 
incoherence of the associiition, was due to a general sense 
of fatigue, A road without milestones stretched before me, 
of which I was about to complete the last stage; steep 
I mountains kept rising one behind another; my eyes were 

wearied with trying to catch sight of the longed-for town on 
the horizon; and every time I wished to inquire the way I 
had to speak a foreign language which I understand but 
imperfectly, and in which it is very difficult for me to 
express myself. I awole, feeling a general aching and 
heaviness of all the limbs. Sully relates a dream whose 
unity consisted in a sense of anxiety and vexation. He was 
suddenly called upon to give a lecture on Herder; he 
began by stammering out some generalities; then he was 
addressed by one of his audience, who suggested difficulties 
to him; then the entire assembly broke up ttimultuously. 
One of his children, who had seen, for the first time, th* 
great clock at Strasburg, and, after an interval of two days, 
the Swiss glaciers,, dreamed on the following night that the 
figures of the clock were walking about on the snow. In 
this case the groundwork of the dream is a feeling of 
admiration or surprise. 

L2. Permanent and stable cases ; to be met with 
everywhere, because involved in the structure of the 
human mind. They are fixed in language. When 
deafing with the expression of the emotions (Chap, IX.) 
we met with "the principle of association of analogous 
Sensations," fonnul,\ted by Wundt. Adapting it to our 
present subject, we may say that sensations imbued with 
a similar emotional colouring are ea.Uly associated, and 
strengthen each Other. Nothing can differ more in nature 
than our external sensations (except smell and lasCe), and 
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sight and hearing have no resemblance to one anotlier as 
cognitions of the external world, yet ive speak of sombre 
voices, dc-ar voices, screaming colours, coloured music. 
^Ve associate sight with thermal sensations, as when we 
speak of warm or cold colours. Taste also has its share — 
bittef reproaches, subacid criticism, finally, touch, as 
Sufly-Prudhomme has remarket], is perhaps the most 
abundant source of associations between the idea of the 
physical sensation and an emotional state ;. compare the 
terms touching, hard, tender, heavy, firm, solid, harsh, 
penetradng, poignant, piquant, etc. At thu bottom of all 
these associations there is a common emotional colouring 
which both causes and supports them. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to class them among the cases of semi- 
conscious emotional influence; but we have already said 
tha.t OUT division inLo conscious and unconscious factors is 
superficial and of no great importance. 

3. Exceptional and rare cases, Floarnoy, in his important 
work on "coloured hearing," rightly cKplalns this anomaly 
by "emotional association." We know that several iiypo- 
theses on the origin and cause of this phenomenon have 
been constructed. Oft the etiibryologieal one, it would be 
the result of an incomplete difTcrentiation between the sense 
of sight and that of hearing ; a survival, wc are told, from a 
primitive epoch when this state was the rule. On the 
anatomical theorj', we suppose anastomoses between the 
cerebral centres of the visual and auditory sensations. Be- 
sides these we have the physiological theory, or that of 
nervous irradiation, and the psychological, or that of associ- 
ation, I do not inquire if all cases maybe reduced to a single 
explanation; certainly most seem reducible to association. 
We are not, however, dealing with any and every form of 
association—it must be a psychological one, as Flournoy 
was the first to remark. " By emotional association, I mean 
that which establishes- itself between two impressions, not on 
account of a qualitative resemblance (for the two may be 
as disparate as sound and colour), nor in virtue of their 
regular and frequent concurrence in the consciousness, but 
in consequence of the analogy between their emotional 
characteristics. Each sensation or perception possesses, in 
fact, along with its objective quality or its intellectual con- 
tent, a sort of subjective coefficient, apnw^va^ ^towi 'Ont 
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roots which it sends down into our being, and from the 
peculiar way in which it impresses, pleases or displeases, 
excites or subdues uSj in a word, makes our whole nature 
vibrate. Wc can coiceive how two absolutely heterogeneous 
sensations, incomme:nsurable as far as. their objective content 
is concerned, such as a colour and the sound /, may be com- 
parable with one another a.nd resemble each other more 
or less, by virtue of vibrations produced by them in the 
organism J and by the same process of thought it is con- 
ceivable that this emotional factor might become a hnk 
between the two, an associative band by means of which 
one awakens the other."' 

Let us add that we meet,, though much more rarely, with 
cases of coloured smell and taste, and even, it appears, of 
coloured pain.^ This abnormal association between deter- 
minate colours and determinate tastes, odours, pains, may 
be wplained in the same manner. 

Shall we attribute to the same cause a fact, ascertained 
(exceptionally, however) in the case of certain hysterical sut> 
jects in the hypnotic State, wMch may be described as 
follows? The excitation of certain circumscribed regions 
of the body immediately causes to arise in the mind either 
ideas or feelings which are imperiously impos<;d on the 
consciousness and last as long as the excitement which 
provoked them. Pitres, who has made an extended study 
of these "saww idhgims^''^ has discovered about twenty 
scattered over various parts of the body in the same subject. 
The effect of excitation (by friction or compression) is 
always the same in the same individual, but varies from 
One individual to another, which excludes the hypothesis 
of a previously existing mechanism. Among the feelings 
aroused by this procedure I note sadness, cheerfulness, 
aoget, fear, eroticism, piety, ecstasy. 

Most writers have limited themselves to the statement of 
the fact, without attempting to explain it. Pitres alone 
proposes the hypothesis of auto-suggestion, which is not 
far from an association of ideas. Must we admit an original 

' Til. Flournoy, Dt^ phhiameyus de Syii4f>sii (14193), P' ^°* 
' Suareide Meod-oaa, L'aiiditiint eohrie (1890), pp. 58, 59. 
^ Ltfons iliiihjMS mr rhysUn'.e er rkypnalimie, vol. iL, lecture 39. 
lleit will be found tlie histodcal part of the subject '(Bidd, Chambard, 
y^^} aod ihe peisoaal otueTvalions ol the aulEior. 
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forluilous uoincidcncu between a loca.1 bodily modiEicLiitiDii 
and 1 certain emotional state (or idea), ivlienco an associa- 
lion through contiguity fixed and strengthened by repeti- 
tion, so as to become indissoluble? Or can it be that 
friction and compression produce in certain subjects 
peculiar organic reacdons, capable of exciting a special 
emotional state? We can only ha^iard conjectures. 

In conclusion : the influence oF emotional dispositions on 
the memory is great, and continually active; it contributes 
to the revival and association of ideas. Now, the emotional 
states are not entities, but modes of consciousness, the 
psychical equivalents of certain organic reactions — visual, 
vaso-motor, or muscular; so tliat the emotional influence 
reduces itself to all this. And is all this to be reduced to 
raovements? A marked tendency towards this opinion is 
visible in several of our contemporaries. Fouillee, as we 
saw a little while ago, refers all association to that of 
impulses ; Horwicz does the same under another form (Aw. 
£['(-). He places in the feelings the basis of all conservative 
memory, a.nd the basis of all feelings in motion. "We 
tecsl! our emotional state in proportign as we can reproduce 
the movements implied in it" By a diflerent road — that of 
experiment — -Munsterberg has: attempted to show that so- 
called successive association is reducible to a rapid simul- 
taneity, and that, if we suppress all movements during the 
reception of imprL'ssions, memory is much diminished and 
reproduction difficult.' It is true that his experiments were 
hmited to articulatory movements, 

I merely indicate in passing this general hypothesis. 
Whether adfliitted or not, the relation between the feelings 
and the association of ideas, though often misunderstood, 
has been indubitably proved by a mass of facts which, in 
spite of theic heterogeneous character, all point to the same 
conclusion. 

' Somrner {ZeiSichrift fiii' PiythclBgie, vol. ii.) reports An obsetva- 
lion on an aphasic patien!, «.'ljich admits of an analofious ictcr- 
pielation. 
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Iiii-portanct of the study of special feelings — Utility ofkistsrical 
d^ctmtefits^Causis of tht evoiutton of ike fidings: ( i ) 
intellectual dsoelopmenl; (z) heredi'tary influtme, perhaps 
reducible to influences of enmronnient — Cases in wkich 
the evolution of ideas pi-scfd£$ that of feelings— Inverse 
cases — The. inklleet swayed by the principle of contra- 
diction; feeling by that of finality — Classificalian of 
primitive fendendts — Methsd to be fcliowed — Group / ,- 
physiohgieai f^reception, transfommtian, reslitutian) — - 
Group II. : psyctio-physiolo^cal — Group HI. : psycfio- 
io^tal — Their enumeration. 



The special study of the various niiini festal ions of the 
emotional life enables us to penetrate much further into 
psychology than do the preceding generalities. This study 
is not a merely supplerjientajy or elucidatory one to be 
abbreviated, treated cursorily, or even omitted ahogether, 
as is done by some representatives of the intellectualist 
theory. As long as we have not considered, seriatim 
a.nd in detail, every Peeling, whether simple or compound, 
we have no idea of their rich multiplicity of aspects, of 
ivhich general formulas are only meagre abridgments. 

Some sa.y or imply, contemptuously, that this is a purely 
descriptive study. But so long as we have found no other 
method of treating the question, it will always be better 
than silence. Hitherto, experimentation applied to the 
feelings has been kept within very narrow limits, and has 
done scarcely anything beyond corroborating the data 
furnished by observation. We must therefore modify out 
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point of view mid suck elstwhcie; aiithropolojiy, the history 
of customs, of arts, religious and sciences, ivill often be 
more useful to us than the contributions of physiology. 
The ejipcrimciits of the laboratory inspire EOiiie with a 
faith not to be shaken; but the evolution of the feelings in 
time and space, through centuries and races, is a labora- 
tory, operaling, for thousands of juars, on millions of 
men; and its documentary value is a high one- It would 
bo a great loss to psychology if these documents were 
neglected. Having been long confined to introspective 
observation, it has deliberately cut itself off from the 
biological sciences, considering them alien or useless to 
its work. It would not be desirable to fall into a similar 
error with regard to the concrete davelopment of huniiiii 
life, and, after mutilating the studf -from below, to do 
so from above. If the intellectual lifJ has its roots in 
biology, it is only in social facts that it ~6aij find its 
full development, A science never gains by excessive 
restriction of its scope; it is better to err in the opposite 
dir€Ction.i 

Since, tiierefore, we have to pass in review all the forms 
of feeling, lower and higher, primary and derived, to 
note the successive moments of their development, and to 
follow them in their transformations, one question dominates 
our whole subject: what causes determine the evolution of 
the feelings? 

In order to give to this question a clear and concrelc 
form, let us take primitive man, as reconstructed by the 
anthropologists, not without much hypothesis and cou- 

1 AMdCg the C^ili^S wliich have j^iveil some impulse to tlie p^ycholaey 
of the feelings during the last half of this century, Ladd {Psytholigy, 
Descriptive and Expinmilory, p|). l6j, 164) menlions : ji) the theorji 
of evoluliua. because the affective phenumena are fundamental and 
ptrmiQent, and men differ fcom one anotliet fat less m their appeliiea, 
emotions, and p.a3siDiis than in their idead niid iha-ufilits; and because 
this doctrine aflirnis that, unJerlyiog ihie highest faripij of fueling, there 
ii always some itistiniliue lendency ; and (3) the liteiary and artistic 
movement which began with J. J, Roussieau, and asserts itsdf more 
and more in Ihe Wagnerian music and the rao-dern novel, and which 
should invite psyclioli^sts lo attempt its HOaly^sis. It ivDuld b? well to 
Etdd the contemporai)' aadologica.! attidies which hive shown the iui- 
poitant pact played by cniotloaal elements, simple or complex, dclibiir- 
Ately climinnled by the economists from their theoiiea of social 
uiganisa-tioni. 
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jecture. Whether he were the ferocious wild beast 
described by some, or a puny, feeble, nailed being, 
chipping his first weapons among' the rolled flints of a. 
river-bed, keeping uj] with difficulty his famished life from 
day to day, and finding a precarious shelter rrom incessant 
dangers in the hoUo^vs of the rocks, it is in any Case certain 
that he made originally but a poor figure on the surface 
of" the globe. How has he progressed from primitive 
cannibalism to his present moral aod soci^^l culture? from 
the bestial sexual act to chivalrous love? from coarse 
fetichism to religious metaphysics or mysticism? from the 
rude di'awings of the Neolithic age to the refinements of the 
EEsthetic sentiment? from a narrow and limited curiosity to 
a disinterested enthusiasm for science? How has the 
passage been accomplished from one extreme to the other? 
It is clear that a new form of feeling cannot arise by 
spontaneous generation ; it can only be the work of a 
trans formation, of a physiologica.1 development. How 
has this happened? What causes have brought about this 
metamorphosis? 

The principal, essentiat, fundamental cause is intellectual 
development. 

Another cause, adduced by many writers, but more 
doubtful and more limited in its action, is transmission 
by heredity. 

I, la spile of its importance, the first cause need not 
detain us long, since it can only be presented, for the 
moment, under the form of vague generalities. Its action 
consists in the ascending progression which rises from the 
inferior forms of knowledge (sensations and perceptions) to 
concrete representations, then to abstract representations 
(generic images), then to the medium and superior forms 
of abstraction, and iavolves in Its movement concomitant 
modifications of affective life produced by reaction. 
Primitive mar, like the child and the animal, is at first 
only a bmidte of wants, tendencies, instincts which, 
when not simply unconscious, are connected with external 
or internal tendencies. The instinct of self-preservation, 
a synthetic formula expressing a group of subordinate and 
converg;cnt instincts, adjusts itself differently according to 
circumstances — sometimes defensive, sometimes offensive. 
It is only determined by the successive ends which it has to 
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attain, just as the muscular force of my arm may be equally 
well employed in raising a. weight, in firing a gun, in striking 
a, blow, or in caressing. The intellectual element, whatever 
it may be, is always the determining principle ; never, alone 
and by itself, the spring of action. The process always 
follows the same course, and remains identical from start 
to finish ; it passes from the simple into the complex, as we 
shall see in discussing each separate emotion, The child 
who feels acutely the possession of a toy, or the deprivation 
of it, is not affected by the beauty of a landscape, by reason 
of his limited intellectual power, We know that (in spite of 
common opinion) a savage, even a barbarian, is not moved 
by the splendours of civilised life, but only by its petty and 
puerile sides. Its greater aspects inspire him neither with 
desire, admiration, nor jealousy, because he does not under- 
stand them. Bougainville, in the last century, had already 
remarked this fact, which has frequently been confirmed 
since. Speaking of the profound indifference of the Pacific 
Islanders to the skiDed construction of his ships and 
the instruments belonging to them, he says, "They treat 
the masterpieces of human industry as laws and pheno- 
mena of nature." 

2. Must we admit heredity as a. special and indepen- 
dent cause of emotional evolution ? This problem has 
been hotly debated. Darwin, Spencer, and many others 
following them, admit that certain acquired variations or 
modifications in the range of the feelings may be heredi- 
tarily transmitted, then fixed and organised in a race. They 
give as examples, fear, the benevolent feelings, the love of 
nature, (he musical sense, etc; the sudden i-etUrn of so- 
called civilised Individuals to savage or nomad life, for 
want of a hereditary tendency fixed by the habit of several 
generations ; while the co-existence of predatory tendencies 
with the highest culture is for them a case of atavism or 
reversion.' On the other hand, the dominant opinion for 
the last twenty years (I think it shows symptoms of 
declining) is radically opposed to the inheritance of 
acquired modifications. Weismann and Wallace, who, more 

' For further delails^ see my HitSditS psycliahjiqiie, Bk. I. chap. v. 
aiirilBk. Ill.eliap. iii. Bain has [Hscii^seil (he question al jjtcntlenmh 
from ide slriellj ps^cliological point c{ view {Ihe Er/totitiis, chap. ii.). 
He inclines to it " probability ariransniisslai) in c^tnln c-t^$. 
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much mere iaunedbtetf dBn dx intzSccl^d. 

If then, by a reaem. stncfa b peilisps sqiafliKH^ we 
eliminale heredityas a faaot in die Cfobuioaof (befedmigs, 
the runcdcns of coDSarabcn and consoli^tioa or^narity 
attributed to tl (M^it to be ass^ned to otfaa cxibcs — the 
influences of enviiDnmefU, inilatHa, tndition, education, 
with its mtiltitndinous infltiences. It is dear that a new 
tnode of emotion, arising in an isolated human conscious- 
ness, cannot last, increase, or become contagious, in totalljf 
different and uncongenia] snTTOundings. Religions tnys- 
licism was irreconciEable with the bloodthirsty cult of the 
Aztecs; and what could a native St Vincent de Paul hare 
done among a tribe of cannibals, or a Mo^it among the 
ruegians ? 

But these inSuences of euTironment bring us back^ in- 
directly, to our oii^nal canse; for manners, customs, 
traditions, institutions, all these are idfat which, with their 
accompanying feelings, have fixed and incarnated them- 
selves in certain acts serving as starting-points for a new 
stage in evolution. 

Nevertheless, the preceding statements cannot be adinitted 
without qualification. We have stated it as a law that the 
intellectual development involves the evolution of the 
feelings; but this rule is not absolute, and should be taken 
with important reservations. In the first place, these two 
forms of evohition rarely advance fcJTi pasiv. Not ^to 
mention the cases in which i-Jcas remain completely tn- 
effectual and abortive, and produce no mo-ferticnt, their 
action, in general, is only felt in the long run, and cmo- 
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rional evolution is retarded. In the second place, there 
are certain cases where the evolution of feelings is direct, 
and precedes that of ideas. 

The philosophical histonan, Buckle, in his study of the 
factors of civilisation, points out two as essentia.1 — intel- 
lectual progress and moral progress; after which he puts to 
himself what he calls a very grave question: >vhich of 
these two is the more important, and dominant over the 
other? He is decisive in choosing the first. Buckle's 
question is in great part ours; for, though not compre- 
hending all the manifestations of the emotional life, the 
moral sentiments form at least a very itnpottant fraction of 
it. His answer seems to me a legitimate one; but he was 
too much imbued with the notion tliat it is sufficient for an 
idea, to be true and clearly conceived to mal:e it an incen- 
tive to action; and he seems never to suspect that an Idea 
can only supplant a feeling on condition of becoming a 
feeling itself.i 

The intellect is capable of instantaneously finding out a 
new truth, or recognising an idea as just and conformable 
to the nature of things; but all this remains in a theoretic 
condition — i.e,, without emotional colouring or tendency to 
realise itself. That which is discovered so rapidly by means 
of logic, takes years, or even centuries, to become a motive 
for action. "If the Greeks were unable to extend their 
feelings of humanity so as to include the barbarians, the 
cause lay, not in intellectual insufficiency, but in the 
arrestive pOw*;r of thcir national feeling. Cliristifinlty Over- 
threw these barriers, not by means of intellectual reflection, 
but by the effect of an acute and deeply-seated feeling. 
Aftenvards, within the limits of Christianity, intolerance 
raised new barriers, and fettered the natural development 
of religion."^ We might find in history numerous evaraples 
of this inertia of the feelings, as in. the case of slavery, etc 

' The discussion is to ba Tound in his CivUisti/Un in England 
[vol. ]., chap. iv.). II niny tie sirnimed up in the very questionable 
.sentence ([uoted by him from Cuv-ier, " Le bien qu'on fail aiix hommes, 
qiidque grand qu'il soit, est loiijoura paMageti les viSiiliSi qu'on leiir 
liiisse sonl eternelles." He ihus counis far nothing ihe inatltutiom 
which have arisen ftoni an gtiginal effoit, a new growth of moral scnii- 
menl. The saying if a purely acirlemic aphorism, 

* HSffdlflj;, fsycholo^U (4ih edit., Gerinsn Iranslalionj iSgj), pp. 
4M-412, wtiere this point is briefly but ably ireatari. 
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Wc imagine the emotions as in a state of perpetual 
motion and Instability, whilst a habitual manner of feel- 
ing, in fact, possesses a formidable arrestive power, Only 
gracJiially lost under the influence of time. It is a 
common saying Lhnt an argument has never changed a 
conviction; but this is only the case if we regard the 
present ; it can act by incubation and at a great distance of 
time. 

Another reason for disagreement between the two modes 
of development, the intellectual and the emotional, may be 
expressed under a form which, though rather pedantic, is 
clear and precise. Intellectual evolution is subject to the 
principle of contradiction, emotional evolution is not; it is^ 
indeed, subject to a logical principle to be determined later, 
but the principle is. another. Let us suppose a purely 
intellectual being : affirmations and negations regarding 
the same object cannot co-exist in his brain; one elimi- 
nates the other. If ive suppose a purely emotional being 
it will be found that two opposite tendencies can 
be simultaneously active in him, each working towards 
its own end, provided that they do not bring about the 
destniction of the individual. In every individual who 
contradicts himself there is, at the moment when he 
contradicts himself, an emotional element at work. We 
shall see later on that this is the key to all contradictory 
characters, which ire quite na,tural from the emotional 
point of view, though they are the stumbling-blocks of the 
intellect. 

Finally, in certain eases the emotional development is 
completely detached from the other, and even in advance 
of it ; this is direct evolution. Feeling, as has been said, 
is the pioneer of knowledge — i.^., it sometimes involves a 
confused knowledge; it is the anticipation of an ideal. 
In this case it is not an idea which excites a feeling, but 
the development oF a feeling which ends by taking concrete 
form in an idea; its source is in the temperament and th« 
character. The theory of evolution has famiharised us 
with the notion of spontaneous variations in animals and 
plants. This phenomenon is also found in psychology^ — 
in the intellectual order, in the emotional order, in the 
order of action. We are too much inclined to believe that 
inventors, revealers, initiators, exist only in the region of 

13 
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knowledge or activity; but in the region of feeling, loo, 
there are spontaneous variations, both serviceable and 
injurious. If there are original ways of thinking, there are 
also origBiial ways of feeling, which impose themselves on 
others, create a contagion. We shall find examples of 
this in abundance, for these "variations" have played 
a great part, especially in the evolution of the moral 
sentiment. 

These remarks are of too general a character, but will be 
supplemented later on, when we come to study each form 
of emotion in its turn. Such is the object of our second 
part. It will consist of a series of monographs of varying 
length. Except for a general sun-ey of the law which seems 
to govern the dissolution of the feelings, their pathology 
will not be treated in s. special section, but will be dis- 
tributed throughout the worlt, terminating the study of 
each normal form, but only in such raeasLre as will serve 
to render their nature more comprehensible, in which case 
it partakes of the character of psychology. 



IL 



Eerore setting out on our journey we must map out our 
route- At the beginning of this work I presented the 
reader with a general survey of the emotional life; it will 
be necessary to return to this sabject in a briefer, more 
precise, and more limited manner. Since complex emotions 
are derived from simple emotions, and the latter from needs 
and instincts, whether satisfied or thwarted, from tendencies 
which are the direct and immediate expression of our 
physical and mental constitution ; since the irreducible 
element is a motur phenomenon, actual or virtual, realised 
or in a nascent condition, it is indispensable to draw up a 
list of those primitive tendencies or instincts which are 
the roots of emotion. 

Oti this point we have very little clear knowledge. Some 
writers do not notice it at all; others content themselves 
with a haphazard enumeration. W. James, who has 
Sisriously occupied himself with the question, lays down 
the principle that man has as many instincts as the animals, 
and even more, which seems to me indisputable. Bui his 
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list, whicTi be doses by saying that some will find it 
too long and others too short, contains very hetero- 
geneous elements : instincts which are certainly primitive, 
derived instincts (as the love of possession), instincts 
whose existence as such is disputed (as imitation), patho- 
logical instincts (as the plioliias or pathological fears, 
kleptomania, etc.), which last -can only be considered 
anomalous, and, therefore, very different from simple and 
indecomposable instincts,' 

Although it is rash to engage in a campaign in which 
some have fled and others failed, we must nevertheless 
attempt to draw up a list of primitive instincts (or tendencies), 
since these are the sources of all pleasures, pains, emotions, 
and passions. I can see but one method of attaining this 
end — a method long employed in animal psychology: that 
of admitting to the list of human instincts only those which 
present the following characteristics: — (i) They are innate. 
This does not imply that they appear at the very hour of 
birth, but that th€y aie anterior to experience, not acquired; 
that they appear ready made, as soon as the tilting 
conditions exist Tliose which are called a'c/^z-rci/ instincts, 
which make their appearance late, such as the sexual 
instinct in man and many animals, are none the leSS innstu. 
(2) They are specific They exist in the entire race, except 
for some individualSj who by reason of their exemption are, 
on the point in question, abnormal; so various instincts 
are wanting in the idiot (3) They are fixed, in a relative 
sense; for no one now maintains the theory of the absoltite 
invariability of instinct; and in man its plasticity is 
extreme, because a superior power, that of intelligence) 
moulds and adapts it to its designs. 

These characteristics being determined, it remains to 
apply them in chronological order, and, starting with tlie 
birth of the individual, to draw up the catalogue of actual, 
strictly innate instincts. We shall then follow the course of 
life, noting the appearance of every new and Indecompos- 
able instinct, and thus continue till we have exhausted the 
list. 

1 propose to divide the instincts into three groups; the 
earliest in date being essentially physiological in its nature, 
thesecond psycho-physiological, the third essentially psycho- 
' James, Psvchek^y, ii. pp. 403-440. 
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logical. We shall not need to study them all, becauas 
some ute outside the domain of general psychology, and 
othi^rs unconnected wiih ttie psychology or the emotions. 
The enumeration ivill he made, for the momentf in a very 
bald form, like a table of contents. 

Group I. These belong to the life which biologists call 
organic or vegetative, as opposed to the life of relation. 
All these converge towards a single end, the fundamental 
act of life — nutrition. To simplify the matter as much as 
possible, let us divide this act into three stages; reception, 
transform a ti on, and restitution. 

(i) The first only has any psychological interest, 
shnwing itself in consciousness by two very energetic needs 
■ — hunger and thirst. It is almost superfluous to say that 
these instincts pass beyond the bounds of psychology into 
the domain of sociology, where their function is a very 
impottant one, as is seen by the phenomena of dearth, 
famine, theft, crimes, cannibalism, deadly combats for the 
possession of a little water, etc. Their pathology is thus 
more instructive than one would thinl:, because it states 
and resolves, as we shall see, in a simple form, the problem 
of whether the tendency is anterior to pleasure and pain. 

{2) The stage of transformation is purely physiologicaL 
It, too, shows itself in needs, of which the most pressing 
is that of breathing, an indispensable condition of the 
combustion of matter and the cOrtSeqiient insterstitial 
exchanges. If air had to be acquired and conquered, like 
food, tliis instinct would siiow itself in consciousn&ss, as do 
hunger and thirst; but this rarely happens {dyspnoea, 
asphyxia). Its pathology is not instructive, and only 
comprises individual peculiarities, such as always breathing 
either hot or cqld aifj sleeping with open windows, etc. 

(3) The stage of restitution outwards {secretions, ex- 
cretions, etc.), though showing itself by instinctive move- 
ments, is only very indirectly connected with our subjectj 
and though, in fact,, rwthrng which takes place in the 
organism is quite unconnected with psychology, we may 
pass this over in silence. 

Group II. These instincts belong to the &0 called 
relative life, and coitespnnd to two stages — those of recep- 
tion and restitution. The first stage is represented by all 
the forms of external perception, and comprises the 
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tendencies connected with the exercise of each of our 
senses, tlie tendency of each sensory organ to fulfil its 
function: the eye tends to see, the hand to grasp and feel. 
These tendencies, if satisfied, are agreeablej if obstructed, 
unpleasant. Hence result pleasure and pain, but not 
emotions properly so called. The second stage is repre- 
sented by all the forms of musculai' moven^ent, tendencies 
to action, to the production of noises, as in certain animals, 
to cries, vocalisation, gestures, and bodily attitudes. We 
have seen that all these things, m popular opinion, serve to 
express emotions, while, in our view, they are integral parts 
of them. 

Group III. This group of tendencies no longer has for its 
end rei:eption or restitution, but the conservation and develop- 
ment of the individual as a conscious being. They express 
not his physical, but his psychical constitution, his mental 
organisation under its dilferent aspects ; they embody his 
needs as a spiritual being; as breathing, hunger, thirst, etc. 
embody his needs as a living being. They all therefore 
have a psychological character, and are the source of that 
complexus of pleasant, painful, or mixed movements and 
states which we call emotions. 

Let us recall the chronological order of their appearance 
already indicated elsewhere: (i) The instinct of conserva- 
tion under its defensive form expressed by fear, with its 
varieties and morbid forms {phot>ius). (e) The instinct of 
conservation under its aggressive form- — i.e,, anger and its 
derivatives, and (in a morbid form) the destructive impulses. 
(3) The sympathetic tendencies and the tender (non-sexual) 
emotions. It may, however, be questioned whether sym- 
pathy can be called a tendency in the strict sense; it seems 
to me to be rather a general property of sentient beings, a 
point which will be examined later. The same thing may 
be said, of the imitative instinct or tendency to imitation, 
■which does not appear to be indecomposable. 

These three primitive tendencies and emotions, with their 
derivatives, form the first storey of the building. Fear and 
anger especially have an extremely general character; we 
can descend very low in the animal scale before we find 
them absent. The tender emotions, based on sympathy 
(the source of social and moral emotions), cover a much 
narrower area ; they are, however, to be fourni itaou^ 'O&e, 
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lower animals under the rorm of letnpoiary or permanent 
associations. 

The olh€r tendencies are slower in appearing, and tlieir 
circl-e is more restricted : (4) The play-instinct, if we use 
this word to designate the tendency to expend superfluous 
activity. Tlnis is a stock whicli puts forth several branches : 
(a) the need of physical exercise ; {&) the taste for a life of 
adventure, {^) the passion for gambling, which so soon 
becomes morbid ; (1^) resthetic activity. (5) The tendency 
towards Icnowledge (curiosity) only appears with a certain 
degree -of intelligence and attention ; at first connected with 
the exercise of the senses (looking at an object, touching it, 
etc.), it is strictly practical, though at a later stage producing 
all Che varieties of the intellectual sentiment. (6) At a later 
epoch, and perhaps in man alone, are manifested the 
egotistic tendencies (self-feeling, Sdbitgefukl, amor proprius), 
which express the ego, the personality as conscious of itself, 
and show themselves In the emotion of pride, 0^ its opposite, 
and their varieties. (7) There remains the latest in date 
(at least in man), the stx-instJnct, of ivhich the exceedingly 
general character is well known. 

Such are the tendencies which, Jn my opinion, arc the 
roots of all simple or compound emotions, present, past^ or 
future. This assertion will be jusiified or invalidated by the 
follofflng studies. 





CHAPTER I 



THE INS-JJNCr OF CONSERVATION IN ITS 
rHVSIOLOGICAL FORM, 



Hypatkiiis rfgardhig the relation biltveen tfie nutrilive organs 
and ike bmin — Perversion of Iht instincts relaling to 
niitrilson — Pafkology of hunger and thirst — Proofs 
Jiiriiisfied /if the priority of these Imdimits in relation 
to pleasure and pain — Fads in support of this — Negative 
iendeney ; disgust — Its diologtcaJ value as a protective 
instinct. 

The above title may sei?m qaite unconnected with psycho- 
logy, or at least of a nature to throw little liylit on our 
subject. This is not the case. This group of tetidenciea 
— for we have sei;n th^it the conservative instinct is a sura, 
a total— ri! presents thu principal factors in what is called 
ccetiffisthesia, the viaiy soil on which emotional life gfows 
and bears fruit. Moreover, the nutritive instincts have 
their pathology, which enables us to watch, not the genesis 
(which would be impossible) of new tendencies, but a 
radical transfunnation, a complete change of oricnlation, 
whose effects are easily observable and instructive. In a 
normal state the instincts are presented to us as ready made 
and in action ; we cannot, either in ourselves or in others, 
go back to that distant and obscure period when the uncon- 
scious impulse, the blind tendency, showed itself for the 
first titno, without antecedent esptTience of the pleasant Or 
unpleasant conscqiiencfs. So that our afHrmation that 
tendency is antecedent to pleasure and pain may be stig- 
matised as merely theoretical so long as we ate unable to 
cite indubitable facts in demonstration of it. These facts 
we are about to furnish, 
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1. 

The nutritive acts take pkce in the inmost recesses of the 
tissues and organs. By what channels are they connected 
with the cortex, either when undergoing its influenca 
or transmitting the echoes of theit alack^ning, acceler- 
alive, and other raodifications ? On this point physio- 
logists know little. According to some (Schiff, Brown- 
S^quard), there ar-e relations between th« digestive tube and 
the optic layer, the striated body, the cerebral peduncles; 
the psychic actions which modify respiration being tians- 
mitted through the third ventricle and the anterior corpora 
quadrigemina. The experiments of PJtres and Frangois- 
Franck on the sensori-motor zone of the cortex show that 
excitement, at any given point, results in ; augmentation, 
retardation, or even arrest of breathings acceleration of 
the cardiac rhythm, and, if powerful, inhibition or even 
syncope; vaso-motor effects, a contraction or relaxation of 
the bladder; an inBuence on uterine contractions; on the 
secretion of the saliva and the pancreatic juice, and on 
trophic action in general. According to Goltz, the destmc- 
tion of the anterior lobes produces atrophy, that of the 
posterior the contrary effect. These discrepancies and 
uncertainties are to us of small importance ; but it remains 
certain that the nutritive functions especially depend on the 
pneumogastric and the great sympathetic nerves, that they 
are in some manner represented in the cerebral cortex and 
form the principal contents of ccensschesia. Though, in the 
adult they play only a latent and intermittent part by reason 
of the preponderance of external sensations, images, and 
ideas, it is probable that in animals, particularly in voracious 
ones, the functions are inverted, and that ccena^sthesia, as a 
synthesis of the organic functions, passes to the front rank. 
This has even been asserted to be the case in children and 
savages, the argument being based on the fact that they 
have, in proportion, larger stomachs and longer intestines, 
and on various other characteristics.' However this may 
be, wheti deep-seated disturbances take place in the 
organism, ccenassthesia is modified ; which involves modi- 
fication of the tendencies, and, consequently, of the position 
of pleasure and pain. 

' Bmgia, Pala!o^a dtlla cenistena (1893). 
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The facts I am about to enumerate relate to nutritive 
needs only ; bat we shall find their equivalents or analogies 
in the other manifestations of emotional life. We can, 
therefore, already generalis<: so far as to say Ehat when 
abnormal or morbid tendencies, however absurd or violent, 
show themselves, their salisfactio-n involves pleasure, their 
non-satisfaction, pain. Where the normal man, with normal 
tendencies, places pleasure, the abnormal man, with ab- 
normal teiidencies, places pain. Convursely, that which 
the man with noimal tendencies feels to be agreeable, 
the man with abnormal tendencies feels to be unpleasant. 
Pleasure and pain follow the changes of tendency, as the 
shadow follows the movements of the body. 

Let us look at the facts. We have at this moment to do 
only with the perversion of instincts relative to nutrition. 

Pregnancy produces during the first few months digestive, 
circulatory, secretory disturbances, incomplete nutrition, and 
at the same time those grotesque aberrations of appetite, 
those depraved tastes, which every one knows, and of which 
the catalogue would be endless. Not to digress from the 
subject of this chapter, I say nothing qf those morbid 
tendencies of another kind which show themselves at the 
same time in some women — homicidal or suicidal tendencies, 
aversion to husband, kleptomania, etc. 

In anaemic, chlorotic, hysteric, and other subjects, if 
badly nourished, we sometimes find an acute pleasure 
in earthj straw, tobacco, cliaik, sand, charcoal, etc, and an 
aversion to the most savoury foods.' 

^ [ must here repeat Briquet's remark on this point: "However 
Glrange these a.p|ietites may uppe^ir, ihcir ati^in can frequently be 
discoveied. Tims a. young woman, who woukl greedily devour the 
ciLibers of her fout-watiDer, told me thai she had, from ihe hegirning, 
been fond of the crust of biead; from tills she came to like the cruat of 
toasted, bread, then chaired btead, and so gi-silually acquiipd the lasie 
(oi small pJECM bf chatc&aL I ami inclined m iliiok that, were we lo 
irn[uira into the origin of many of these strange tastes, ue should find 
il as timple as the a.hove." Pierre Janet (firat menia! des hyiteriqvcs, 
ii. p. 71) transciibes this passage, and adds, "I have oflen followed 
this advice and been in a position to appieciaie iia value." This 
psychological inriuiry is. very ingenioua, but only ien)i>''es the difliculiy 
a alafiie fuiLbcr baclt. It shcwsuslhigvgh wiiaLseiiea ofasiociatioris the 
Erofll fesult is allained ; but assodfttioa alone is not sufiicieat to arrive 
at this result, still less to render il peimanent. Il is only the esieinal 
mechanism which explains, at ihe iHmost, why the devialian stiould 
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in consequence of changes in the organism, and that satis- 
faction and appeasement only come afterwards. 



II. 

Nulrition^/.f., the essential act of physiological life — 
is safeguarded by two distiflct kinds of tendencies. (I 
am still speaking of those only which come within the 
bounds of consciousness, and therefore have a psychological 
character.) On the one hand, we have the positive tend- 
encies, consisting in an attraction towards and attacit on the 
externa] world (in this case, food and drink) — viz., hunger 
and thirst. On the other hand, the negative tendencies 
consisting in aversion, refusal, flight, and summed up in the 
state known as disgust. 

Disgust is due to excitement of the pneumogastric nerve, 
producing vomiting, nausea, or mere malaise. This re- 
pulsive instinct is connected (i) directly and immediately 
with taste and smell, two senses which can scarcely be 
isolated, and -n-hose function is to watch over all substances 
entering the organism; (2) indirectly and through associa- 
tion of ideas with visual and tactile sensations (sticky, 
slimy bodies, etc.), by analogy and metaphorically with 
certain objects which have nothing in common with the 
nutritive functions — the ugly, the immoral, etc. In virtue 
of that law of transference or association of analogous 
sensations, of which we have spoken, the tendency departs 
more and mote from its primary form ; but in all cases 
there is a, Common groundwork of repulsion, refusal, desire 
to escape, etc. 

Disgust under its primary form (the only one now 
occupying us) has not been much Studied, Writers have 
contented themselves with classing it among organic sensa- 
tions, while neglecting its emotional side, i.e., its function in 
(lie conservation of the individual. The only work I know 
on this subject is the excellent monograph of Ch, Richet,' 
of which I here give a summary. 

Disgust is connected with conservation; it is "an instinc- 
tive feehng of protection." In order to justify this state- 

1 "Oa the Causes □/ Disgust," in L'Hemme e! t littelli^eau, 
pp. 41-84. 
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deviations of hunger. The pathology of thirst is simpler, 
for it may be summed up as dipsomania, a condition whose 
modalities and clinical varieties have no interest as regards 
the psychology of instinct j but so far as this need is con- 
Cernedy the transformation of the nnrniiLi and natural 
tendency into a morbid one does not differ in its 
mechanism and results from what we have already stated 
in the case of hunger- 
There exist, in general and special treatises, many de- 
scriptions of dipsomania to which we may refer the reader. 
Leaving aside all hallucinations, motor disturbances, intel- 
lectual and moral decadence, we shall only c-onsider the 
genesis, the development, and the consolidation of this 
morbid tendency. 

" It is not every one \Tho can ba a dipsomaniac." To 
drink Coo much, whether voluntarily or by accident, is a 
thing which may happen to any one; but such an occur- 
rence does not necessarily bear the fatal and inexorable 
character of an insatiable instinct. The period of incuba- 
tion — f.e., of fjradual action tending towards complete 
metamorphosis — presents clearly- marked psychological char- 
acteristics, showing a disturbed state of creniesthesia and 
belonging to the region of the emotions : i/ia/ai'sg, sad- 
ness, lack of energy and couragt, apathy, moral insensi- 
bility, vague presentiments of danger. After this the 
eruption takes place in the form of an intense, devouring 
thirst. Many try to react on tliis and cheat themselves by 
the aid of water or mucilaginous substancijs, which shows, 
as several writers on the subject have remarked, that 
alcoholism properly so called is only a paroxysm : under the 
pressure of a progressively intensified craving the decisive 
step is taken. We shalt find a great variety In the numerous 
observations published on this subject, a struggle at the 
beginning only, a struggle preceding every attack, indig- 
nation of the patient against himself, under the influence of 
whirh he calls himself names, and forces himself to swallow 
strange and repugnant beverages ; all these phenomena 
are found in various cases. To sum up, the history of 
this psychological metamorphosis is briefly this : incubation, 
formation of a hxed idea, obsession, liijial fall. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out once more that the 
primary fact is the transformation of a natural tendency, 
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o/ existence or eacli group, and is by that right imposed on 
it. In the sj^me way, disgust exists everywlicre, under one 
form or another, as a protiictive instinct. The question is 
complicated, in man, by his intellectual development, and 
the consequent modification, transformation, or even sup- 
pression of this instinct Between reasoned knoivledge ar;d 
instinctive tendency a luttle lias been fought, in which the 
victory inclined sometimes to one sidcj sometimes to the 
other. We know tlie repugnance of animals towards a 
change of food. The same thing is seen in children, and 
in the inferior races, when not pn,'S.sed by necessity. Plas- 
ticity grows with civilisation. 

We may add to this the necessity for new adaptations; 
thiiK, in a besieged town, people devour unclean food; the 
instinct of physiological conservation is a "divided house," 
where the positive form struggles against the negative with 
results, var}"ing in different individuals. To this antagon- 
ism between primitive instinct and more complex rational 
motives let us add the infliseiice of imitation and of fashion, 
and there will remain few or no unexplained exceptions. 

As for the oyi,^in of this instinct, if we accept the hypo- 
thesis of acquired modifications, we may say that the 
animals and men best fitted for abstaining from hurtful 
SUbstatiMS, have ipsa facfo better chances of survival, and 
that they have been able to transaiit to their descendants 
certain qualities which became fijied and organised as an 
innate tendency. Whether or not we admit this hypothesis 
docs not matter, our only aim being to remind the reader 
that disgust is not a capricious and irrelevant phenomenon, 
but has its roots in the unconscious depths of our organi- 
sation. 



CHATTER II, 

FEAK. 

fear the cansen'alwe instimi und^y i/s defen^ivi form — 
Phyiioh;^' — Fsyc/iology — Mysl stage ■ Instinctive fiar — 
Hypotkciis pf Jeer edify — Second sfage : Fenr founded on 
ixpsrieiict — Pathology — Aloriiid /}r pat kolot^ical fears — 
Two periods in their study — Attempts at clasdfication^- 
Hmv are they derived from normal far 1 Two groups, 
coniiecttd respectively with fear and disgust — Inquiry 
into the immediate causes : events in life of which a 
recollection has hen retained ; of which no recollecden 
has been retnlntd — Occasional transformation of a vagus 
state into a precise farm. 

The instinct of individual conservation, under its defensive 
form, is the origin of llie emotion called fear, and its 
varieties. We have already said, more than once, that it 
is the; first in cliroaological Older of appearance, showing 
itself, according to Preyer, at twenty-three days; according 
lo Perez, at two iiioiiths ; while Daiwin puts it as btc aa (he 
fourth month. It is the first manifestation in the conscious- 
ness of emotion properly so called, as a psycho-physio- 
logical complexus. Following the method which will be 
invariably applied t:o every emotion, simple or composite, 
we shall examine in turn its psychology and its pathology. 



I. 

It has been defined as "the particular emotive reaction 
which takes place through a sufficiently vivid and persistent 
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representation of possible pain or evil."i This formula, 
though good in the majority of cases, does not seem applic* 
able to the first stage Tjf fear, as we shall see presently. 

The physiology of fear has been worlted out by Darwin, 
Rrantegazza, Mosso, and Lange. I prefer the last writer's 
description, as being more systematic^ it is not a collection 
of isolated facts, but a logically arranged synopsis. We 
know already the importance attached by him to the 
physiological conditions of each emotion. The character- 
istic marks of fear are : — 

I. As regards the iniiErvation of the voluntary muscles: a 
greater weakening than in the case of sorrow, a convulsive 
tremor; in extreme cases, suppression of all movement, 
one is fixed to the spot ; voice hoarse and broken, or com- 
plete dunnhness ; in short, a more or less accentuated 
paralysis of the whole voluntary motor apparatus. 

3. As regards the muscles of organic life: arrest of the 
lacteal secretion, of menstruation, of the salivary secretion; 
the mouth dry, the tongue adhering to the palate; cold 
sweats, "goose-flesh," bristling of the hair, arrest of lespira- 
tion, oppression, constriction of the throaL Fear also, as is 
well known, influences the intestinal secretions. . 

3. As regards the vaso-motOr apparatus ; a spasmodic 
constriction of the vessels, shiverings, violent spasm of the 
heart ; and if the impression is of excessive violence, 
paralysis, which may end in death; pallor, and peripheral 
annemia. 

These manifestations collectively express a lowering of 
the vital tone which in no other emotion is so complete and 
so clearly marked. It has been maintained with reason 
that fear has a teleological character, that it is adapted to an 
end — that of withdrawing, escaping, exposing one's self as 
little as possible to attack, and remainlag on the defensive 
in view of possible approaching evil. However, the case is 
not so simple as it appears. The slight or moderate forms 
of fear, through the feeling of weakness produced by thettt 

1 f. Siitly, Tki Human Minil, vol. ii. p. 51. The reader should also 
consult Mosso'b well-known monograph on Ftar (English tr.), and 
Bain, The EmoSions, ch. vlii. Fear has been tolerably well studied. 
The absence of monc^rapha concerned with the oiher emotions is 
EDOther proof that emoliotial psycholog>' is yet ia its infancy, whereas 
for the meinory, perceptions, images, etc., wg find, on the contrary, 
a hrge nuinber of special studies on ^pccisl poinis. 
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in the consciousness, are a protection against hurtful actions 
by inducing withdrawal or flight. But th€ grave forms, such 
as EeriDr and fright, accompanied by trembling and motor 
annihilation, place us face to face with a; great difficulty. 
When existence is menaced, at the most decisive moment, 
when attack, defence, or flight is urgently demanded, we 
see men and animals, paralysed with agitation, fall victims, 
unable to make any use of what strength they have. 
Darwin confines himself to remarking that the problem is 
very obscure (ch. xiii.). Mantegazza (op. a'i.i ch. vii*) 
alleges that trembling is extremely useful, because it tends 
to produce heat and warm the blood, i^hich, under the 
influence of terror, would soon grow cold, Mosso has very 
good reasions to oppose to his compatriot*s thesis. He 
considers the "cataplesy" which accompanies the extreme 
forms of fe-ar as a grave imperfection of the organism, 
"One would think that nature, in making the brain 
and spinal cord, was unable to devise a substance of 
extreme excitability which should at the same time, under 
the influence of exceptionally strong stimuli, be capable of 
never passing in its reactions beyond the limits needful for 
the preservation of the animal." In shoH, terror and fright 
appear to him in the light of morbid phenomena. From 
the naturalistic point of view this extra-teleoiogical position 
is peffectly admissible. A finalist conception of the world 
admits of no exceptions, and has to explain everything 
according to its own principle; but if we content ourselves 
with saying that the conditions of existence of a living 
being are sometimes given, sometimes absent, we have no 
more to do but verify the cases in which they are wanting 
and the occurrences logically following therefrom. 

The psychology of fear includes two Stages, to be studied 
quite distinctly. There is a primary, instinctive, unreason- 
ing fear preceding all individual experience, and a secondary, 
conscious, reasoned fea-f posterior to experience. They are 
generally confounded with one another, and as the second 
is by far the mast frequent, it serves as the typical form in 
descriptions. 

First Stags,- — Numerous observations prove the existence 
of an innate fear, not attributable to any individual experi- 
ence. In children, Preyer^ maintains the existence of 
' Die Stele dts A'irufti, chap. vii. 

14 
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"a hereditary fear manifesting itself on Qccasion," Many- 
are afraid of dogs and cats, ihougli they have never 
been bitten or scratched ; Chiinder makes them cry out — 
why? The fear of falling, says the same author, duHrtg 
first attempts at walVina;, is as strange as the fear shown, 
towards anim.Tls. At fnurteen mtiiiths, this writer's son 
could not venture to take a step without support, and was 
full of terror if the person holding him let go; yet he had 
never experienced a fall. He concludes, very justly, that 
*' it is quite erroneous to think that the child who has not 
been taught to fear things does not know fear. The 
courage or fearful ness of the nnother certainly exercises a great 
influence; but there are in children so many cases of 
motiveless fear that we must admit some hereditary 
influence." The same fact has been observed in younj 
animals: Spalding's e!Cperimi?nls on newly-hatched chickens 
fliid their instinctive terror of the hawk are wdi known. 
Preyer repeated this experiment, with like results. Gratio- 
let, as 1 have already said, nobles tliat a little dog, who 
had never seen a wolf, on smelling a pieCifi of the skin of 
that animal, was seized with indescribable terror. Adult 
man, though his fears are in general based on experience, 
sometimes manifests (at least this is the case with ignorant 
and primitive people) vague, uncousclous fears of the 
unknown, of darkness, of mysterious powers, witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic, etc Ignorance is a great source of terror; 
and Bain has said, not without reason, that knowledge 
is the great remedy against fear. 

How shall we explain the apprehension of an evil which 
has never been experienced ? Even if we admit that fear 
may sometimes, and from the very beginning of life 
onward, start from analogies, resifmblances, associations of 
ideas, there remahii many cases which can he reduced to 
no simple form. We have seen that Preyer, following 
Darwin, Spencer, and other evolutionists, admits the 
influence of heredity. It is a well-known fact that birds 
on uninhabited islands show no fear when they see 
man for the first time; they are tau^iht by hard experience 
to distrust him, and the acquired fear js^ on this theory, 
transmitted lo their descendants. According to this 
hypothesis, fear would he, always and everywhere, the 
result of experience, whether individual or ancestral, 
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and what we have called the second stage would be the 
first, and indeed the only one. 

This explanation is naturally rejected by those who 
refuse Co believe in the inheritance of acquired qualities, 
though Ihey have nothing satisfactory to propose in its 
place. Besides, this is a question of origin, on which 
experimental psychology may well recognise its incortipe- 
teiice. Not to remain on debnlable ground, we must 
admit — since individual experience cannot be appealed to — 
that the bases of fear exist in the organism, form part 
of the constitution of animals and men, and help them 
to live by a defensive adaptation, ivhich in most cases 
proves useful. As for the ohscure mechanism of this 
instinctive fear, we may suppose that certain sensations 
produce a paJuful shock which excites the organic, motor, 
and vasomotor relations constituting emotion, and that the 
conservative instinct, iti order to escape !»(:/««/ pain, reacts 
blindly, with or without profit This makes it impossible 
to explain certain innate fears hy reason. 

For my own pait, I consider the hypothesis of a here- 
ditary disposition to certain fears as extremely probable. '^ 

Second Stage. — The definition given above may be 
unrestrictedly applied to conscious and reasoned fear 
posterior to experience. It is based, not on the intel- 
lectual, but on the emotional memory. The attempts of 
the earlier association ists to account for fear as a mere 
product of association, as in James Mill's doctrine that it 
is the idea of a painful sensation associated with the idea of 
its being future, were wholly inadequate through ignoring 
the essential factor, the emotional element, the oi^nic 
disturbance.' If I am to be afraid of the extraction of a 
tooth, it is necessary that, in the memory of a foimer 

■^ Since the above was wrklen itie samr: conclusion has been reached 
by Professor Slnnlcy Hall in a. leport founJed on a slatislical inquiiy 
into the fears (some 65.00 in number) of iJM ■chiMren and young 
persons. He condiides thiit " we rnru.=;t asqiime the capacily to fear 
or lo HnlidpBle pain, nnd lo sssociate it with certain objects and ex- 
peiiences, as an inheiited Axlag!, oflea of n far hif^her nnliquity than 
we ate wort to appeal to in psychology." lie considers that such 
fears are annlogoua to (uditnentary physical tirgans, thnuEh llicy still 
retain a ccitain use, (" A Study of Fears," Amerkait /aurnal ef 
I'sytkuhgy^ vol. Tiii. , No. 2, 1.897.) — Ed- 

» J. Sully, D/i. ^rV., iL 91. 
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operation, its painful colouTing shouM be revived, at any 
rate in a modified form; if I have only a dry recollection, 
with no physiological vibration, fear will not arise. There 
is no need to insist on a point already fully treated of in the 
First fart. 

It resuhs from this that we are accessible to fear in 
proportion as the representation of future evil is intense, 
i.e., eniotionfl.1 and not intellectual, felt and not understood. 
In many persons the absence of fear only amounts to the 
absence of imagination. This explains how it is that every 
lowering of vitality, whether permaTient or temporary, pre- 
disposes to this emotion; the physiological conditions which 
engender (or accompany it) are all ready; in a weakened 
organis.m fear is always in a nascent condition. 

The emotion which now occupies us exists in all degrees, 
from such feeble forms as suspicion and apprehension to 
the extreme ones of panic and terror. These gradations, 
fixed by language, cannot have a distinct psychological 
description made of each of them. Nevertheless, Bain has 
attempted to enumerate the different kinds of 'fear, and some 
experiments of F^r^'s indicate the different physiological 
effects following each degree of fear.* When an owl, a 
serpent, or a spectre was caused to appear, by suggestion, 
the muscular reactionj shown in graphic tracings, was 
different in every case. 

11. 

To draw a distincti&n between the normal and morbid 
forms of fear is a task which, at first sight, might appear 
tolerably difficult. We have, however, a criterion to guide 
us. Every form of fear which, instead of being useful, 
becomes hurtful, which, ceasing to be a means of protection, 
becomes a means of destruction, is pathological- We have 
already (Part I,, chap, iv.) indicated the marks which enable 
us to discriminate between the healthy and the morbid; I 
recall them once more. 

Morbid emotion presents one or more of the following 
characteristics : it is apparently disproportionate to its causej 

' Dightfrvscente el Criminalii/, pp. 28 si^q., with the illuslrative 
fLgures. 
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it is chronic ; its physical acconopantments are of extra- 
ordinary intensity. 

On the question of morbid fears, now known by the 
name o^ phoMm, there exists a great mass of observations, 
botes, and papers, which is increasing day by day, and 
contains far more enumerations and descriptions ihan 
attempts at explanation. J. Falret and Westphal (in 
his essay on agoraphobia, 1873) seem Co be the first who 
have entered on this path. To Westphal's fear of open 
spaces and Falret's fear of contact may be added many 
others; and we pass through a first period, wlicre we find a 
veritable deluge of p/ie3Jas, each having its special name; 
one person fears needles, another glass, one low places, 
another high places, one water, another fire, etc. Every 
morbid manifestation of fear is immediately, fitted with a 
Greek designation, or one so reputed, and we have aicnio- 
phnbia, belenophobia, thalassophobia, potamophobia, etc., 
even siderodromophobia (the fear of railways) and tria- 
kaidekaphobia (fear of the number 13 !). The list of these 
phsbiai would fill Jiajjes, and it is clear that there is no 
reason why it should ever stop; a.1] the objects in creation 
might be included in it, if clothed in pseudo-Greek garb. 

Accordingly, a reaction has taken place. Instead of, as 
was at lirst done, considering each phobia separately, naming 
it after its object, and so losing one's self in endless varieties, 
thetendency nowis to regard them only as individual cases of 
a general morbid disposition, whose essential psychological 
characteristics are a fixed idea or obsession, and symptoms 
of fear sometimes reaching the dimensions of a paroxysm, 
and expressing themselves in convulsions and hysterical 
attacks. 

Several classifications have been proposed, with a view to 
introducing some order into this multiplicity. Some proceed 
subjectively, classifying according to the setisatlons, per- 
ceptions, images, ideas., or feelings which form the basis of 
the fear. Thus the fear of contact is connected with touch, 
agoraphobia with sight, and SO on. Others proceed ob- 
jectively; R^gis proposes five groups: (i) the fear of 
inanimate objects; (2) of living beings (fear of crowds, 
solitude, inofftirsive animals) ; {3) of spaces (agoraphobia, 
claustrophobia); (4) of meteorological phenomena; (5) of 
illness (nosophobia, with its very numerous varieties). To be 
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accuraW, these classifications, though they may be useful to 
the cEinical kcturer, arc of tiQ f^raai advantage to the 
psychology of fear ; the interestinij; problem lies else- 
where, 

Etfore Teaching this, let us remark that, apart from any 
particular fears, there exist some observations on a vague but 
permanent state of anxiety or terror, which has been called 
panphobia., or pantophobia {Beard). This is a, state in 
which the patient fears everything or nothing, where 
anxiety, instead of being riveted on one object, floats as 
in a dream, and only becomes fixed for an instant at a time, 
passing from one object to another, as circumstances may 
determine. 

If, leaving aside the endless enumeration of the iinds of 
fear and their description, we seek — for this is the task 
incumbent on psychology — to determine their derivation 
from normal fear, and the causes which excite them, 
we enter an almost unexplored region and pass from 
riches to indigence. 

As far as concerns their psychological origin, i.e., the 
detertninatton of the normal type from which they are 
deviations, I propose reducing them to two groups. 

The first is directly connected with fear, and includes all 
manifestations implying in any degree whatever the fear of 
pain, from that of a fall or the prick of a needle to that of 
illness or death. The second is directly connected with 
di&gust, and seems to me to include the forms which have 
sometimes been called pseudophohia (Gelincau). Such are 
tha fear of contact, the horror of blood, and of innocuous 
animals, and many strange and causeless aversioas. 

Let us remark, furthermore, that fear and disgust have a 
common basis, being both instruments of protection or 
defence. The first is the dfifensivo-conservativc instinct of 
the relative llfCf the second the defensive -conservative in- 
stinct of the organic life. As both have a common basis of 
aversion, they show them-^elves in equivalent ways : fear by 
withdrawal, departure, flight; disgust by vomiting or nausea. 
The reflexes of disgust are the succedanea of flight; the 
organism cannot escape by movement in space from the 
repugnant body which at has taken Into itself, and goes 
through a movement of expulsion instead. 

After having traced back all morbid fears to two sources — 
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which may indeed be r-educed Lo one^we have to seek for 
their causes. One very general cause, with wliich most authors 
content themselves, is degeneracy. I shall speak of this 
clsewhiire (see Conclusion); but as it is constantly brought 
in to ejcpkin the most dissimilar manifestations, it assumes 
such a general character that it becomes necessary to 
supplement it. Let us then, if any importance is attached 
to this, assume degeneracy as the soil on which morbid 
fears spring up and multiply; then let us seek the comple- 
mentary causes, which are less vague and nearer to the 
facts. I would propose three such. 

1, The cause is in some event of a man's previous life of 
which he retains the rtcoHtctlon. For example : A man 
walking on a terrace on the top of his house failed to 
perceive that tiie balustrade was tnissirg at one Spot; he was 
walking backwards, and would have fallen over the edge 
had he not been stopped ; he contracted permanent agora- 
phobia.' A morbid fear of railways is frequently found 
in overworked engineers, and especially in men who have 
narrowly escaped with their lives in a railway accident. 
Th'e well-known caae of Pascal seeing an abyss at his left 
side, which prevented htm from walking forward unless 
some one held him by the hand, or a chair was placed for 
him to lean on, was a consequence of his accident at the 
bridge of Neuilly. It is also said that Peter the Great, 
having been nearly drowned when a child, felt, on passing 
a bridge, a fear which he had some difficulty in over- 
coming. 

We can easily see that many phoMas come under this 
category, Now, the cause here is only the exaggeration of 
a. normal fact. livery serious accident leaves behind it a 
recollection, which, for some, is merely a bald record of the 
event and the circumstances (intellectual memory), for 
Others, a revival in some de(;iee of the fear formerly 
experienced (emotional memory);; for "phobic" subjects 
it is (at least potentially) a permanent state, ready to 
arise when suggested by some association. ^ 

2. Some morbid fears have their origin in occurrences of 

^ G^liaeau, Dis /emi imtioi/h'ei, p. i^; see also pp. iS, rog, 
lib, [6gi, elc. 

' Many " phubias " seera lo nie fresh piuots in fawuur of the existence 
(i( a liue eniuiiunal mcmui}'. 
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childhood tf/ wJtiiA no recQlkciiQn hai b<m retaimd, WbfiQ 

appealing to the unconscious memory, we place ourselves in 
a fatally unfavourable position; we enter the domain of the 
obscure and hypothetical, and lay ourMlves open to criticism 
of eUI sorLs, all the more so as some tvriters have made an 
excessive use of the explanation by the unconscious. A 
minute inquiry into each particular case would be 
needed. If, however, this hypothesis ls difficult to 
jusiify by means of positive proof, the part played 
by the unconscious in psychic life, and particularly 
with regard to the memory, is so incontestable that we 
may legitimately admit its sure though secret acrion. 
Perhaps those who are seized by strange fears might, 
if they questioned themselves, discover the cause in 
some past occurrence. Here, at least, is a case which 
I give as typical of this group. Mosso asked a soldier, 
aged seventy, \vhaC hc had been most afraid of in his 
life, and the man's reply was, "I have been face to face with 
death in many battles; but I am never so frightened as 
when I come across a lonely chapel in a remyte part of the 
mountains; because, when quite a child, I once &aw in such 
a place the corpse of a murdered man, and a maidservant 
wished to shut me up withit as a punishment."^ Supposing 
the conscious recollection to be gradually effaced with 
years, the impiession might well remain indelible, though 
latent, becoming' active under given circumstances. Is it 
rash to say that there are many cases of this kind, with-this 
difference, that the traces leading back to the original cause 
have vanishud? 

Cases of strange and insurmountable fear or antipathy 
have been noticed in some celebrated men; Scaliger was 
seized with nervous trembling at the sight of water-cress. 
Bacon fainted dunng eclipses, Bayla at the sound of 
running water, James L at the sight of a naked sword 
(Morel). Among average human beings many like cases 
occur, but never become known, for lack of biographers to 
record them. I am inchned to think that there lies at the 
root of them some impression of early childhood, embedded 
in the constitution of the individual, and odginating a rejiul- 
sive tendency which acts as though it were natural. 

■• Fear, cli.i^'. &i. 
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3. The mortid fear may be the result of the occasional 
passage <yl a vague; and indeterminate state into a precise 
form. Panphobia, mentioned above, migiit be a. preparatory 
stage, an undifferentiated period, to which chance, a sudden 
shock, for instance, may give a direction Atid fix it, as in tlie 
fear of epidemics, of microbes, of hydrophobia, etc This 
is the passage from a diffused emotional stale to the in- 
tellectual ised state, i.e., one concentrated anii embodied in a 
fixed idea; an analof;ous process to that of the "delusions of 
persecution," in which the suspicion, at first vague, attaches 
itself to an individual and will not be diverted from him. 
The cases, much less frequent than others, in which several 
distinct fears coexist, secra to me to he distinguished from 
this group. In short, the true cause is a general state (an 
emotive condition of fear), but chance pla.y& a great part 
in it. 

I do not pretend to explain everything by means of these 
three kinds of cauSeS, When ve cOnie to examine the 
legion of morbid fears we are often greatly embarrassed 
by cases which refuse to come under any of the rules. 
Here is a well-known and very trite one : the sight of blood 
producing malaise or even syncope. This is inexplicable 
by reason, since the blood is the life; but reason has 
nothing to do with the matter. I^t ns seek elsewhere. 
It might be said that blood recalls violent pain, destruction, 
slaughter; but its sight affects children who can have no 
such, recollections. Some have tcied to aspjain it by 
constitutional weakness or nervousness, but syncope some- 
times takes place in very vigorous subjects,^ while 
neuropaths! remain unaffected. Heredity has been called 
in, but I fail to see what it explains, for, going back from 
generation to generation, we must come at last to the 
primitive merij fighters who were not afraid of blood. 
Many other esplanatioJis might be proposed, which might 
be met by other criticisms. 

I have cited this single fact in order to show that, so 
SOOfi as we pass beyond the enumeration and description of 
morbid fears, and try to trace their origin, we enter on a 
pajt of the subject which is almost untouched. 

* Sec 9. cuiiviu case '\a CeliAeau, op- c'/.j p- $13- 
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ANGER. 

Anger the ccftservalive instinct in Us offensive form— 
Fhysiology — Fsyehoh^y- — Anger passes ilirougk two 
sfasiS, one simple^ the other mixed — lis evoiution — 
Animal Jorm, or that of actual aggression — Emotional 
form, or iliat of simulated aggression — Appmrana of a 
plcasurablt dement — -Inielkchtalised form, <?r that ef 
deferred aggression — Pathology ; Epileptic iHsanily, 
corresponding to the animal form f ike maniacal state, 
corresponding to tiis affective form^Disiritegrated farms 
of a?i^tr — Overpowering tendencies to deslructiveiuss — 
Jda-w do they arise and take a definite direction 1 — 
Return to the reflex state — Esssntial Caust: ieinpira- 
vient — Accdental causes. 



r. 

The instinct of individual conservation, under its offen- 
sive form, is tlie origin of atiger— the typu yf violent and 
destructive tendencies. This emotion is the second in 
chronological order, appearing at two months, accordijig to 
Perez, and, definitely, at ten months, according to Darwiri 
and Preyer. 

Bain defines it as "a conscious impulse which drives one 
to inflict suffering and to draw a positive enjoyment from 
the fact." This definition does not seem to me strictly 
applicable to the inferior or animal forms of auger, as ive 
shall see pres-ently. 

Considered objectiyelyj or from without, angCr prest^nts 
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itself with very clearly defined characters as regards its 
physiology and its mode of expression.^ 

1. Dilatation of the blood-vessels, augnieiiCat ion of the 
cutaneous ciicLlatioii, redness and swelling. Tiiis is also 
found in joy, but, rema.rks Langc, with less intensity. 
Besides, anger has a special manifestation of its own — i.e., 
the distwition of the greater veinSj especially on the face 
and forehecid. In its extr<;iue form (rage) it niay cau^u 
nasal or pulmonary hictnorrhagc, tlie rupture of vessels, and 
death. 

2. The innervation of the voluntary muscles is increased, 
but in a.n un-cooidinated and spasmodic form; the voice is 
broken and harsh, the body leans forward in the attitude of 
aggression, the movenients are violent and destructive; 
"one strikes blindly," the breath comes in gasps with the 
wdl-known symptom of the dil;itt.'d nostrils, the object of 
which, according to Piderit, is that of taking a full breath 
while the mouth is shut and the teeth clenched. According 
to Charles Bell, Jt is due to the habitual co-action of 
all the respiratory muscles, as the nostrils of an angry 
man may be seen to become: dilated, although his mouth 
is open. 

3. According to Lange, and in spite of popular opinion, 
thece is no increase in the biliary secretion ; but this is 
not the case with the saliva, as is proved by the phrase, 
"foaming with wrath." It is important to note that angur 
Sometimes gives the secretions a toidc character. Van 
Swieten, Bichat, Trousseau, and others have verified this in 
the case of the saliva, when the quantity of ptomaine is 
augmented; and iC has long been known that the bite of 
furious animals is dangerous, while analogous facta have 
been ascertained in the case of one human being bitten by 
another in a fit of rage. The lacteal secretion may also 
become toxic, and produce on the nursling liie effect of 
poison. These facts once more show the close relations 
between emotion and physiological or even chemical 
phenomena. 

In short, the organism in general, and the active organs 

' fur detailed descriptinns see Darwin, chap, x.; Lan^f, ij/- eil.; 
Manttj.'azia, op. cil., chap, xiii, The Ullet Iran&crilies ihe piclure 
iliawn ty Sereci in hia De Ira, and i^ '>i opinion^ii wliict" t a.£iee 
Vfilh him — Ihat it ii traced by a maslei HanJ. 
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in particular, being excited,, we may say with Spencer, "that 
what we call the natural langiiagt; of anger is due to a partial 
constrictioii of the muscles which actual corahat would call 
into full activity, all signs of irritation, beginning with the 
rapid shadow wliich passes over the brow when some slight 
CiuSe of irritation occurs, being different degrees of the 
same contractions," 

Anger and fear form an antithesis, but tlie former has, 
both physiologically and psytho logically, a more complex 
character. In fact, fuar, in all its degrees and throughout 
its whole duration, invariably remains within the category of 
painful emotions, while anger passes through two stages. 
The first, or asthenic, corresponds to the cause, the external 
occurrence, the immediate shock, and consists in a short 
depression, which is an entirely painful stale; the second, 
or sthenic, corresponds to the offensive reaction, and, by its 
symptonns, approaches much more closely to pleasure than 
to pain. We need only remember the sardonic laughter 
which accompanies not merely the outbreak of anger, but 
some of its mitigated forms, and expresses the joy of seeing 
others suffer. Anger is therefore a mixed emotion; it does 
not belong altogether to the category of painful states of 
consciousness, though the painful side is pr<idominant. 

Considered as an internal and purely psychical pheno- 
menon, it eludes description, like every state which defies 
further analysis, and, in its acute forms, cannot be seized by 
internal observation. It scarcely admits of retrospective 
examination. Its psychology is the history of its evolution, 
comprising three principal periods : — 

I. The aniniiii form, or that of rea! aggression. It is 
primitive and general. In animals it is seen in a pure state, 
because there are no antagonistic, alterative, or restraining 
tendencies^ Those which live by prey, the voracious 
carnivora, present the cocnplete type. Besides the 
physiological phenomena already described there is the 
actual attack, each species using its natural weapons — 
teeth, claws, poisonous liquids. The feeling has the 
violence of a hurricane, of an unchained force of nature. 
This is because it is connected with extremely powerful 
instincts; that of nutrition, which requires its prey, the 
struggle for life under its most implacable form, that of 
attack— the necessity of destroying or being destroyed. At 
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tTiis stage the elemetit of pleasure is ml, or very slight, 
because the destruction has a blind and unconscious 
character. Bain thinks that monkeys are aimoKt capable 
of enjoying the agonies of their victims, and perhaps 
elephants also. If this is correct, the fact is only met with 
in the case of the higher animals. It is needless to add 
that this animal form of anger is seen not merely in savage, 
but also in civilised man. 

2. The emotional form properly so called, or that of 
simulated aggression. Much less general than the preceding, 
this is peculiarly human. Through the preponderance of 
the psychic element, or at least, the relative eflacemeTit of 
the destructive impulses, it appears to me the typical stage 
of anger as an emotion. It is frequently seen in the higher 
animals; the dog, meetirg his enemy, stops, growls, 
erects his hair, and offers all the symptoms of aggression in 
the nascent stage. Nfan most usually confines himself to 
threats, with some degree of violence, unaccompanied by 
destructtveness. The affinity of this form with the first is 
evident, and evolutionists have drawn from it a psycholo- 
gical argument in favour of descent from animals; those 
beings nearest to nature— /'.f.f the lowest in evolution — 
are cohtinijally C'S^fcising their anger: children on animals 
and weak people; savages, coarsc-natured people, idiots 
and imbeciles on any one who does not resist them. 

But the important point to note at this stage of evolution 
IS the definite appearance of a new element — the pleasure of 
seeing suffering. With this, anger begins to grow refined. 
"There seems little doubt," says Bain, "that the primary 
fact in the pleasure of anger is the fauination far the sight 
of bodily affliction and nifftring. Singular and horrible as 
the fact may appear, the evidertca is incontestable" {The 
Emotions, p. 178). The author goes on to give instances 
which need not be repeated. 

In my opinion, the fact is not so "singular" as the author 
supposes, it can be explained if we notice that, at this 
juncture, aitofher instinct make^ its appearance — one we have 
not yet stodied, that of domination. We find here Uie first 
germ of a more slowly evolved emotion, thnt of triumphant 
power, of strength, superiority, pride. Henceforth, so 
far as psychological analysis is concerned, anger is no 
longer in a perfectly pure state- We have the destructive 
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instinct pfus a variable dose of ttie satisfied instinct of 
domination. 

3. The intellectualised form, or that of deferred aggres- 
sion. We may also say that this is the civilised form of 
anger, Tlie principal representatives of this group are 
hatred, envy, tcscntmfiit. rancour, etc We hive here two 
antagonistic forces confronting one another: on one side 
the aggressive; instinct which urges forward, on the other, 
reason and calculation, which obstnict and restrain the 
tendency to attack. The result is an arrest of dcvdopmsirt. 
I do not wish to insist on a point which will be freely 
treated later on, in Studying the transition from simple to ■com- 
posite emotions; a few brief remaiks will suffice. In biology, 
the arrest of development modifies the organ in its function 
and structure, and often acts by rebound on other organs; 
in psychology the same thing happens, and, in addition, 
the arrested development of a tendency modifies its nature 
and its reaction on cognate phenomena. Mantegazza {op. 
eit; chap, siii.) has drawn up a good synoptic table of the 
mimicry of hatred. Those who will take the trouble to 
study it in detail, comparing it with the expression of out- 
spoken anger, will understand, better than by means of any 
I dissertation, what constitutes an arrest of development in 
Ithe psychological order, and the modifications which it 
'involves. I note, among others, one accurately observed 
point: the suffering which one inflicts on one's self, such as 
biting one's hands or gnawing one's nails; the destructive 
tendency whi,'ii repressed, expenfls itself internally, at the 
cost of the envious man. 

In this intellectualised form of anger, the feeling of the 
pleasure of destruction, realised, or merely imagined, 
becomes acute, as proved by the expressions, "tasting his 
hatred," "enjoying his revenge," etc 

Such are the three stages in this ascending evolution, and 
their identity of nature and common basis are clearly shown 
by the fact that hatred, if the power of arrest ceases, 
becomes outspoken anger; and the tatter, if it increases,' 
assumes the form of actual i^gression, thus coming back to 
the primitive type. 
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II. 

The ancients defined anger as a. short madness, which 
would relegate it at ojice and entifely to the region of 
patholog)-. Without qualification, this formula cannot be 
accepted. So long as anger is not injurious either to the 
individual himself, or to others, it is noinial, and even 
useful; for aii animal or man devoid of any instinct for 
active defence and reprisals, would be very poorly 
provided. However, it must be recognised that the area of 
iiorrnal anger is exi^eedingly restricted, and that no emotion 
more quickly assumes a morbid character. Of the three 
tests which permit us to judge whether h does so or not, one 
—that of violent reaction on the or^aniein — is of no use, 
because it gives too niuch scope to personal estimates and 
conjecture. There remain two others: the absence of 
rational motives, and chTonicity, or excessive duration, 
normal anger being only a passing affection. Now, we find 
among menial diseases two derivatives of anger, two height- 
enings of this condition in paroxysmal form, and we liave to 
establish between them & psychological difference which is 
the repetition of the normal state. 

Epileptic madness corresponds to the blind, animal, often 
bestial form of anger, composed entirely of violent move- 
ments and painful feelings. 

The maniacal state corresponds to the violent and con- 
scious form of anger, mingled with a pleasurable element. 

I. I have nothing to say of the numerous varieties of 
epilepsy, its concomitant hallucinations, and its intellectual 
and moral consequences; I confine myself to those aspects 
which assimilate it to anger. 

Even in periods of calm, the universally noted psycho- 
logical traits reveal a sombre, morose, irritable, but above 
all, irascible disposition — the "choleric" character par 
txcclknce. In the paroxysmal period, we find the symptoms 
of anger carried to extremity: "The patient" (I borrow 
SchiJle's description) "throws himself on his surroundings 
n-ith a blind rage, a bestial fury; he spits, strikes, bites, 
breaks everything he can reach, shouts and storms. His 
face is congested, his pupils are sometimes contracted, 
sometimes — and more frequently — dilated, the conjunctivBe 
are much injected, the look is fixed; there is abundant 
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salivation, pulsation of the carotid, acceleration of the 
pulse." Where is the starting-point of these discharges of 
lury, and by what mechanism are they produced ? The 
authorities are not at one on this question, some attributing 
the principal share in this activity to the bulb, others to the 
brain. Recently an auto-irktoxication of the nervous centres 
has been admitted. However, all this is only indirectly 
concerned with psychology. In the ensuing period of 
stupor, the acts of blind violence usually leave no trace in 
the memory; for it is a sort of psychological law that the 
intensity of consciousness should vary inversely as the 
intensity of the movements produced, 

2. Mania presents many varieties. Let us take the 
typical form, acute mania, the nearest to anger. After a 
period of incubation, during which melancholia prevails, a 
violent reaction takes place, in sudden paroxysms. The 
maniacal state may pass through all degrees, from simple 
excitement to fury. Externally, it shows itself, in its milder 
form, by continual goings and comings, by an incessant 
craving for motion, a possibility of performing active exercise 
without feeling fatigue; in the intense form, we have the 
symptoms of rage already describedi congestion of the vaso- 
motor system, redness of the face, violent palpitations of 
the heart, foaming at the mouth, furious and destTUCtive 
impulses, etc. Internally the case is analogous; it is " chaos 
in motion" (Esquirol) : and as the principal external 
symptom consists of motor disturbancesj the principal 
internal symptom consists in an intellectual exuberah-ce, 
a flux of ideas so disorderly and rapid that they succeed 
each other by no fixed rule, and the laws of association 
seem to be suspended, and speech, in its impetuous 
course, betrays the swiftness and discontinuity of thought. 
But there is besides, though not always, an expansive 
humour, a state of satisfaction, a feeling of pleasure scarcely 
in accordance with the rest. Many, after recovery, declare 
that they never felt so happy as during their illness. 

The cause of this unexpected tendency to joy has been 
much discussed. Some attribute it to the superabundance 
of ideas, and consequently assign to it an intellectual origin. 
This is a fresh example of Jniellnctualist prejudice which 
sees but a single effect in the modifications of the emotional 
life. Besides, as KrafTt-Ebing remarVs (vol, ii., sec. t. 
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cTiap. 2), in delirious fever- patients there is a flow of ideas 
without accompanying joyousness, and, inversely, alcohol 
may produce gaiety without accelerating the course of 
thought; and, accordingly, this author admits — and rightly, 
as it seems to me — that these two phenomena, viz., increased 
intellectual activity and pleasurable feeling, are subordinated 
to a deeper causej they have their functional basis in an 
easier expenditure, and a deceptive sense of power and 
vigour, depending on pathological over-activity. 

These two morbid forms, which have their psychological 
prototype in anger, suggest one remark. They are not 
evoked by any external excitement, such as the sight of an 
enemy, injury, or disobedience. Their cause, whatever it 
may be, is interna! ; it sets going a pre-established mechanism 
identical with that of anger (violent and disordered move- 
ments, vaso-motor phenomena, etc), and the psychic state 
which follows is anger, or an analogous emotional form, with 
or without a concomitant state of pleasure. This seems to 
me a new argument in favour of James's and Lange's theory. 

Epileptic and maniac rages are not the only ones to be 
entered under the heading of anger; there is besides these 
a group of irresistible impulses of a destructive character 
which ought, psychologically, to be included in the same 
class. With a difference, however : in the epileptic and 
maniac, the physical and psychical symptoms constitute a 
complexus similar 01 analogous to the normal form, and 
only to be reckoned as pathological on account of the want 
of adaptation and rational motives, while the irresistible 
impulses are only partial manifestations — dha^^iprgalidfenn^ 
of anger. 

Among overpowering tendencies we can only examine at 
present those which concern the offensive instinct. I there- 
fore eliminate those grafted on another stem (dipsomaniaj 
erotomania, kleptomania, etc.) and those which, by their 
nature, are inoffensive, ridiculous, or puerile (the incessant 
craving For travelling, for counting, for discovering the 
names of men and things), and confine myself to those 
which have the violent and destructive character of anger, 
such as the impulses to wound, kill, destroy, or set on fite 
(pyromania). The fatal impulse to suicide will be studied 
under another heading (Chap, V. ). It is needless to describe 
these violent impulses separately, or to rerapitnlnte nhscr- 

15 
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Tations which may be found nLmost anywhere; a sketch of 
the characteristics common to all will be sufficient, 

I . They pass through a physiological period of incubation, 
marked by palpitations and vaso-raotor disturbances, rushes 
of heat to the head, headaches, prcecordial anxiety, insomnia, 
agitation, fatigue, inaiaise, and undefined suiTering. 2. The 
entrance into the psychological period is marked by the 
appearance of a fixed idea. Why one rather than another? 
This question will be examined later. The fixed idea, 
reigning as a tyrant in the consciousness, gives an aim to 
the tendency, determines its orientation. Some maintain 
that there are such things as purely intellectual fixed id-eas, 
with no emotional accompaniment. Others think that the 
fixed idea always includes in some degree an emotiDnal state. 
I share this second opinion, since every fixed idea is the 
beginning of an impulse. 3. The third period is that 
when it passes into action, sometimes sudden, more oftOT 
preceded by a violent struggle between the overmastering 
impulse and the arrestive power of the will.^ There are 
some cases where the fixed idea aever passes beyond the 
second stagej these are abortive forms, of incomplete 
development. The passage into action is the rule, it being 
a psychological law that every intense representation of a 
movement or an act is the beginning of a movement. The 
act, whatever it may be, is accomplished, and there results a 
feeling of satisfactionj peace, and relief 

As regards those destructive tendencies which are to 
anger what phobias are to fear, a problem presents itself, 
the only psychological problem : that of their origin or 
cause. This question I divide into two ; How do they 
arise? How do they take a determinate direction? 

I. To explain the origin and appearance of irresistible 
impulses, most writers have recourse to the hypothesis of 
degeneration, As it is also called in to explain the converse 
phenomenon of phobias, it becomes necessary to be a little 
more precise. Without einering for the moaicnt on the 
discussion of the different interpretations of this vague 
word, degeneration, let us take it as synonymous with 
dissolution or regression. 

' Tambuiini liislinnuishes ihrcc kinds of (iced ideas: simple, emotive, 
and impulsive, accojiiing as tbe obsussioa dciermincs farced allention, 
a slate of anguish, (>i nn aciion. 
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The ideal of heredity, as a conservative principle, is to 
transmit under a healthy form a healthy organisation, i.e. 
(so far as our subject is concerned), one with hamnonioua 
and convergent tendencies. If di$solutioii is total, we have 
the idiot, or the dementia patient If it is partial, we have 
a breach of equilibrium in favour of one or more tendencies. 
This disaggregation is not fortuitous; it has a retrogressiv-e 
character, it is a return to the reflex movementSi It 
approaches the character of the animal, the idiot, or the 
imbecile; it goes back to that stage of psychic life when the 
will under its higher form, the arrestive power, was not yet 
constituted. 

II. In any case, there remains the principal question; 
Why was such a tendency predominant? What causes 
determined the particular direction taken by retrogression^ 
homicide in one case, suicide or erotomania in another? 
Attempts have been made to explain this by alleging that 
every irresistible impulse results from the excessive irritation 
of an isolated group of braiji-cella. Besides being purely 
hypothetical, this explanation is, in spite of its apparent 
precision, extremely vague. Is there an isolated group of 
homicidal, or one of kleptomaniac cells ? This explanation 
is really too simple, 

As ifar as vre can penetrate the very obscure psychological 
genesis of the destructive impulses (and this may be held to 
apply to the whole group of irresistible tendencies), we find 
two sorts of causes at work, the essential and the accidental 

I. The essential, principal, fundamental cause which, 
after the period of physiological incubation, gives a deter- 
minate direction to the tendency is constitution, tempera- 
ment, character. It may be admitted, at least theoretically, 
that all tendencies exist, actually or potentially, in every 
one of us. In ordinary cases, one or more predominate. 
Contemporary research has familiarised us with the fact of 
the varieties of memory. Such and such a person has an 
excellent one for figures, or music, or colour, or form, but 
only moderate for everything else. This is a natural gift 
singularly capable of being developed by exercise- This 
fact has its equivalent in the motor order, or that of 
tendencies; there exist natural dispositions only wanting 
an opportunity tt> become preponderant, and morbid 
conditions are the culture-medium which favours their 
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development. The most yiolent tendency has it3 source 
in normal lifcj "There is," says Gall, "an inclination 
gradually rising from the pleasure of seeing anything i 
killed to the most overpowering desire to kill." This is 
not put strongly enough; it is possible to pass, by imper- 
ceptible gradations, from the extreme case to the normal 
state in the following order; the pleasure of billing, the 
overpowering desire to kill, the pleasure of looking on at 
killing (the sight of a murder, gladiatorial combats, etc), 
the pleasure of seeing the blood of animals shed (bull-fight!^, 
cock-fights, etc.), the pleasure due to the representation of 
violent and bloodthirsty melodramas (this is only m 
appearance, but the stage always presents a momentarj' 
illusion of reality); lastly, the pleasure of reading blood- 
thirsty novels, or hearing accounts of murders, which is 
purely an affair of the imagination. We thus pass from the 
act to the perception, the simulacrum, the mere image 
suggested by signs read or heard. I do not wish to assert, 
assuredly, that the spectators of the drama or readers of the 
novel a.f'e all potential murderersj but, as there are other 
men to whom such sights and such reading are abhorrent, 
we mast recognise certain differences of natural disposition. 
Now the peculiarity of retrogressian (or degeneration) is to 
act on the line of the strongest attraction or the least resist- 
ance, which is a characteristic of reflex action and the 
opposite of the inhibitive will, which acts on the lines of 
■weakest attraction and strongest resistance. 

2. The accidental causes which determine the direction 
of a tendency cannot be enumerated, because they vary for 
every individual case ; we may note sex, social posiliouj 
degree of culture, various maladies, eta Tendencies to 
homicide and suicide are apt to spring up in a melancholic 
nature; alcoholism favours the incendiary impulse (pyro- 
mania); the epileptic and the general paralytic are more 
inclined to theft, and so on. Still more: the same impulse 
is variously modified, according to the soil in which it 
germinates; "the epileptic kills in a different way from the 
hypochondriac, the latter otherwise than the alcoholic or 
paralytic " (Schijie). 

This shows the part played by accidental and consequently 
unassignable causes, and is still better shown in the abrupt 
subatitution of one irresistlMe tendency for another in the 
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same individual- Ordinarily, ea-ch shows his own special 
peculiarity; one constantly repeats his attempts at suicide, 
another at theft. But in cases of deep-seated dis&olmion, 
the direction is uncertain. The author oF the theory ot 
degeneration gives an excellent example oF this: a hypo- 
chondriac possessed in turn by irresistible impulses to 
suicide, homicide, sexual excesses, dipsomania, and pyro- 
mania, and who finally gave himself up to justice, saying 
that he was "happy, because his sufferings were about to 
end." ' We may say of all these overmastering impulses, rw 
radics wnveniuni ; and thus the study of those which tend 
to destruction has led us, more than once, to speak of the 
other kinds. 

* Mojiel, Mottekiies meittaias, pj;. 42a ci icif. 




CHAPTER IV. 

SYMPATHY ANU THiL TKNDKH EMOTIONS. 

Sympathy is uai an tmiincl, but a highly ^meralised psycha- 
pkysislogiml property — CompUtt sense and restrUled 
leriit — Physii>j0gi£iil pka$i: imifaihii — Psyehalegical 
pkase: first stage, psyckelogieal unison; seCQnd sJage, 
addition of tender emotion —~ Tender emotion — Its 
pkyiioiogital expression — lis relations with fouek — The 
sitiile — Tears: hypotheses as to their causer — Tender 
emotion indtcomposalle. 

fSyMPATHY is not an instinct or a leiidenC)', *>., a gtoup 
of co-ordinated movements adapted to a particular end, 
and showing itself in consciousness as an emotion, such 
its fear, anger, sex-attraction; it is, on the cDntra.ry, a. 
highly generalised psycho-physiological property. To the 
specialised character of each emotion, it opposes a 
character of almost unlimited plasticity. We have not 
to consider it under all its aspects, but as one oT the 
most important manifestations of emotional life, as the 
basis of the tender emotions, and one of the foundations 
of social and moral existence. 

I. 

Sympathy, in the etymological sense {<rvv, n-a^os), which 
is also the complete one, consists in the -existence of identical 
conditions in two or more individuals of the same or a 
different species; or, according to Bain, the tendency of an 
individual to enter into the active or emotional states of 
others, these states being revealed by certain media of ex- 
pression. In its general and original form it is that and 
nothing else. We must therefore begin by getting rid of a 



prejudice, consecrated by usage in various languages, which 
identiiies sympathy with pity, tenderness, benevolence, and 
the feelings which establish a tie of concord and a state of 
reciprocity between two beings. Thus understood, in its 
restricted sense, the term sympa.thy is neither accurate nor 
sufficient; for iti all benevolent inclinations there are, 
besides the general fact of sympathy, other emotional 
elements, which will be determined in their proper place. 

Before it becomes moral, before even it becomes j 
psychological, it is biological. At bottom, it is a property! 
of life, and its complete study would be a chapter of) 
general psychology. If, limiting ourselves to what is 
strictly necessary, we try to follow the evolution of 
sympathy, from its most rudttnentary to its highest forms, 
we distinguish three principal ph,isGS, The first, or physio- 
logical, consists in an agreement of motor tendencies, a 
synergia; the second, or psychological, consists in an agi.ee-1 
raent of the emotional states, a synesthesia; the third, or 
intellectual, results from a coipmunity of representations or 
ideas, connected with feelings and movements. 

~Firit Phine. — In its primitive form sympathy is reflex, 
automatic, unconscious, or very slightly conscious; it is, 
according to Bain, the tendency to produce in ourselves an 
attitude, a state, a bodily movement which we perceive iti 
another person. This is imitation in its most rudimentary 
form. Between sympathy and imitation, at any rate in this 
primitive period, I see only one difference of aspect : 
syrnpathy everywhere marks the passive, receptive side of 
the phenomenon — imitation, its active and motor side.' 

' The psycholc^y of imilalion does aol form part of our subject. 
Baldwin Ilia made iin e^icell^nt atudy of it {A/eiUai Development in 
the Child and Usee, pp, 263-365}. U« del^nes it aa "a seDSO-ci- 
motor reictian, whicli finds its difierentia in the single fact 
Ihat it imilales; that is, its peculiarity is Tound in the locus of its 
muscular discharge. It is what I have cilled a 'circular activity' 
on the bodily side, — brain-stale due to stimuhtiriE condilions, muscular 
reaction which reproduces or retains the slimuliiing condilions, — same 
brain-^talc again, due to saniE slimulaling condilions, and sa on," 
Iroilacign appears early in the child, at fillecn. wefiks [Preycr)_pt foui 
mouths (Da.rwin). Ace we to consider it as an instinct? 
opinioni i^ iiiclined ta do ss, aa are sho set'^ral psychologists — S 
James, and otheis. The tontriry is maintained by Freyer 
Sully, and 22idfflii — ^ "^^^^ ^ ^™ myself indined to take^ 
does not preaoulhe true eh a cici eristics of an initinct; 
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It manifests ilstlf in animals forniing af^yregales (ivyt 
Rocictics), ftuch as a flock, of sheep, or a pack of dogs who 
run, stop, bark all at the same time, through a purely 
]ihyaical impulst: of imitation: in man, infectious laughter 
or yawning, walking in Mltp, iiuilaling the movements of a 
rope-walker whiL" walthing liim, fueling a shock in one's 
\ig^ when onfl sees a m.in falling, and a hundred other 
occurrences of this kind art: oiscs of physiological sympathy. 
It playa a great part in tfii? psycholo;;y of crowds, witli ihcir 
rnpid attacks and suddc-n panics. In nervous diseases, 
lliuru in a anpcrfluity of i;xu.niplca: epidemics of hysteric fits, 
CQDivulsive harking, hiccup, etc, 1 omit the meJital 
malildies (epidemics of suicide, double or triple ma.dne6s) 
since we are only considering the purely physiological stage. 

To sum up, sympathy is originally a property of living 
matter : as there in an organic memory and an organic 
SL-nsiCiveness, being those of the tissues and ultimate elements 
which compose ihenij there is an organic sympathy, made 
up of receptivity and imitative movements. 

The ti^onii phase is that of sympathy in the psycho- 
logical sense, necessarily accompanied by consciousness; it 
croatus, in two or more individuals, analof^ous emotional 
KlatvS. Such arc the cases in which we say that fcctr, Indig- 
nation, joy or sorrow are communicated, It consists in 
fueliiig an emotion existing in another, and is revealed 
to U!t by its physiological eixprcssion. This phase consists 
of two stages, 

1. Till! first might be defined as psychological unison, 
ir, during this period of unison, we could read tht; n^inds of 
those wliij sympatiiisc, wc should see a single emotional 
liict reflected in ihc consciousness of several indivjduals. 
I.. NoiriJ, in his liook, Urfprttn^ der Sfirache, has proposed 
the theory that language originated in community of 
action among the earliest human beings. When working, 
inarching, tiaucirig, rowing, they ulterod (according Co tins 
writer) aotindB which hutanic the npptUalivcs of these differ- 
cnl actions, or of various objects; and tlu'sc sounds, ^)cing 

Kdftplcd nt tha linl Kitempi ; it gropci lii wajr, it it tenCaiive, it 
fnll* nuiflin After luccen. ii tctto^iadei, or ptuRreis^g bai sldwly. 
[l li nn idco-matm reflex i il Inkcit ili [ilncc aliovu iiisiinci (a blini! anil 
iniiDlc tcnilency inferior to the valutitary acliviiy fur whicli it prciiares- 
the »ay]l, liecsiirc it ta the fits! nUcmpt til convergence lownrilri nn end. 
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iillL-rcd Lj'.ill, must have been understood by all. Wlnjlher 
lhi« thiiory be correct or not (it has been accepted as buch 
by Mnx Mulk-r), it will serve a& s.n illustratioEi. But this 
slate of symjMliiy does not, by itaelf, constitute a tie of 
itflection or tenderness between those who feel it: it only 
prepares the way for such an emotion. It may be the 
basis of a certain social solidarity, becau.se the same internal 
status excite tlie same acts,, of a mechanica], exterior, non- 
moral solidarity. 

2. The second stage is that of sympatliy, in the- restricted 
and popular sense of llie word. This consists of psycho- 
logical unison, /*M a Dew el<;ment ; there is added anolher 
tiiiolional manifestation, tender emotion (benevolence, 
sympathy, pity, etc.). It is no longer sympathy pure and 
simple, it is a diiidiy compound. The common habit of 
considering phenomena only under their higher and coni- 
plcie forms often misleads us as to their origin and 
constitutioii. Moreover, in order to understand that this 
is a case of duality— the fusion of two distinct elements — 
and that our analysis is not a factitious one, it is sufficient 
to point out that sympathy (in the etymological sense) may 
exist without any tender eniotion^nay, that it may exclude 
instead of exciting it. According to I.ubbock, while ants 
carry away their wounded, bees — though forming a society — 
are indifferent towards each other. It is well known that 
ijregaiious animals nearly always shun and desert a 
wounded member of the herd. Among men, how many 
there arc who wlicn Ihey ace suffering hasten, to withdraw 
themselves from the spectacle, in order to escape the pain 
which it sympathetically awakens in them. This Impulse 
may go the length of aversion, as typified by Dives in the 
(iospel. It is therefore a complete psychological error to 
consider sympathy as capable, unaided, of delivering men 
from egoism; it only takes the first stsp, and not always that 

Third Phil St. — Undor its intellectual forni, sympathy is 
an agreement in feelings and actions, founded on unity of 
representation. The law of development is summed up in 
Spencer^s formula, " The degree and range of sympathy 
depend on, the clearness and extent of representation."^ I 
should, however, add: on condition of being based on an 
L-molional temperament. This last is the source par 
' rtintifhs 9/ PijiM^sy, vol. iv. p. S^i- 
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txceHeii^e of sympathy, be<;aiis.e it vibrates like an echo; the 
active temperament IcJids itsulf less to such impulses, 
because it has so much to do in manifesting its own ia- 
dividuMity that it can scarcely manifest those of others; 
finallyj the phlegmatic temperament does so least of all, 
because it presents a minimum of emotional life; like 
Leibniti'a monads, it has no windows. 

In passing from the emotional to the intellectual phase, 
B-ympathy gains in extent and stability. In fact, emotional 
sympathy requires some analogy in temperament or natnrej 
it can scarcely be established between the timid and the 
daring, between the cheerful and the melancholic; it may 
be extended to all human beings and to Che animals nearest 
us, but not beyoad them. On the contrary, it is the special 
attribute of intelligence to seek resemblances or analogies 
everywhere, to unify; it embraces the whole of nature. By 
the law of transfer (whicti we have ah-eady studied) 
sympathy follows this invading march, and comprehends 
even inanimate objects, as in the case of the poet, who feels 
himself in communion with the sea, the woods, the lakes, 
or the mountains. Besides, intellectual sympathy partici- 
pates in the relative fixity of representation: we find a 
simple instance of this in animal societies, such as those of 
the bees, where unity, or sympathy among the members, is 
only maintained by the perception or representation of the 
queen. 

11. 

Tender emotion marks an important stage in the evolution 
of affective life; with it we pass beyond the period of the 
purely egoistic emotions. The date of its appearance, as 
I have said, is not fixed with certainty; it may be at two 
months, according to Darwin, who noted at this age one of 
his characteristic modes of expression, the smile; more 
probably about nine months (Darwin) or twelve months 
(Perez), according to definite observations. 

The physiological expression of tenderness, as far as 
movements 3"e concerned, is reducible to a single formula 
— attraction. It shows itself either by elementary movements 
of approach, or hy contactj or by the embrace which is its 
ultimate end, of which all the rest are but mitigated and 
arrested forms. It therefore stands in relation to the 
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pTimordiil sense, touch, of wliith Bain says, "Touch is 
both the alpha and the omega of affection."' The move- 
ments have a general character of relaxation, contrasting 
greatly vith that of anger. One Jtiode of expression which 
is specially, if not exclusively, appropriated to it is the smile. 
Is this the initial stage of laughter? or is it, on the contrary, 
only a weakened form of it, an arrest of development? 
This question has been discussed without much advantage. 
Darwin adopts the former view, which scarcely seems 
reconcilable wJth the general law of evolution; the child 
smiles before it laughs, whereas we should expect to meet 
with the inverse order of phenomena. Tender emotion 
approximates to joy; and its circulatory and respiratoiy 
modifications are analogous. There is acceleration, as m 
the case of pleasure, but to a less degree; tenderness suiting 
better with moderate and reposeful sensations. 

It is also accompanied by an increase in the secretionSj 
especially in that of the mammary glands in the woman. In 
the case of the lachrymal glands this symptom is more difficult 
to explain. It is known that tenderness often moistens the 
eyesj but tears are produced under conditions so varied, 
and sometimes so contradictory, that, even after all the 
recent work which has appeared on the expression of the 
emotions, the question of the causes seems to me very far 
from being exhausted. The pressure of the blood has a 
direct influence on this secretion, -which is always accom- 
panied by an increase in the circulation; but the simplicity 
of the mechanism is not incompatible with a diversity of 
causes. Tears may be provoked by mechanical or physio- 
logical acts: irrilalion of the conjunctiva, coughing, effort, 
I'omiting; and by totally distinct psychic states, sorrow, joy, 
tenderness. In fact, all attempts at explanation relate to the 
painful states only; cases of this kind being, though not of 
exclusive occurrence, more frequent than others. Darwin 
admits that SCieamJng, in infants, causes the vessels of the 
eye to become gorged with blood, and this produces a 
contraction of the orbicular muscles as a means of pro- 
tection, whence a reSen action on the lachrymal glandsj 
the shedding of tears continuing even after the sup- 

' The point has been very well ttealcd by this author {TAe Emoiioiis, 
chip. vii. p. 127). See also Mantegazza, cJiap. xi. Lange does not 
mcnliun il. 
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[jrcssioii of tlw scrCiiins, Wundt rejects this explanation, 
seeing in the lachrymal glands ditivative organs assuage- 
ing pain; this secretion, which is permanent, cleanses 
the eye from foreign bodies, such as dust and insects, etc. 
As the visual images are the nio5t important of all, the 
shedding of tears would be an unconscious effort to drive 
away sa.d representations, having for its foundation an 
analogy between the painful sensations and tht images. 
Whatever one may think of these hypotheses, they consider 
tears as signs of pain exclusively. 

The augmentation of the lachrymal secriition depends on 
the increase in the pressure of the blood; now, the cir- 
culiition is accelerated by joy and tenderness, as is proved 
by the shining of the eyes. The appearance of tears — not 
very abundant, however, in such cases— would be the natural 
consequence. Sorrow, on the contrary, is accompanied by 
a lowering of the circuIatiORj and very often, in the early 
stage, tears are entirely wanting. The shedding of tears 
produces relief^ it fs a safety-valve; it would answer to a 
second stage— that of slackened tension — in which the 
return of vitality has begun. In other words, the tears 
of joy and tenderness would correspond to the stage of 
action, the tears of sadness to the stage of reaction. 

The psychology of tender emotion seema to me reducible 
to a single question — ^ihat of its origin. The description of 
its varieties is without interest, and may be found elsewhere. 
Wc have stated it as simple and primary. Being the source 
of all altruistic, social, and moral manifestations, it will be 
worth our while to consider its nature at the period of its 
appearance. 

In children, and the higher animals, the first manifestation 
of tenderness is towards the mother or the nurse. 

"The relation involved in the systeaance of the child, a 
relation only a degree less close than that of the foetus 
to the maternal organism', constitutes in Itself the chief 
source of the feeling. Along with the supply of nutriment 
there goes that of warmth, support^ or propping, which 
again is a continuation of the foetal dependence. This first 
instinctive or sensuous attachment of the child grows into 
what we call fondness by the complication of this instinctive 
feeling with numerous "ideal" or transferred feelings, the 
product of the many pleasurable sensations, including those 
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of the eye and of the ear, of which the mother is the 
source," ' The primary tendency, therefore, is directed, 
in children and animals, to those who have heen pleasant 
to them, or who have done them good, and from whom 
they hope to receive it again. This is an emotion which, in 
Herbert Spencer's nomenclature, might legitimately be called 
ego-altruistic, or even one with a marked preponderance of 
egoism. It must be so, for altruism cannot be innate. 

The faculty of knowledge begins with an undifferentiated 
period, in which there is neither subject nor object, but 
only the consciousness of something without qualification. 
The separation of the ego and the non-ego in the order of 
cognition is the stage corresponding to the division, in the 
emotional order, between conscious egoism and altruism. 
How does this partial alienation from ourselves come 
about? How can it arise and be consolidated? These 
questions will be discussed later, when treating of moral 
emotion (Chap. VIH.). For the moment, I confine myself 
to a single question : Are wc confronted with a veritable 
instinct^with an innate tendency incapable of being 
analysed, showing itself in the consciousness by the tender 
emotion Or its varieties? 

We know all the efibrts made (especially in the eighteenth 
century) to reduce altruism by analysis to an extremely 
refined <;goi5m, to a. calculation; thus the tenderness of 
parents for their children was explained by the expectation 
of services to be rendered by them in the future, I think 
it needless to insist on this point. 

In favour of inneity, the best argument that can be 
alleged, because founded on fact, is, that affection and 
attachment are met with even among animals, to whom we 
cannot attribute calculation or interested foresight. Apart 
from maternal love, which manifests itself energetically in 
very low stages of the animal kingdom, we find examples of 
benevolent and active sympathy between animals of the 
same species, and even (though this is rarer) of different 
species,^ apart from any sexual attraction. Let us add, if 
necessary, in the case of human beings : "the instantaneous, 
unreflecting Impulses of pity to creatures in distress, although 

^ Sully, 7is Uumnn Mind, ii. pp^ TO4, 105. 

" Fof these facts see RomanES, Mmlal Kvo'ulion, chap, us., ond 
Llriyil Morgan, Animal Life, pp, 397, ■y)%. 
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Strangers, enemies, criminals, noxious beasts, the absence of 
all balancings of immediate loss with ultimate gain. . . . 
Long-sighted selfishness does not explain the conduct of 
the Good Samaritan. Again, the hosts of human beings 
thai in fill ages, have voluntarily given up their lives for their 
country, could not be influenced by their own advantage. 
For, atthough many of these have been taught the hopes of 
B future existence, this has been by no means universal; 
and there could be little certainty in the mass of minds 
that the surrender of this life would receive a full com- 
pensation iq another."! 

The iiineity of the altruistic instinct, therefore, seems to 
me proved beyond the possibility of reply. It may be very 
energetic in some individuals, or very weak in others; in this 
it only resembles alt instinctive tendencies. As a genus, this 
instinct comprises several varieties, of a general character, 
such as benevolence, affection, pity, etc. Finally, it is one of 
the elements which make up several composite emotions — 
veneration, admiration, sexual love, etc. 

It remains only to inquire in what form it first made its 
entry into the world, what was its earliest manifestation. 
With regard to this matter, there are only three possible 
hypotheses: those of maternal love, gregarious instinct, and 
tiie very improbable oiips of sexual instinct. The value of 
these hypotheses will be discussed later on, in the chapter 
on moral emotion, which is the natural complement to the 
present One.^ 

' Bain, Eiwlwiu, chap. vi. p, iii. 

^ The pathology of l^nrfer emotion does fid offer sufficitnl interest 
to deicLfi. us. ThtaltruUiic teodeocy may be totally wanting in cutain 
hypociiondriac and demented paii^iiis, who, entrenched in an im- 
penetrable egoism, have undeigane a real "moral ossilicatioa." 
Tenderness majf Isecome sentinunlaHly towards persons, animala 
(icx)phi]y)i a.Qd lliing5 (nostalgia), etci Morel {Efitrfcs clinii/iifs, vol, 
ii. sec, 4) quotes the cxie of n ms-n i>{ high intellectusL capacity, in 
11 bom the most [«tile and ridiculous causes excited absurd aciis di 
lEiisitilM. "The I055 of dcmescic nnirails which he had reared 
threw him into a state of beivildeiment and convulsions of tears, as if 
it had been the denth of Iiii liest friends. I saw him one day almost 
dcjiriijus with grief ai the death of one of the numerous Irc^s wliich he 
Ittipi in his garden," Tills morbid emoiLvity, coincjriin^ wiili con- 
Eenital or ftcqiiireci weakness, and with convnlesceiice or other 
adynamic Plates, throws into telsef, by its exaggeralad ijtiaracief, 
that state of relrtxaiioo which isj a.% w= have seen, one 0/ the princif«l 
marlis uf the tender ennoTioft. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE EGO ANP ITS EMOrtONAL MANIFESTATIONS. 

Redvdble to erte primary fad; tht feeh»g oj jir$ngfk or 
weakness — Positive farm : type, pride. Jis physiological 
and psydwlogieal characleristics. Its relation to joy and 
anger. lis evoiuHon — J^egafive form.' hum'lify. lis 
semi-social character — Pathohgyi positive form: mono- 
mania of power, megalomania — Rxtrtme negative form: 
suicidal tendency— Psydiolsgiml problem of this pradical 
negation of the fundameniai instinct. 



I. 



The English designate by the term of selffeeling, and the 
Germans by that of Silht^<fiihl, a group of sentiments 
directly derived from the ego. I scarcely know what to call 
them: "personal" would be too vague a term, "egoistic" 
tooanibiguous("egotistic" would be better). To identify 
them with pride and its opposite would be to restrict them 
too far, for they have other forms. We might, for want of 
a better, include them under the tenn amour-propre {in its 
etymological meaning, amor praprius), />., satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with one's self, with its different varieties. 

Whatever name we may give ihem, these emotional forms 
are reducible to one primary fact of which they are the 
embodiment in consciousness — viz., the feeling (well- 
founded, or not) of personal strength or weakness, with ihe 
tendency to action or arrest of action which is its motor 
manifestation. We can also, but in a less direct manner, 
connect them with the instinct of conseri'ation, and say, 
Vi'ith Hoffding, that ihey rcsuU from that instinct "arrived 
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at the full consciousness of itself and incarnated in the idea 
of the Ego." 

This group has its peculiar characteristics. U is almost, 
if not quite, exclusively human, while the emotions hitherto 
studied have been as much animal as human. It is late in 
making its appearance (about the end of the third year), 
and is the last in chronological order, except the sex-instinct. 
This is because it soon assumes a reflective character, and 
because it implies that the ego Is constituted and that the 
individual is conscious of himself as sucli. 

The seif-fnHng has two forms, one positive, the other 
negative, of which pride and humility may respectively be 
taken as the types. 

Under its positive form, it has a well-known physiological 
expression,^ which consists of a series of movements tending 
to two ends^(i) Increase in size: the respiration is deep, 
the thorax greatly dilated, the gestures eccentric, and, as it 
were, aggressive, whence the popular expressions "puffed 
up " Of " Swollen " with pride, (a) Increase in height ; the 
body and head are held more erect, the gait is assured, the 
mouth firmly closed, the teeth clenched; in megalomaniacs, 
who present, so to speak, the caricature of pride, theSe traits 
are still further emphasised Some writers note, besides, 
as a specific character, the action of the muscuius superdus, 
which everts the lower lip. 

Psychologically, the feeling of strength is sui generis and 
irreducible. It is related on one side to joy, being the 
sthenic emotion far exeelUncf, on the other to anger, 
because the feeling of superiority soon leads to contempt, 
insolence, brutality, and the exercise of strength under its 
aggressive form. Let us remember that we have, on a 
previous occasion, connected with this feeling the pleasure 
which frequently accompanies satisfied anger. As it 
depends, more than any other primary emotion, on re- 
flection, its development is determined by intellectual 
conditions. 

Is there any equivalent to it among animals? Certain 
facts allow us to suppose that there is. The courteous 
contests of pretended battle, the song, the dances by which 
the males attempt to captivate the females, the triumph oF 
some and the defeat of others, must produce some states 

• See Darwin (chap, iti.) anil Mantfgatia (chap. »iv.]. 
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analogous to pride and humiliation. The arrogant atlitudes 
of the cock and tlie turkey cotk, the ostentatious display 
of ihe peacock, are taken as symbols of fiai/pnde; and if 
the expression of an emotion is that emotion objectivised, 
ve can easily suppose that it exista in some manner. In 
children, the personal feeling is at first connected with the 
exercise of physical strength expended in struggling with 
each other and in games; later on, with personal appeflr- 
arce, clothes and ornaments, especially in girls. In con- 
sequence of an increasing irradiation, the self-feeling 
envelops everything entering into its sphere of nction which 
may help to swell its importance — house, furniture, relations. 
I.ater on comes the consciousness of intellectual force, and 
the advantages procured by it — fame, power, riches, etc. 

As derivative, or different aspects of egotistic emotion, 
under its positive form, ive find pride, vanity, contempt, 
love of glory, ambition, emulation, courage, daring, boldness, 
etc. The special study of each of these feelings belongs 
rather to the moralist than the psychologist^ 

Under its negative form, personal emotion cannot detain 
us lon^, as it would only be a repetition of what we have 
previously studied under the converse aspect. It has for 
its basis a feehng of weakness and impotence. It shows 
itself by diminution or arrest of movement; its gestures are 
concentric, and it consists in belittling instead of aggran- 
dising, of lowering instead of raising. It is related on one 
side to sadness, and on the other to fear ; in short, it is the 
complete antithesis to the positive form. 

From this source flow, with different adaptations, 
humility, timidity, modesty, resignation, patience, mean- 
ness, cowardice, want of self-confidence, etc. Most of these 
marifestaiions are not sinipl*, but result from the combined 
action of several causes, as we shall see later on. 



II, 



The positive or negative feeling of personal strength is a 
normal and healthy emotion when it remains within the 
limits of adaptation ; for it has an individual and even 
social utility. 

J Consult Jamea, /'jiW/o.'ofj', ii. 305, 329; Bain, Emalhns, chap. \. 
li.l J. Sully, PtychaJifify, n. 97 rf J?y. 
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For the iadividualj it is the instinct of Cotiservgticm become 
reflective, and by the consciousness of his strength or weak- 
ness, it permits him to measure his pretensions by his d^ree 
of power. 

Socially, it makes us in a certain measure dependent on 
others. Although strictly egoistic m its origin, se/f-fctling 
cannot develop unless it becomes ego-altruistic, or semi- 
social. According to Bain, self-esteem is a reflective senti- 
mert which consists in judging ourselves as we judge others. 
This opinion has been criticised and scarcely seems tenable, 
in so far, at least, as it takes aivay from amowr proprs its 
instinctive and self-generated character and considers it as a 
return action. However, it is certain that the desire of 
approbation and the fear of blame are the exhrnai elements 
which count in the constitution and consolidation of the 
feeling of self-complacency; praise gives it extension, criti- 
cism impairs and mutilates it. This does not imply any 
great amounl of reflection or culture. The child ia extretnely 
sensitive to the judgment of his equals. Primitive man is 
jmpHsoaed in a network of custom, tradition, ond prejudice 
which he cannot break without incurring excommunication; 
and those people are very rare who content thems-elves with 
their own approbation only. 

But from a semi-social feeling, the lave of ourselves can 
easily become an anti-social feeling. There is no emotion 
which passes so simply and definitely from the normal form 
to passion, and from passion to madness. At the bottom of 
the tendency of tlie €ga to affirm itself there is a potentiality 
of limitless expansion and indefinite radiation, A man 
■whose self-feeling is vigorous resembles those species of 
animals and vegetables which— prolific and of tenacious 
vitality — would, if left to themselves, cover the whole sur- 
face of the globe; his expansion is only kept in check by 
that of others. 

Our path towards the pathology of the subject is already 
marked out. We have, first, the scmi-morbtd forms which 
have been called the monomania of power. Place a man 
in conditions where this tendency to unlimited expansion 
meets with no obstacle, and it will go to any extreme. 
This is tiie case with absolute power. N"o doubt this 
unique and, so to speak, superhtinian position is not of 
itself sufficient. The madness of power {fofit du pattvoir) is 
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the resultant of two factors: first, the character, i.e., the 
■violence of the egoistic appetites, which, continually satis- 
fied, continually increase; while the will, the antagonistic, 
inhibitive force, keeps on diminishing ; sod nest, external 
circumstances-^the absence of all restraint, of any equal 
power which might overawe by threats. A religious sanc- 
tion, Or the fear of a political catastrophe, has restrairied 
more than one, and limited that unbridled tendency which 
is only the egifs fefling of its own power carried to the 
acute stage. It is needless to give examples from history, 
for they are known to every one.'^ 

Self-feeling, under its positive form, has its ultimate in- 
carnation in a well-known pathological manifestation — tlie 
delusion of greatness, or megalomania. Perhaps, indeed, in 
this case, the exaggeration produced by disease shows itself 
most clearly and without altering the original. 

Megalomania is met with in general paralysis of the 
insane as a transitory phase; but especially in systematised 
chronic delusions (pjiraima). We may pass over the period 
of incubation, which is often melancholic j thus, in a case of 
persecution-delusions, the patient is at first tormented by 
vague suspicions; he accuses no one in particular, he has 
as yet no accredited enemies j but one day he discovers 
them, and nothing will ever divert his thoughts from them 
again. Then, in some cases, the disease passing through 
another evolutionary stage, he arrives, by logical deduction, 
at the conclusion that it is his great merit, his high position, 
which are exciting jealousy. Thenceforth megalomania is 
fully developed ; the subject thinks himself a millionaire, an 
unrecognised genius, a great inventor, a ting, the pope, or 
even the Deity. 

There is nothing more characteristic than such a descrip- 
tion as the following, which has often been drawn up, and 
is yet another proof that emotion, its expressive and its 
physiological bases, are but parts of the same phenomenon. 
"He walks with head erect, with assurance; his speech is 
laconic and imperious, he seeks solitude, and is full of 
contempt for the society which surrounds him. His style 

' For delails on this pn'mt the reodet shoiitii consult Ireland, Tie 
Blet on tilt Biciiti, p. SS [where he will find a siudy of tlie Qesara, the 
Hindoo Sultans, Iv.in Uie TctiJIile, etc.), ain<l Jacoby, Elmlti itir ht 
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oF dress is in accordance with Hie tendency of hts aberration. 
Like the maniac, he is restlessly active; but, in Uitn, no 
movement is foTtuitoiis or without a moiivej his will 
is always active, his actions have a definite aim ; if 
he shows violence, it is in order to ensure tlie execution of 
his commands, to show that he has strength suflicieTit to 
annihilate everything; it Js not a destructive spirit which 
animates him, but the necessity for showing his power. 
The functions of the assimilative life have undergone no 
alteration ; they take place, as a rule, with perfect regularity. 
It seems as if the expansive form of their feelings, their 
contentment with themselves, the extreme and unbroken 
satisfaction surrounding their life, imparted to the organic 
vital apparatus a surplus of activity, resulting, in a manner, 
in an excess of health." Freqi-ent cases of longevity 
among megalomaniacs have been noted. Finally, the 
following observation has its value, on account of the 
change — at once organic and psychic — there recorded: — 
"We have watched a patient who, after having suffered 
from melancholia for several years, suddenly became 
megalomaniac. His constitution had undergone great 
alterations, and his health was much weakened, so that he 
became S chTonic raelaricholic; but so soon as his mental 
affection took on the character of megalomania he was not 
long in acquiring new vigour."^ 

We might add that the tendency of men is rather to 
pride, of women to vanity, which favours the views of those 
who maintain that madness is often only the exaggeration of 
the habitual character : it is sufficient to have shown that 
the feehng (though illusory) of personal strength in an 
extreme degree is only the normal state amplified, but not 
changed. 

III. 

It may seem strange to close this chapter by some 
remarks on a phenomenon which, both by its internal 
and exteraal characteristics, belongs to the class of irresist- 
ible tendencies— the fatal impulse to suicide. Its affinity 
wilh homicidal obsession is undeniable, as is proved by the 
persons who are tormented, in turn, by the craving to kill 

' Dagonet, Traiif det malatihs mentales, pp. ^taetsfj. 
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uthers iiiid to kill themselves. However, if self-love, in ia 
positive form, reaches its culminating point in megalomania, 
it seems to mc quite legi tiniate to maintain that self-feeling, 
under its nega.tive form, attains its supreme negation in 
suicide. 

Without insisting on a. merely accessory point, it is 
certain that suicide, as a manifestation of emotional life, 
brings us face to face with a psychological problem as 
yet insufficiently noticed. If there is an incontestable 
fact — one which, even among the ancients, was familiar 
to triteness — it is that in every animal the fundamental, 
ineradicable instinct is that of self-preservation, of ex- 
isting, and persisting in existence. Now, suicide, whether 
voluntary or unrefiecting, deliberate or impulsive, is the 
negation of the fundamental tendency, not a theoretic or 
partial negation, or one in word only, but in deed and 
absolute. And the sacrifice of life is not subordinated to 
some other end which acts by superior attraction, such as 
devotion to a beliuf, to friends, to humanity, to one's 
country, it is a suppression pure and simple, a liberation 
desired in and for itself. 

The ethnological, moral, and social study of suicide docs 
rot form part of our subject, having already been fully 
worked out.^ Our aim is merely the psychological probleuij 
which we fnust now define with more precision. 

The act of suicide results from two very different mental 
states, that of reflection and that of impulsion. 

In deliberate, reflective, voluntary suicide there is a 
struggle between two factors: the instinct of conservation 
and the insupportable state caused by pain (incurable 
disease, ruin, misery, grief, frustrated ambition, dishonour). 
Reflection decides, and as pain is always a beginning of 
destruction, it prefers a total and rapid destruction to a 
partial and slow one. The act is rational, since it tends 

' Among ttie veiy copious exbling liteialute on suicide X mnst 
mention Morsclli's Enoao^aph, // Suieidin, in whicEi the various 
caas«E — cosmic, ttlrnic, agciaili biological, a.n.d psychulogiHl — are 
studied in gicat deL3.iI. His principal thearotical conclusions are — ( 1) 
Among al] civilised nations suicide incieases mote rapidly than (he 
geomctiical rilio of ihe population and the general moitiility ; (2) 
soicides are at inverse propoition to homiddes-at any given lime or in 
KDy given country. Thii lii-st ''law" hu been strongly canteiiLed by 
Tatde and otheis, 
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towards the lesser evil, ot al least what is judged lo be 

.&uch. 

Impulsive suicidt; is harder to explain. A man throws 
ttimsetr suddenly out of a wiadow, poisons himself, cuts 
his throat. In s.oine cases, death has been premcdita-ted, 
but always appears as a compelling, inevitable force, in- 
exorably claiming its victim: ihe epithet "irresistible" 
says everything. To the outside spectator the act appears 
motiveless, without reason, without cause. It is all the 
more surprising that the struggle, in this ca&e^ is no longer 
between instinct and reflection, but between two instincts, 
the conservative and the destmctive, of which the one which 
usually is the strongest succumbs, and the individual luras 
against bbiself the destructive tendency originally destined 
to act on others- 
Yet the psychology of deliberate suicide gives us the 
key to that of the impulsive variety. What in the first ease 
results from conscious, clear, reasoned motives, results in 
the second from blind, obscure, unconscious states : it is an 
act of organic life, and its cause is found in coen^sthesia. 
Impulsive suicide is the expression of the destructive 
process, slow, permanent, dimly felt, going on in the 
depths of the organism. Any one who presses in rage on 
an aching tooth, who rolls on the ground, strikes hi& head 
against the wall, or mutilates himself, is attempting an in- 
stinctive though absurd reaction in order to get rid of his 
pain. These are modified forms, it is true, but they will 
servt to show that the man who yields to an overmastering 
impulse to strangle or drown himself seeks a deliverance of 
the same kind. 

Leaving degeneration (which is perpetually being dragged 
into this question) out of account, observation shows us 
that the difference between the two forms of suicide is 
reduced to that between psychic and purely organic causes. 
Impulsive suJcide flourishes best on the soil of melan- 
cholia and hypochondria — /,^., in states which involve 
deep dejection and a disorganisation of vital action. We 
may also notice the part played (as was long ago pointed 
out) by heredity, the descendants of suicidal ancestors often 
killing themselves at the same age and in the same manner 
as the latter;' now, psychological heredity is baaed on 
' Fw further (]eLAi]:i see mj JJcri^ili psythtfo^i'ijut, ?a.tl I., chap, viij, 
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organic Finally, the automatic character of these impulses 
approximates them to the class of reflex actions, attempts 
at suicide being repeated in the same form during a 
recurrence of the same circumstances — c.,?;, somnambulisoi, 
intoxicauon, the menstrual period. All these character- 
istics assign to irresistible suicide an organic origin, which 
is equivalent to saying that its ultimate cause lies in 
temperament The conservative instinct exists in all men, 
but it may exist in any degree. In some there is an innate 
joy of life Capable of resisting all disasters ; in Otliers, a 
constitutional melancholy, or (which comes to the same 
thing) the eonservatiie insiimt is very weak and yields to 
the least shock. Impulsive suicide represents &elf-feeling at 
its last stage of regressioi:!, or, in other wo-rdsj at its negative 
■extreme. 



^ 
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THK SEXUAL INSTINCX 



lis phydolo^ — Its evolution: Inslinciive period — Etmthnal 
period iltidividual ckaue) — Inidkehial period {Flalonic 
late) — Ili patkoio^y — How am sexual iiisiinct deviate 
from ike normal course? — Aiiafi/iriical and social carries 
— Psyckolo^cal causes: ifl) unconscious, {d) coicsctous. 



I. 



The sex-ill St inct, the last in chronological order with man 
and the highec animals, givtis rise to the emotion of love 
wiili its numerous individual varieties. Most psycholoyisls 
have l)t;en very sparing of dytails where it is concerned, and 
otic might mention Certain voluminous treatises which 
contain no mention of it. Is this through ejiaggerated 
delicacy ? Or is it because the authors thinlc thai their place 
has been usurped by the novelists who have so obstinately 
confined themselves to the study of this passion ? But the 
novelist's niode of analysis is different from the psychological 
mode, and does not exclude it. 

Sexual love being an emotion whose evolution is com- 
plete, it is impossible to determine the physiological and 
])sychical signs suiting all cases, from the blind instinct to 
the most refined and intellectualised forms. Nevertheless, 
ihere ace certain specific characters which it always pre- 
serves, one spticial mark which is never effaced throughout 
its various metamorphoseSH and that is, its origin. For the 
moment, let us take as typical the common and average 
forms wliich, as we shall see later on, arc met with half-way, 



as wd follow the evoJuiion of sexual love from the lowest lo 
the highest. 

[. Though neil-her James nor Lange has cited it among 
\m typical cases, love is certainly one of the emotiotis which 
express most clearly the state of the organism, and offec the 
dearest proof in favour of their theory. Let the reader 
suppress, in imagination, all the physiological manifestations 
which accompany it. Wiiat remains? not even the con- 
sciousness of a vague attraction, for that supposes an actual 
or nascent movement. 

Love, as a sthenic emotion, presents physical character- 
istics which connect it on the one hand with joy, on the 
other with tenderness, which have already been describi;d. 
The circulation is accelerated, sometimes to an eiitreme 
degree, the lespiiation likewise, and they react on the 
organic functions. (We have already seen how, in many 
animals, the period of iove corresponds to deeply-seated 
chemical modifications — usually of a to:(ic charactei^in 
the organism.) We find, further, movements of mutual 
repulsion, or of mutual attraction, the dominant part plavt;jl, 
by touch resumed in its essential organ, the hand, caressei;, 
embraces, fusion; the movcnoents of attraction being all the 
more noisy and violent, in proportion as the instinct pre- 
dominates. Finally, as the specific mark, we find a particular 
state of the sexual organs, varying from slight excitement to 
paroxysm. This disturbance, ^whether strong or weak, — 
even when it has no echo in the consciousness, inSuences 
the unconscious activity.' 

If from the organic, motor, and vaso^motor manifestations 
we pass to the nervous centres, where impressions are 
received and movements initiated, we can find scarcely any- 
thing but hypotheses. One point only has been fixed since 
Budge's researches: the existence in the spinal cord of a 
centre or an area on the level of the fourth lumbar vertebra, 
which governs the movements of the sexual act. Its psycho- 
logical function is slight or non-existent; it is properly an 

* M. Pierie Janet mentions the case of a woman in whoni " ihe family 
feelinggi, ihe aReciive emotions, modesty, asd Che sensi liven ess. of ihe 
geniial argiuis appeared and disappeared ^imultajieouBly-'' He add^: 
" Which of these phenomena hiinES l^c oihci= in its train ? Is tjcoiial 
sensibiliCy a ccniie launJ which oihci ,ps]^chd logical bi^tithescs ate 
cotistf ucled ? I Uiaw no conduiioa," — £fai iHfnta.1 ties HytlirHquay 
i. j)p. 21;, ii», 
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inslinctive centrej whose action is not obstructed by the 
removal of the cerebral hemispheres and the cerebellum, in 
the inferior vertebrates, and even in the dog, as proved by 
the e}(periment5 of Goltz and others. Some authors admit, 
without precise localisation, a second centre, situated neat 
the ganglia at the base of the encephalon, which they 
suppose to be the seat of the brute sensations and their 
corresponding movements, and in rdation with the centres 
of olfactory and visual sensations. This centre would have 
a psychological value. Lastly, a third and last centre in 
the cortical layer, the organ of perception properly so called, 
and of the revival of images. Nothing precise is known as 
to its position, whether it is localised in a certain area, or 
diffused. On this point we find nothing but hypotheses — 
if so much as that. The occipital lohes, the neighbourhood 
of the olfactory centre, have been suggested, hut these are 
extremely doubtfuL We have to be content with the 
admission that, from the genital organs, impressions are 
first transmitted to the lower or spinal centre, which 
exercises a reflex action on the corresponding systems of 
vascular, motor, and secretory innervation, and thence — 
whether there is an intermediate centre, or not — reach the 
Cerebral cortex, \yhere they produce a more or less definite 
state of consciousnesBj according to circumstances. 

Anatomy and physiology are not the only sciences con- 
cerned in this question; for if Che existence of these super- 
posed centres, connected with each other, though distinct in 
function, were thoroughly established, this would give us 
certain landmarks, and lay down fixed conditions, or stages, 
in the development of sexual etnotion, which may result 
from a state of the organs (instinctive form) or from an 
external perception, or from a pure representation (imagin- 
ative love). In the absence of an anatomical basis which 
might serve for the normal psychology of the subject, and 
still better for the comprehension of the pathological facts, 
let us follow the evolution of sexual love so far as observa- 
tion enables us to do so. It has already been sketched in 
the Introduction, but too briefly for our present purpose. 

z, We have distinguished, in this psychological evolution, 
three principal periods: the instinctive, the emotional, and 
the intellectualised. 

Taking the question at its remotest origin, some naturalists 
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and idlilosi^pliurs a^sst;it that the equiva]t:ntS' of se.>Ajal iittrac- 
rion exist in living beings devoid of nervous systems, in 
vegetable or animal micro-organisms. "It is curious," says 
Balbiani, " to find, in beings who from their smali size, and 
the external simplicity of thetr organisation, have been 
placed by all zoologists at the furthest limit of the animal 
world, actions denoting the existence of phenon^enn 
analogous to those by which the sex-inslinct manifests 
itself in a great number of ntetazoa. . . . Thus, with 
the paraniKcids, at the moment of propagation ... a 
higher instinct seems to govern these little animals; they 
seek and pursue each other, they go from one to another, 
feeling each other with their cilia, cling to one another for 
some instants in the attitude of sexual approach, and then 
let go in order to seize each other again. These singular 
games, by which these animalcules seem in turn to provoke 
one another to the act of copuktion, often last for several 
days before the act becomes definitive." Other facts of the 
same nature have been cited. Finally, it has been said that 
" the coupling of the two sexual elements is analogous to the 
coupling of the two animals whence these elements are 
derived : the spermatozoid and the ovule do on a small 
scale what the two individuals do on a large one ; the 
spermatic element, in directing itself towards the ovule 
which it is to fertilise, is animated by the same sexual 
instinct which guides the complete being towards thf female 
of the same species." ^ 

If we confine ourselves to the micro-organisms, these 
facts of sexual attraction have been interpreted in two ways, 
as we have already seen — one psychological, the other 
chemical Some, as we have just heard, admit a desire, an 
elective action, a choice, quoting in support of this not 

• This psychological thesis has been maintained, in all its rigour, by 
Delbffiiif: " That girl and that younp man, in being aiiracied la one 
anoEher, obey ttie will, unknown lo both, oi~ a spermalozoid, a.a ovule. 
Eat it may be taken as certain thai this will is oot unknown either to 
the spermatozoid or the ovule ; both know what they want, and seek it. 
To this end they give their orders to their respective braina through the 

medium of llie heart, and the braio obeys, without knowing why. 

SoniEtinies ii imagines that it has been convinced by reason and explains 
its own choice to itaelf. At bottom it has b«er but an HHcenuioui 
instrument in the hand of on imperceptible workman who knew both 
what he wanted and what he was doing." (Rei'ite phUmvphi'im, 
March 1S9I1 p. 257- J 
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only Llie pheiioiii'eiia. of generation, but sevecal others : as 
tlie hiibitat, the use of a ct;rUiii sub^ta.iice in the (ormattoti 
of [he carapace, the movements of ccrtahi micro-organisms 
ill seeking and seizing a determined prey. Oth«rs reject 
tliis p&ychology, wliicli tbey c^U anthropottiorphisiu,, aiid 
maintain that chemical action is sufficient lo explain ihc 
whole. Pfeffer had already shown, as far as generation is 
concerned, thac the spetmalozoids of the cryptogamia are 
attracted by certain chemical substances varying according 
to the vegetable species. More recently, Maupas and 
Verworn, who have successively studied the alleged cases 
of choice, ehminate all psychical elements and reduce the 
whole to a purely mechanical process. 1 am inclined lo 
adopt the second opinion, while recognising that, as far as 
problems of origin are concerned, we decide by probabilities 
rather than proofs. 

Above this chemical or organic attraction we find the sex- 
institict properly so called, which, with its numberless 
adaptationsj embraces the whole animal world. It is 
useless lo prove that this instinct is fata], blind, not 
acquired, anterior to all experience; but, as by its nature 
it consists essentially of motor manifestations, its psychology 
is scanty enough. Some remarks on this point may not be 
without advantage. In fact, as regards tlie problem of 
insdnct, an entirely new position has been taken up, 

During the first half of this century the inneity of in- 
stinct was placed in the order of cognition, while recent 
psychology places it in the order of movements, or, to be 
more accurate, in a fixed relation between certain states of 
consciousness and certain movements. According to Che 
first hypothesis, stated in a masterly manner by F. Cuvier, 
instinct consists in images, or innate and constant sensa- 
tions, which determine to action in the same manner as 
ordinary sensations; it is "a sort of vision, a dream, 
analogous to somnambulism." According to the second 
hypothesis, sensations, perceptions, and images excite move- 
ments determined by the organisation, as in the case of 
ducklings when they see the water, the kitten scenting a 
mouse, the squirrel laying up its winter store. There are 
no innate representations, or even innate movements, but a 
pr« -established relation between some fortuitous impres- 
sions and a group of movements : instinct is the innale 
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iiwtor reaclion to an external or internal excitement; it 
results from the nature of the animal. The impression 
only pulls the trigger and the shot is fired. Like every 
other instinct, that of sex consists in a fixed rtlalwn 
between internal sensations coming from the genital organs, 
or tactile, visual or olfactory perceptions on the one hand, 
and movements adapted to an end on the other. As far 
as it is an instinct, it is that and nothing but that. In the 
immense majority of animals, and frequently in men, it 
does not rise above this level; in plainer words, it is 
not accompanied by any tender emotion. The act once 
accomplished, there is separation and oblivion. More than 
tills, in some cases there is not even indifference, but 
hostility: the males of the queen bee are put to deatli as 
useless, and it is well known that the mate of the female 
sf>ider often runs the rislc of being devoured. 

Sexual love corresponds to a higher form of evolution- 
Over and above instinct, it implies the addition of a certain 
degree of tender feeling. Ic is not therefore a simple 
emotion, even in the tolerably numerous species of animals 
in which it can he studied In man, more especially in 
civilised man, its complexity becomes extreme. The 
analysis made by Herbert Spencer Js well known and 
somewhat lengthy, yet I do not hesitate to transcribe it, 
since I can find no other to equal it, nor any point which 
could be added or subtracted i — - 



*' . . , The passioD which Unites the sexes ... is habitually 
spoken of as though it were a simple feeling ; where<ts it is 
the most compound, and therefore the most poiverfnl,_of a^\ the 
feelings. Added to the purely physical elements of it arc fir^l 
to be noticed those highly complex impressions produced by 
personal beauty, around which are aggregated a variety of 
pleasurable ideas, not in themselves amatory, but which have 
an organised relation to the amatory feeling-. With this there 
is united the complex sentiment which we term affection— a 
sentiment which, as it can esist between those of the same ses, 
must be regarded as an independent sentiment, but one which 
is here greatly exalted. Then there is the sentiment of admir- 
ation, respect, or reverence j in iiseif one of considerable power, 
and which, in this relation, becomes in a high degree active. 
Then comes next the feeling called love of approbaLioii, To be 
preferred above all the world, and (hat by one admired beyimd 
all others, is \o have the love of approbation gratifipd in a 
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degree passing everj* previous espeiience, espccialiy as there Is 
that indirect gratification or it which results from the preference 
being witnessed by unconcerned persons. Further, the allied 
emotion of self-esteem comes iato play. To have succeeded in 
gaining such att;ichment from, and sway over, another, is a 
proof of power which cannot fail agreeably to e.tcite the amour 
proprt. S'ct again, the proprietary feeling has its share in the 
general activity: there is the pleasure ol possession; the two 
belong: to each other. Once niore, the relation allows of an 
extended liberty of action. Towards otber persons a restrained 
behaviour is requisite. Round each there is n subtle boundary 
that may not be crossed — an individuality on which none may 
trespass. But in this case the barriers are thrown down, and 
thus the love of unrestrained activity is gratified. Finally, there 
is an exalLicion of the sympathies. Egoistic pleasures of all 
kinds are doubled by another's sympathetic participation, and 
the pleasures of another are added to the egoistic pleasures. 
Tlius, round the physical feeling forming the nucleus of the 
whole, are gathered! the feelings produced by personal beauty ; 
that constituting- simple attachment, those of reverence, of love 
of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, of love of freedom, 
of sympnthy. These, all greatly exalted, and severally teiiding 
to reflect their excitements on one anoihcr, unite to fonn the 
mental state we call love. And as each of them is itself com- 
prehensive of mull itudi nous states of consciousness, we may 
say that this passion fuses into one immense aggregate most of 
the -elementary e^ccitations of ivhldi we are capable; and that 
hence results its irresistible power."' 

This evolutionary moment gives the complete type of 

love. As it goes on, a breach of equilibrium is produced 
at the expense of the physiological and instinctive elements, 
which gradually efihce themselves before a more and more 
intellectualised image. 

Certainly, there lies at the root of aUlove the unconscious 
search for an ideal, but for an ideal perceived in a concrete, 
personal form, incarnate for the moment in an individual. 
By a process of mental abstraction similar to that which 
draws from perceptions the most general ideas, the concrete 
image is transformed into a vague scheme, a concept, an 
absolute ideal, and we have a purely intellectual, Platonic, 
mystical love; the emotion is totally intellectualised Let us 
remark that this last stage of evolution is not so very rara 
Not only do we meet with it sporadically, but it ha^ been 

' Priucifics of Ptycho/osy, vnl. i., 5 215. 
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fixeiJ and expressed, at certain moDients of historj', in 
institutions, such os the chivalric love, of which Geoffrey 
Rudel seeking the Lady of Tripoli is the most perfect 
example; the iroubadoiirs, the Provencal Courts of Love, 
deciding that true love cannot exist in marriage, and 
excludes all cohabitation, etc. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to be misled by appearances. Platonic and 
mystic lovers have always maintained that their sentiment is 
perfectly pure, and has nothing in common with the senses; 
ihe contrn.ry opinion seeming to them a profanation and 
a sacrilege, Yet lio\¥ could love exist without physical 
conditions, however attenuated we may suppose them? If 
they are wanting, all we have or can have is a purely 
intellectual slate, the representation of an ideal conceived 
but not felt. Besides, we have more satisfactory evidence 
than suppositions and arguments; facts of tolerably frequent 
occurrence show how rapidly we may fall fi-om the idtal 
plane. It is only because all the circumstances are in its 
favour that the fall is so easy,' 

In this ascending evolution from the instinctive to the 
idealistic form there is a decisive moment — vik,, the 
appearance of the individual choice. This is the special 
criterion which differentiates instinct from emotion. Sexual 
instinct contents itself with a specific satisfaction; sexual 
love does not. And as choice manifests itself atnong 
the superior representatives of the animal kingdom, not 
only by sanguinary combats between the males, or by 
the more pacific tournaments which precede sexual selec- 
tion, but, in the absence of all rivalry and competition, 
by the exclusive preference of one male for one female, 
chosen among many others whom he might possess, we 
may admit a forim-i that primitive humanity must very 
soon have left behind the stage of Venus Voigrvaga. We 
know that Schopenhauer, and after him Hartmann, have 
tried to determine the reasons of choice; but such attempts 
must always be partial failures, because we can never be sure 
of discovering all the unconscious factors. 

For the rest, the psychology of love contains many 
other mysteries. Whence com« the blind violence which 
astonishes and sometimes terrifies the calm spectator? 

• Vfx some curious oliscrnlions on ihia point ste eapecully Morcau 
[of Tours), Piy^holo^s taarhiiie, pp. 264-37*, 
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"Bain thinks it can be explained by the coHoenlration of 
ihc attention on an individual, and by the fact that intensity 
and unity of object are associated in love. But thk applies 
also to other passions, such as ambition and hatred. Herbert 
Spencer, in the analysis already quoted, attributes it to the 
complexity of the passion, love being an aggregate of hetero- 
g-ftneous tendencies all converging to one end and carrying 
th« individual in the same direction. At bottom, the irre- 
sistible element is in the sexual instinct, and only exists in 
virtue of it; instinctive activity alone hiis such power. This 
is what Schopenhauer calls, in metaphysical terms, the Genius 
of the species, which makes of the individual an instrument 
for the furtherance of its ends. We might also call it, in 
biological terms, according to the hypothesis of Weismann 
now in vc^ue : the continuity of the germ-plasm which 
energetically manifests and affirms itself, safeguarding the 
rights of the species against individual fancies. But all 
these metaphors explain nothing, add nothing to the simple 
verification of the fact. Sexual instinct remains the centre 
round which everything revolves ; nothing exists but through 
it. Character, imagination, vanity, imitation, fashion, lime, 
place, and many other individual circumstances or social 
influences give to love — as emotion or passion — an un- 
limited plasticity. It is the task of the novelists to describe 
all its various shapes, and one which they have not failed to 
perform. 

n. 

Though love, even in its average manifestations, is insep- 
arable from obsession and impulsion, I see in these twsi 
characteristics no legitimate reason for placing it unre- 
strictedly—as some writers have been pleased to do — in the 
category of pathology.^ It has its natural end, and tends to 
fulfil it by appropriate means. Every one knows that it 
sometimes reaches the confines of madness; but in this it 
does not differ from the majority of the emotions. There 
axe the impulsive and irresistible forms of love (erotomania), 
but they remain within natural limits ; the true pathology of 
love is elsewhere — outside nature. 

1 See Danville, Psythohgii cifHantQur, cb. vi., for a detailed disciis- 
dan of IhU question, which Ih? author nlsg answers in the negnlive. 



On the deviations and mtervereions of the sexual instinct 
so many observations have been published, — especially in 
our own day, — so many boobs writt-eti, so many medico-legal 
theses discussed, that we might think the psychology of the 
subject had thereby been cleared up. Nothing of the sort; 
and it is this alone which interests us. 

Reduced to its simplest expression, the psychological 
problem is this; The sex-instinct having a clearly defined 
and easily-verifiable end, how can it deviate thererrom? 
Other instincts — that of conservation under its offensive and 
defensive forms, that of self-feeling — -have no mechanism 
exclusively appropriated to them, and are susceptible of 
various and multiple adaptations. This, on the contrary, 
is confined by nature within strict limits. No doubt every 
instinct has its oscillations; but it is only the means which 
vary, the end remains the same. The ant, the bee, the 
beaver, the spider, modify their manner of acting in accord- 
ance with their environment, because they are confronted 
with the dilemma that they must either adapt themselves 
or perish ; but they always arrive at the sanie end. The 
nutritive instinct in man utilises animah and vegetables — ■ 
the raw caterpillars of the savage or the scientific cookery of 
the civilised miin — but the same end is always aimed at and 
attained. With the deviations — at least the extreme ones — 
of the sex-instinct it is otherwise: everything chanjies, means 
and end alike. The normal end, generation and the per- 
petuity of the species, is Ignored or annihilated. This 
aspect of the question does not appear to me to have been 
sufficiently noticed- How can an instinct so solidly based, 
and having its own special mechanism, go astray? 

This subject deserves a purely psychological monograph, 
a very difficult piece of work for which this is not the 
proper place. I would only seek to inquire into the 
principal causes of the alteration of this instinct. I shall 
cite no facts — they are .sufficiently well known, or will suggest 
themselves ; besides, the choice lies between excessive 
abundance and nothing. I pass over the extreme cases, 
those of necrophily, or of sexual erethism accompanied by 
a craving for violence, desttuction^ or blood. These are the 
ec[iiivalent of the animal niiinifestations already mentioned, 
in which the state of general excitement, so far from pro- 
ducing tenderness, awakeng by preference the aggressive 

17 
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tendencies. These are merely insane impulses. I am 
limiting myself to deviations and inlerversions— j>., to cases 
where the natural mechanism of instinct is falsified {excita- 
tions ca.used by impressions having nothing to do with 
sexuality, attraction towards the same sex, etc.). 

We may pass over in silence the general causes, which 
are not particularly instructive : degeneracy, brought in, as 
usual, to serve as an explanalion, and heredity, which is no 
explanation at all, beiny^ merely a repetition, and brings us 
back to the primary case, which stales the question afresh. 
The inquiry can only be profitable when directed to par- 
ticular causes. 

1. One principal anatomical and physiological cause is 
found in the conformation of the genital organs: arrest of 
development, incomplete sexuality, hermaphrodism, mal- 
formation.s, etc. This is the simplest and most easily- 
verifiable cause, and is found to be sufficient in some cases. 
The action, from below upwards, of the organ and its lower 
centre on the brain, is no longer norma! ; the conditions of 
existence of the instinct are absent or altered. 

2. Other causes are not so easily assignable. One of a 
sociological order may be indicated : it is known what takes 
place when a number of individuals of th« same sex are 
shut up together, as in boarding-schools, convents, prisons, 
barracks, ships on long voyages. But the most numerous 
causes are of psychological origin, and we may divide them 
into unconscious and conscious. 

3. The existence of the unconscious, and tSierefoce in- 
voluntary, causes is rather suspected than proved. They 
consist in strange associations of ideas formed at the period 
of puberty, whose ultimate reason eludes observation; they 
might h<i compared to certain cases q{ ainHtloH ioioree, when 
a connection is formed between a sound and a colour, 
apparently fortuitous, but in reality resting on a common 
emotional basis. More than this, observation seems to 
show that, at a much eaHierage, \\\ the fifth or sixth year, 
there are apt to occur "unconscious genital impulses pro- 
voking associations of idtas which frequently serve, in later 
years, ^•AS.s^ibstraiuni toonr sentiments and volitions. Most 
of these associations are unstablo, and remain outside the 
coriBciousness. In the degenerate they take on the im- 
pulsive and overpowering character which distinguishes 
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their psychology; their intensity expresses the di^gree of 
consciousness which accompanies theim, the recollection 
which is stili connected with them, even the importance 
they assunie in later exislence. The existence oF an 
unconscious sub -personality directing the ■conscious one 
manifests itself here rather than elsewhere with undeniable 
clearness." ' 

4. There remain the conscious voluntary causes which are 
the converse of the physical causes, representing an action 
from above downwards of the superior centres on the 
inferior centre and the organs. It is here that instinct 
finds- itself in conflict with its most redoubtable enemyf 
the intense and persistent image. In predisposed subjects 
the creative power of the imagination works at some con- 
striction on an erotic theme, as in others it produces a 
mechanical! invention, a work of art, a scientific discovery. 
Every vivid image tends to realise itself j in the present case 
it has the power to divert instinct from its natural channel 
if its motor power is stronger, and the sexual instinct has 
not in all men an equal stability. 

I do not think, however, that these causes are sufficient 
to explain everything, even if we take account of imitation 
which fixes itself in custom, and of the contagion of example. 
If the facts were taken in detail, omitting nothing, we should 
meet with more than one embarrassing coaiplicatioii. Thus, 
sesual aberrations are found in animals, though of hut 
moderate intelligence and hving quite free from con- 
straint Can we, considering tliis, throw all |lie bUmc 
on imagination? They are also found among primitive 
races: the Huns, say ancient historians, had made of 
unnatural love a regiriar institution; can we blame civilisa- 
tion i* Many other difficollies of this kind might be raised; 
but I may remind the reader that patholoijy is only intro- 
duced into this work by way of elucidation, and it seems to 
me that, in the present subject, it receives from normal 
psychology more light than it throws on it. 

' PalletnagOS, Dlghihis it Dhiquitihrh, p. 327, 





CHAPTER VII. 

TRANSITION FROM THE SIMPLE TO THE COMPLEX 
EMOTIONS. 

The coiHpUx eniatiom ate diyi7>ed ffem tfie simpU (i ) 'Sj' ^'U' 
of complete evahiiien I in a homogeneous form! Examples 
■ — In a htter&gemoics form: Examples — (2) 6y arrest 
of devslopment — (3) by eomposithn; tws forms — Com- "^ 
position iry mixture; with convergent elements; teiih 
divergent elements — Composition by combination {sub- 
iimify, humour) — Modesty — Is it an instinct I — 
Hypotheses as to its origin, 

Having studied in succession each of the tendencies which 
we look upon as incapable of further analysis, together 
with the simple emotion which expresses each, we now 
pass to the composite emotions. There is nO need to 
point out that a simple emotion (fearj anger, etc.) is, in 
itseir, a very complex phenomenon, and that "simple" 
means irredncihle by analysis to any other emotion. All 
those which do not present this chsracteristic are complex; 
The problem to be stated, then, is this : How have the 
secondary and derivative emotions arisen from the primary 
or principal ones? Since it is admitted that these are 
typical emotions, and, on the other hand, the observation 
or human hfe shows us numerous emotional states, with 
their individual varieties and gradatLons, their trans- 
formations in the course of ages, how has this multiplicity 
been produced? 

It is und'Cr this form that the masters, of the seventeenth 
century had stated the question, and I lake it up agaioj 
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because this method seems to me fur superior to that of 
classiftcations, which has since becoQie prevalent. We 
know that Descartes admitted only six primary passions^ 
admiration, lovi;, hatred, desire, joy, and sadness. "All the 
others," he says, "are composed of some out of these 
six, or else they are differont species of the same, and 
derived from them;"' and he goes on to describe about 
forty. Spinoza admits only three principal: desire, joy, 
and sadness, whence he deduces the others, which, after 
eliminating some repetitions, amount to forty-sis. How- 
ever, it is not very clearly shown hy what method these 
philosophers determine their primary passions; it seems 
as though the criterion were their extremely general 
character, except in the case of admiration. As for the other 
passions, they are deduced, and in order to show this cleatiy, 
Spinoaa always takes care in his definitions to connect the 
primary with the derived passion. Thus: "Fear is an 
ill-assured sadness, arising from the Idea of some past or 
future tWingof which we are in some doubt as to the result." 
In short, their method is geometrical and deductive, 
especially in the Ethics; but we can, with slight modifica- 
tions, adapt it to the fikigencies of experimental psychology. 
Thus we have determined the primary emotions by deriva- 
tion, from Che chronological order of their appearance, not 
by their e^itremely general character. As for the derivative 
emotions, we are about to stek to determine the very 
various conditions of their genesis, not by way of deduction, 
but by that of analysis or synthesis based on observation, 
i.e., as far as possible by a genetic method. We have 
elsewhere spoken of classification and the insurmountable 
difficulties inherent in it; accordingly, the aim which we 
propose to ourselves is not, given a composite emotion, to 
determine its genus and species, but to Vna-^' from wkal 
prmary emotion, and in what tnniiuer, it is deri&d. 

These n.itural methods of transition from the simple to the 
complex seems to me ciipable of being ranged under three 
heads: (i) evolution, (2) arrest of development, (3} compo- 
sition (mixture and com hi nation). These three methods 
may act separately or conjointly; the more complex emotions 
are usually the result of their co-operation. We shall 
examine them in succession. 

' Traiti itcs Paisiam, 5cc. (19. 
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The transition by evolution, complete or incomplete, is 
the simplest and most general case. It consists, like all 
evolution, in the passage from simplicity to complexity, from 
the undifferentiated to the differentiated, from the lower to 
the higher. It: depends on the intellectual development, 
and is based on the law of transference already described 
(Pt. L, chap. xii.J, which is its active and unconscious in- 
strument. Howevt^r feeble the development of the emotions 
may be in any race or individual it is never entirely wanting 
(idiots excepted), because the events of national and indi- 
vidud life have always some variety and some changes of 
aspect, which influence the emotional life. 

It is convenient to distinguish two cases, according as the 
evolution takes place in a homogeneous or a heterogeneous 
form, 

I, Evolution in /totfio^Jteous /orni.— The primary emotion 
remains identical with itself, through the whole course of 
evolution; it only increases in complexity. Here are some 
examples : ' 

^Esthetic emotion has its origin in a surplus of activity 
expending itself in a particular direction, under the influence 
of the creative imagination; and it preserves this funda* 
mental character from the drawings scratched on flints by 
quaternary man, or the symbolic dances of savages, through 
the classic ages, to the quintessential refinements of the 
decadents. It is true that all are not disposed to admit 
this: a person of delicate artistic temperament, brought up 
in a very cLiltured environment, and suddenly thrown into 
tlie midst of savage esthetics, would deny any community of 
nature, but in this he would be mistaken. Those centuries 
which had no sense of evolution, of the continuity of develop- 
ment (the seventeenth and eighteenth), could see nothing in 
the origin of art but incomprehensible crudities, not worth 
notice. The transition from simplicity to complexity took 
place through the accumulation of knowledge, of ideas, and 
technical skill, and of causes or occasions of new ways of 

'A; nil the emotii):ns to be cnuii)i?rated in Ibis cliaplei have been 

tkkead^— or eie about to be— studied sepQralel}-, Ihey nill tiiily be 
mentioned brieflj', by way at exa.niple, and in, order lo il1ii3lrs.le the 
work of the mind in the creation of composile fariDS. 
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feeling; thu5 were foraied juxtaposed aggregates acting by 
quality and quantity. This progress from simplicity to 
complexity is seen better than anywhere else in the develop- 
ment of the feeling for music, the most emotional of all 
the arts. 

The religious sentiment is not of simple origin. It 
results; (i) from the fusion of two primary emotions—fear, 
and love in the larger sense (tender emotion); it is therefore 
a binary compouncl; (2) from a process of evolution which 
we shall have to follow in detail and which depends on 
intellectual conditions : predominance, first, of images, 
then of inferior concepts, then of superior concepts. 
Here, too, the continuity escapes the notice of many who 
do not see the bond connecting fetichism with the most 
idealistic of religions. Hoiv many travellers and ethno- 
graphers, after having ascertained the ej^istence, among a 
given tribe, of magic, amulets, funeral rites, seriously affirm 
that these people are devoid of all religious feelings ! It is 
because for them complex and highly organised fortns are 
the only ones that count, and because they are accustomed 
to thinV of religious feelings as formulated by the great 
established religions. 

11, Evehtiion in hstcro^^eiicoas f(frin.—T\\e primary feeling 
is transformed to such a degree as to become unrecognis- 
able, and can, in many cases, only be recovered by laborious 
analysis. This case resembles that of the morphological 
development of animals: the forms of the adult give no 
hint of the forms of embryonic and fcetal life. 

The best example I can give is the genesis of the 
benevolent emotions, which, however, will be more suitably 
placed in the next chapter. We can, however, examine 
another case. 

The instinct of conservation is, as we have seen, a collec- 
tive term, an abridged formula, used to designate the 
totality of particular tendencies which assure the persistence 
of the individual, and one of which, tEie craving for food, is 
fundamental. It manifests itself in all its simplicity in most 
animals and in savage tribes who live, strictlyspeaking, from 
day to day. Yet ants, bees, foxes, and many other animals 
put aside a reserve store of food for future needs. The 
human race has very rapidly acquired the habits of fore- 
sight and care for the future, even while still in the savage 
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stagt and living by hunting and fishing. With a nomadic 
or agricultural life, the need of possession affirms itself more 
irnd more. As social progress substitutes for exchanges in 
kind the use of the precious metals, first in ingots, then as 
coined money, and later still, of paper money, feeling followa 
ihe same coorsie, transferring itself from things to the values 
which represent them and tire representations of these 
Values, in many cascs with well-known tenacity; and we 
see people who prefer illness to the expense of a cure, 
the risk of being murdered to the unpleasantness of giving 
yp their purses. So thit those values and signs of values 
which represent the possibility of satisfying needs (food, 
clothes, lodging, etc.), become in and for themselves a cause 
of desire and pleasurCj and, amassed as a security for life, 
remain useless — if, indeed, they do not cause death. 
Avarice is a passion very well suited to illustrate this 
evolution in heterogeneous form, which, in spite of a strictly 
logical development, undergoes so many changes that its 
extreme point seems the negation of its point of departure. 

The feeling of strength, self-feeling in its positive form, is 
at first, as we have seen, the consciousness of physical 
energy; but, w'nh the intellectual development, it radiates 
in different directions, according to temperament and dis- 
position. We can at least note two very diffi.TCnt directions: 
(i) an evolution in the theoretical and purely individual 
sense, which leads a man to take up all questions, 
examine and criticise everything, form an independent 
opinion on every subject — in short, to have as his ideal an 
absolute liberty of thought, without any sort of restriction; 
fz) an evolution in thu practical and social sense, extending 
one^s power over things and men ; the child who domineers 
over his playmates may, at a later age, impose his person- 
ality on a parly, a nation, a number of nations (CiEsar, 
Napoleon), The; quality of the emotions felt in the two 
cases is very different ; however, the original source is com- 
mon to both, the divergence is the effect of character and 
intellectual evolution. 

II. 

The transformation of simple mto derivative emotions, 
l-j arresi of devtlopmeai, is of less . frequent occurrence. 
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While, in the preceding ca&e, there was a forward move- 
ment in a straight line, intellectual evolution involving 
emotional evolution according to the law of transference, 
here 111 e mental process is more complicated; it supposes 
an antagonism betivecn two states of consciousness, resolv- 
ing itself into a compromise. There are, on the one 
hand, emotional tendencies going in the direction of im- 
pulse; on the other, images, ideas, intellectual, states of all 
sorts acting by way of arrest, so that the resultant emotion 
is composed at the same time of movements and inhibitions 
of movement. 

Except fear, all primary emotions imply tendencies to 
movement, sometimes blind and violent, like natural forces. 
This is seen in infants, animals, savages, the Barbarians of 
the first centuries of our era as depicted by contemporary 
chroniclers; the passage of emotion into action, good or 
bad, Ls instantaneous, rapid, and fata.1 as a reSe^t move- 
ment. 

Reflection is, by its nature, slow and inhibitory. How 
can an image or a conception produce an arrest of move- 
ment? This is a very obscure question, the psychological 
and physiological mechanism of which has had but little 
light thrown on it ; it is useless to lre.it it here in a cursory 
manner; we need only remark that the arrest exists as a 
matter of fact. 

The intervention of this new factor, reflection, may result 
in two way.s, On the one hand, it may obstruct and finally 
suppress; thus a passion kept in check ends, after various 
oscillations backward and forward, in being altogether ex- 
tinguished. The second is a transformation or metamor- 
phosis by arrest of development ; the passion is not 
extinguished, but it has changed its nature. 

Tlie biological sciences have familiarised us with the notion 
of arrested development and the morphological modifica- 
tions resulting therefrom. Wt- know that the parts of a living 
being are so closely connected th.it nOnc can change without 
involving a change on the part of the others; such is the 
formula of the " Law of Organic Correlations," and it has its 
equivalent in the functional order, The " compensation of 
development " exists beyond all doubt in psychology, though 
it has not been as much studied as it deserves; thus 
experience shows us that hypertrophy of certain faculties 
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entails as a consequence the hypertrophy or atrophy of 
certain others. 

I have previously (Chap. IIL) mentioned hatred as an 
abortive form of anger, the result oF arrested development. 
I have only to add a few supplementary remarks on the two 
antagonistic elements. One is primary and tends to the 
partial or total destruction of the enemy, attacking him in 
his own person or in that of his friends, in his reputation, 
his honour, his interests. The other, made up of reflection 
and calculation, consists in the representation of conse- 
quences, in the fear of reprisals and of Divine or human 
laws. Hence arises an emotional state comparable to the 
movement of a body rotating on itself and incapable of 
passing certain limits; and it must be admitted that the 
metamorphic process is here very thorough-going, since 
many writers, so far from grasping the affinities between 
haired and anger, set up the former as a primary emotion, 
the antithesis of love. Yet it is very clear that hatred, by 
the inhibitory character peculiar to it, is not and cannot be 
a primary emotion; it corresponds to a second stage. If it 
is objected that we might as well assert that anger is the 
developed form of hatred {i.e., that the latter is primary), 
and not hatred an abortive form of anger, I should answer 
that this position is inadmissible, because in experience we 
have no example of the inhibitory form appearing befare the 
corresponding impulsive form. What is primary is an in- 
stinctive, unconscious movement of retreat, of aversion (in 
the etymological sense), but this is no more the emotion of 
hatted than the instinctive and unconscious movement of 
attraction is the emotion of love. 

Resignation, with its varieties and gradations, is an 
abortive form of grief. Its mode of i;xpression ha:s been 
described in detail by Darwin (Chap. XL). This state is 
the resultant of two currents : on one side, moral pain, grief, 
which by itself and in its complete form shows itself in pros- 
tration, tears-, etc.; on the other hand, an intellectual notion 
— that of the irreparable and irremediable, of the futility of all 
eEforts. The intellect has its teleology, which is not that of 
feeling ; if it prevails and asserts itself in the consciousness, 
we shall have, after a period of oscillation, a fixed state, in 
which the loss will be accepted and perceived in a mitigated 
form. 
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My5tic^ platonic, or intellectual love (there is no advantage 
]n distinguishing the exact shades expressed by these various 
epithets) is, as we have seen, an abortive form of sexual 
love^ Predominance of the intellectual element, the con- 
ceived ideal; weakening of the phj^siological and emotional 
manifestations and the organic erethism, of the tendency to 
movements of contact and embrace, and everything' ivhich 
constitutes emotion in its plenitude : such are its character- 
istics. Here, moro than elsewhere, the term "arrest of 
development" is strictly accurate, because mystical love 
results, not from a voluntary inhibition which mutilates or 
checks emotion, but from an impotence on the part of 
emotion to develop its complete form. 

Experience furnishes the counterproof: let the antagon- 
istic action of reflection, or of the intellectual state — what- 
ever it may be— cease, and hatred will once more become 
anger, resignation grief, or despair; mystical will change to 
sexual love, and the primitive form reappears under the 
ruins of the derivative. 

To sum up, all the emotions of this, group whose genesis 
depends on an arrest of development are reducible to a 
single formula : inttlhctnalisid amotions, because the intel- 
lectual element becomes dominant. We might also call 
them alienuakd emotions, because they tend towards 
emotional weakening. The two contrary and reciprocally 
dependent tendencies peculiar to this group, determine, 
not a medium emotion, but a new form which, relatively 
to the primary emotion, and to the general quantity 
of emotional life, is a loss. 

111. 



Transformation fy composition is a general term including 
tivo different cases : mixture and combination. This pro- 
cess consists of additions, and can be thus formulated : 
When two or more intellectual states coexist, each having its 
own peculiar emotional colouring, there arises a complete 
emotional state; in other words, intellectual complexity in- 
volves emotional complexity. If we compare the primary 
emotions to the simplest perceptions of sight and hearing, 
the complex emotions will correspond to the perception of 
an extensive landscape or a symphony. It is thus formed 
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by the adUitiuii or fusion of binary, teitiarj', quaternary 
compounds, and so on, these terms iiuplymg the number of 
simple emotions which compose them. The composition 
may be brought about in two ways, which we shall dis- 
tinguish by calling them respecti\-ely mixture and corabina- 
tiou, in the sense in which these words arc employed by 
writers ou chemistry. 

I. Comf'ouHofi by mixiure. — In the emotions derived 
from this mental procedure, the constituent elements catl 
be recovered from the compound; they embrace without 
interpenetrating one another, and a psychological analysis 
Conducted with sufficient thoroughness is able to determine 
and enumerate them. For greater clearness, I distinguish 
two cases in the mixture of feelings. 

(it.) The elements are homogeneous or convergent If 
they are numerous, since they all tend In the same direction, 
the resultant emotion will be of great intensity. We have 
found one example of this in sexual love, an aggregate 
compound (according to Herbert Spencer^s analysis) of 
physical attraction, esthetic impressions, sympathy, tender- 
ness, admiration, selflove, lave of approbation, love of 
possession, and desire of liberty. 

(/'.) The elements are heterogeneous or divergent. As 
an example I tako jealousy, which many authorities con- 
sider primary, perhaps because it is manifested by animals 
and infants, which simply proves that it is precocious, — quite 
a different thing, A contemporary writer tries to define Jt 
by saying ; " It is a morbid fear passing from inert stupidity 
to active or passive rage." I greatly prefer Descartes' 
definition ; " Jealousy is a kind of fear related to the desire 
we have of keeping some possession" [Passhin, art. 167). 
This passion deserves a monograph to itself, and one wilt 
certainly be written when this style of work comes to be 
applied more frequently to the psychology of the emotions. 
Our task at present is not to study its gradations, from 
raild cases up to madness and homicide, but to inquire 
into its composition. There is, firstly, the representation 
of some good, possessed or denied — a pleasurable element 
acting by way of excitement and attraction j and, secondly, 
the idea of dispossession or privation {e.g., of the lover with 
regard to his mistress, of the rejected candidate against his 
fortunate rival, and tn general, of any who fail against all 
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who succeed), an element of vexation which acts depres- 
sively; and, thirdly, thi; idea of the real or imaginary cause 
of this dispossession or privation, awakening, in various 
degrees, the destructive tendency {anger, hatred, etc.}. In 
the passive or inert forms of jealousy this last element is 
very slight. This emotion is, theiefore, a binary com- 
pound. 

We might further mention the religious sentiment (a 
binary compound), the feeling of respect, composed of 
sympathy and a sligiit degree ol fear, and the moral 
sentiment, which we are aboLt to analyse in the next 
chapter. 

I must remark that these derivative emotions, by 
reason of their complexity, ought logically to show as 
many shades of variety as they have constituent ele- 
ments. In sexual love, where analysis discovers at least 
ten tendencies, whether primary or not, the predominance 
of one or more among these changes the aspect of the 
emotion according to times and individuals. The insta- 
bility of the passions, of which we hear so much, is partly 
caused by their composite character. 

II. Composition by combination. — The emotion resulting 
from this mental procedure differs, in its nature and 
characteristics, from its constituent elements, and appears 
in the consciousness as a new product, an irreducible unit. 
Here the analysis, unc-eitaiii and hazardous s.% it often is, 
cannot give us everything which we find in the synthesis — 
a psychological case which has well-known equivalents in 
chemistry. 

A Danish psychologist, Sibbern, whom 1 believe to have 
been the first to point out this mode of composition of the 
ensotiotis under the name of mixed sentiments, defines 
them as "Those in which the disagreeable excites the 
agreeable, and vice versd, so that one is not antecedent to 
the other, but both act simultaneously, and the disappear- 
ance of the one involves the disappearance of the other."^ 
In fact, there is not merely coexistence, but reciprocity of 

' Sitibern's Psyduilagit {1856), hivicg been published in Danish, 
is only known to me IhrouEh extracts quoted liy his compatriois, 
llofTdinE ^Fsychnlogit, and German ed., pp. 330, 331) and Lehmann 
{HauUgeseHe, pp. 247 st siq."). These two amhcrs may alaa be con- 
sulted with advantage on this question. 
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action ; if you suppress a single term [he emotion changes 
its nature, as wc shall see by the following examples. 

In the i^motion accompanying all forms of activity in 
which we seek great difficulties lo overcome, or risks lo run. 
(as in hunting wild animals, dangerous mountfiin climbing, 
exploring expeditions, elc), if ne suppress the unknon-n 
element, the risk, the danger, there is no longer any 
attraclion. If we suppress this attraction and its accom- 
panying pleasure we have nothing left but fear or disgust 
This particular emotion, exists only through the inter- 
dependence of its various elements. It can be produced in 
a modiHed form, but without changing its nature, in the 
spectators of buil-fights, wild beast tamers, violent struggles, 
and thrilling dramas, and in a lesser degree by mere recita- 
tion or reading. 

I have already mentioned melancholy {in the ordinary, 
not the medical sense) as one form of the luxury of grief. 
It implies the calhng up of pleasant states, past or distant, 
plus a state of present sadness which surromids them. 
Suppress one or other of these elements and the melancholy 
vanishes. If the pleasurable element, however alight, dis- 
appears, nothing remains but grief pure and simple. In 
this combination sometimes the one element predominates, 
Bomelimes the other, and the resultant feeling receives a 
special emotional timbre., as the case may be. 

The feeling of the subUme is usually considered as a 
forra of the aesthetic sentiment, and we shall have to return 
to it later on. Whatever it may have for its object — 
whether the spectacle of sullen glaciers, of a boundless 
desert, or of a man who throws himself recklessly into some 
great act of self-devotion, — it is composed of discordant 
elements fused into a single synthesis : {•) a painful feeling 
of oppression, of lowered yttaJity, of annihilation, which 
drags us down and depresses us; (a) the consciousness of 
an upward rush, of unfolded energy, of an inward lifting up, 
of an increase of vital power; (3) the conscious Or un- 
conscious feeling of security in presence of a formidable 
power. Without the last-named the emotion would 
change its nature, and we should feel fear. These three 
co-existent and interdependent elements enter collectively 
into the consciousness, and present themselves to it as an 
irreducible unit. 
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Hoffding {op. ciL, p. 407) gives humoLr as an example of 
a combination, or, as he calls it, a mixed feeling. He 
delines it as "the sentiment of the ridiculous based on 
sympathy." This state consists in seeing simultaneously 
and indissolubly the petty side of great events and tlie 
great side of the most trivial things.. It Is the synthesis of 
two antithetic elements : the destructive and contemptuous 
laugh which makes ua feel ourselves superior^ and the 
indulgence, pity, and compassion which place us on a 
footing of equahty with others. This emotional manifesta- 
tion may be simply a passing whim, or it may be a 
permanent trait of character, a peculiar manner of under- 
standing nature and human life, striking an average between 
Optimism, which finds everything too bright, and pessimism, 
which sees the ugly s.ide of everything. The school of 
"irony," which, with Solger, Schlegel, and others, played its 
part in German Ksthetics at the opening of this century, 
proposed humour - — negative and destructive in form, 
positive and constructive in reality — as its fundamental 
principle in the interpretatioti of the universe. 

I am inclined to place in this group an emotional state 
which has given rise to many dissertations and discussions — 
I mean modesty, I look upon it as a binaiy compound 
capable of being resolved into two primary emotions: self- 
feeling and fear. Whatever may be thought of this ex- 
planation, the subject is worth the trouble of a little 
examination; it could scarcely be omitted from a treatise 
on the psychology of the feelings. 

There is no- lack of documents respecting the manifesta- 
tions of modesty among different peoples; they may be 
found in the narratives of travellers, and in worVs on 
anthropology and ethnology. The psychological question 
of its nature and origin has been treated by Spencer, Sergi, 
James, Mantegazza, to mention contemporary writers only. 
The last-named even gives us a definition of it ; "Modesty 
is physical self-respect." 

It has a physical mode of expression peculiar to it, or at 
least only met with in the emotions related to modesty 
(shame, timidity, shyness), viz., the sudden redness of 
the face due to momentary paralysis of the vaso-constrictor 
nerves. We know Darwnn's ingenious explanations of this 
point: a. person who thinks others are looking at him 
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directs his attention to his own face, whence results a 
flow of blood towards that part. These explanations are 
now rejected. The experimcjits of Mosso and others on 
the circulation of the blood rather justify the view taken by 
Wundt, who sees in the momentary relaxation of the vaso- 
motor innervation, causing the redness of the face, a 
compensation for the accelerated pulsations of the heEit, 
produced by emotion. 

Besides this special mode of expression, modesty shows 
itself by conceniric, defensive movements, by a tendency to 
cover or disguise certain parts of the body. The means 
employed to this end are of the most various description, 
according to race, country, or period: some hide the whole 
body, some the sexual parts only, or the face, or the bosom, 
some paint the body, or the face, etc. It is impossible to 
determine the exact part played in this diversity by cir- 
cumstances, climatic conditions, the association of ideas, 
compulsion, fashioin, imitation, and even chance. 

So far as psychology is concerned, it is especially the 
question of origin which has been discussed : Is modesty 
an instinct? is it innate or acquired, primary or derived?' 
Home writers, rather carelessly, assume that it is an instinct, 
on no other evidence than its quasi-universal character, 
which they dedijce, legitimately enough, from its multiple 
manifestations. Most, however, adopt thecontrary opinion, 
alleging the example of children, and of cert&in primitive 
races who seem totally devoid of it. This second view 
seems the more tenable, though it is difficult to find a 
categoric solution which is free from objections. Modesty, 
being an ego-altruistic feeling (and the same applies to 
shame and shyness), presupposes some degree of re- 
flection, 

The conditions of its origin are little understood. H. 
Spencer, and, after him, Sergi, maintain that it results from 
the habit of wearing clothes, which began with men (not 
with women) from motives of ostentation and ornament. 
There are tribes where both sexes go noJked, others where 
clothing is the privilege of the male sex: immodesty would 
thus be, in its origin, a laclc of jesthetic feeling. Exclusively 
appropriated, at first, to the male sex, the feelinp; of modesty 
would then have transferred itself to the other. This ex- 
planation seems very precarious, not to mention the theory 



incidentally Implied, that the feeling is not stronger in 
women than in men.' 

W, James proposes another, which is le-ss simple, but 
more acceptable.^ Briefly, it is tins: The emotional state 
which lies at the root of oiodesty, shame, and oth«r similar 
manifestations, arises from the application in the second 
Instance to ourselvea of a judgment primarily passed upon 
others. The sight of certain parts of the body, and the 
ideas which they suggest, inspire repulsion, and "it is not 
easy to believe that even among the nakedeSt savages an 
unusual degree of cynicism and indecency in an individual 
should not beget a certain degree of contempt, and cheapen 
him in his neighbours' eyes." (In our opinion, this psycho- 
logical state approximates to disgust, of which we have 
already seen the causes and the significance.) What is 
repugnant to us in Others must be repugnant to them in us: 
whence the habit of coverinf; certain parts and concealing 
certain bodily functions. Modesty cannot be considered 
an instinct in the strict sense of the word, i.e., as an escito- 
motor phenomenon. Under the influence of custom, public 
opinion, civilisation, it passes through its evolution, till it 
reaches "the New England pitch of sensitiveness and range, 
making us say stomach instead of belly, limb instead of leg, 
retire instead of go to bed, and forbidding us to call a 
feinale dog by name" (James, ii. p. 437)- 

Taken as a whole, this emotion approximates tnost by 
]ts external symptoms to fear. It also contains elements 
derived from self-feeling. Must we add other elements 
derived from the sex-inslinct ? This is Only admissible in 
certain cases. In short, its composition is variable. We 
cannot consider it as instinctive, primitive, innate. On the 
other hand, ajialysis cannot clearly resolve it into its 
constituent parts; we are inclined to see in it a particular 
case of mental synthesisj a combination. 

To conclude, with regard to the emotions formed by 
combination : — 

They are based on an association of intellectual states, 
which is, in most cases, an association by contrast. 

They presuppose a fusion, in varying proportions, of 



' Sergi, Fiaeere e Dolor e, pp. lioetsef. 
■ W. James, FijfcAofosj; 5i. pp. 43S-'137- 
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Ksthetic and intellectual sentiments, discuss the numerous 
questions which they suggest, and so lose ourselves in endless 
details. The allotted task of psychology seems to me to 
be quite clearly defined— viz., to take each feeling at its 
origin and try to determine its nature and follow- its develop- 
ment, in its principal phases, by the help of the documents 
supplied to us by ethnology, and the history of morals, of 
religions, and of Eesthetic and seienti&c culture, thus avoiding 
vagueness and a priori reasoning, without losing our way in 
an inextricahle tangle of ficts. 

In conformity with this plan, we shall begin with the 
simplest forms of the social instinct in. animals, passing 
from them to man, and thence to the evolution of moral 
tendencies. 

Even if we admit the transfocmist hypothesis, zoological 
evolution has not proceeded in a straight line. This point, 
it is true, is contested, but it is all the more important to 
remember, because the development of the organisation and 
that of the social instincts do not always go on pari passu. 
Thus the social aptitudes of ants and bees are far superior 
to those of certain mammals considered of a far higher 
type of organisation. "Without troubling ourselves, there- 
fore, about the frequent disagreements between zoological 
tajejnomy and sociological psychology, we shall follow the 
ascending march of the social instinct, no matter in what 
order or class or at what point of the genealogical tree it 
shows itself. 

We thus find four principal forms of animal societies: 
at the lowest stage, those founded on nutrition; further on, 
those based on reproduction; then, unstable,, gregarious 
societies; and finally, societies with a stable and complete 
organisation.' Some special question will be put with regard 
to each of them, so as to show us the social question under 
some one particular aspect. 

" The idea of a society," says Espinas, "is that of perma- 
nent co-operation between separate living beings, engaged 
in the same actiors " (op. cil., p. 157). The character of 
permanence even is not necessary for the inferior forms; 
there are temporary societies differing in iolo from those 

' For the geneial &\\\\i of this question see Espinas, La Socihii 
Aiumslf!, anded, (iS?8), md E^, PertiEr, Fx! Cohniti Animafa. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IKE SOCIAL AND MORAL FEELINGS. 

Origin of tkt Social Feelings — Animal societies — NnfriliTe 
societies — ■ The individual and society — Domtsiii 
societi-es— Social instinct has its sonra neithsr in sexual 
nor in maternal love — Gregarious societies — Attraction 
of like fir like — Origin of social tendencies — Accidental 
and transiiory unions, of vnrsabk duration, and voinn- 
taty — The social tendencies arise from the conditions of 
existence — -So-ciai life does not spring from domestic life — - 
The higJisr societies among animals: tliey exclude family 
relations— If li man societies — Two opposite theories of 
their origin : the family, the horde — Evolution of the 
family — Ilvolution of social life — The family and the 
clan not similar institutions-^The moral sense. Two 
mews of its origin: (a) tlte intelkciuaf, (l) the emotional 
— They /correspond to tieo stages in its det'ehpineni — Jts 
innaieness and its necessity /belong to the motor, not the 
inteiiectual orders-Genesis of the hinevoleut feeling. 
Psychological analysis of its generative elements. Facts 
in support of this—Discoverers in maralily — Genesis of 
ffie sense of Just la — Phases oj its devtlopmeni-^Con' 
elusion: complexity of the tnoral sense—Patholfigy. 
EHmination of the questions of ct iminal anthropokgy. 
Moral insensibility. 

Ar the moment of beginning the sludy of the composite 
emotions which have had the uiost brilliant career, and 
played the most impottant pirt in human life, it will be well 
to indicate the course which will be followed, once Tor all. 
We cannot, in dealing with tlie social, moral, religiouSj 
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ajjgTiigates deserve, or that they do not deserve, the mme 
of animal communities: it is a question of the point of 
view On the one hand, one may regard the hydractinia 
or the siphonophora as a complex individual Tvhose organs 
are the fishing, the piloting, the reproductive, etc, individuals. 
On the other hand, it may be maintained that the food- 
providers, pilots, etc., are true individuals whose aggregation 
forms, a society, In short, it is an undifferentiated state, in 
■which individuals and community are hardly to be distin- 
guished from one another, and are only two different aspects 
of the same whole. The social instinct, also, if existing at 
all, is not yet differentiated from the consen'ative instinct 
■under its simplest forms — the search for food, defence, 
attack. In fact, the t-n-o coincidt;. This stage has nothing 
more to teach us, l^t us now pass on to social forms 
whose psychology is clearer. 

II. These are the societies founded on reproduction — 
domestic societies, or families, under their various forms. I 
prefer to begin with these rather than with the gregarious 
Btatej first, on account of their universality; then because 
they are the first to appear in chronological order. Common 
opinion finds in them the first manifestation of the social 
sentiments, their origin, their source, and their moment of 
entry into the -world. I reject this view in order to adopt 
that which connects the social instinct with the gregarious 
State. 

If we take, one after another, the conditions of every 
aggregate founded on reproduction, we shall find three 
stages ; that of sesual approach, that of maternal love, and 
lastly, but in the case of animals only escepiioiially, paternal 
love. The social instinct — ;>., the more ot l«s vague con- 
sciousness of at least a temporary solidarity and reciprocity 
— does not, as we shall see, make its appearance at any of 
thes-e stages. 

I, Sexual approach results from one particular instinct; 
it unites two individuals only ■ can we consider it as the 
embryo of a society? "Around sexuality are co-ordinated 
the altruistic instincts of which the animal is capable." 
This formula of Littr^'s netds defining with more precision. 
First, in the immense majority of cases the connection is 
not lasting ; the blind instinct satisfies itself, and all is over. 
Higher up there are more permanent forms, such as poly- 
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gamy and polyandry; but lliese Miiall communities fouiided 
on sex-atLraction are closed, and have no power ot radiation 
or extensioii, no futLii-e, Higher still we find monogamy, 
35 among wolves, many birds, etc.; but tlie monogamic 
aggregate is still more of a close corporation than the 
others. Let us note, in passing, tliat these two forms, 
polygamy and monogamy, are distributed through the 
animal world in an apparejitly fortuitous manner, having 
no relation to the intellectual development — as, for in- 
stance, the monogamy of the stork and the polygamy of 
the monkey. 

FttlAlly, this first stage yields us no result, tending rather 
towards social restriction than social extension, 

2. Maternal love is of much greater importance. In 
domestic societies it is the universal and permanent element, 
the vital bond. This emotion is so widespread, so well 
known, we might say so trite, that it seems to involve no 
mystery, and yet, if we descend into animal psychology, 
we find nothing more enigmatical. "The development of 
sympathy and intelligent partly explains it in the human 
species and the higher animals ; but in the lower orders the 
difficulty becomes e.Ktiemc. Yet it shows itself among the 
annelids, the Crustacea, the niollusca, and even the echino- 
derms, which carry their eggs about adhering to their bodies. 
Frequently it shows itself as a feeling which, though vague, 
is tenacious, devote<l, heroic. We do not indicate all the 
difi^iculties of the question, as for instance : How can an 
insect take such care of its eggs when it cannot recOgni.'ie its 
own form in a creature which in nowise resembles itself, and 
has not even a living form ? • 

Most naturalists content themselves with ascertaining the 
fact, without inquiring into its origin. Darwin declares that 
it is useless to specalate on this subject. Others connect 
maternal affection with parasitism— scarcely a legitimate 
hypothesis, since the parasite is the enemy of its host and 
lives against his wili .it his expense. Romanes seems to 
have recourse to the principle of serviceable variations; 
an animal which takes care of its eggs or carri-es them about 
with it, has a better chance of preserving them; and if this 
way of acting becomes a fixed habit in its descendants, an 

' Fpr 8 dettiilcd ttudy of this question see Espiniis, Lis SocUte'i 
^iiimaki (aiwl ed ), [ip. 334 el sm. , .jn it seq., 1I44 ei uq. 
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instinct lias been eslablished. This explanation reduces 
itself to chaticc and to Hie liereditary tra.nsmission — an open 
question — of acquired modificalions. 

Excluding the insects and those analogous cases which, 
as Espinas has shown (^i/. <■//., pp. 334 339), require a special 
explanation, it \s preferable to admit, with this author and 
Bain, the prominent part played by contact. " It seems to 
me that there oiusl be at the foundation that intense pleasure 
in the embrace of the young which we find to characterise 
ihe parental feeling throughout. The origin of the pleasure 
may be as purely physical as in the love of the sexesj . . . 
[there is] an initial satisfaction in the animal embrace, 
heightened by reciprocation.""' "The female, at the 
moment when she gives birth to little ones resembling 
herself, has no difficuUy in recognising them as the flesh 
of her flesh ; the feeling she experiences towards them is 
made up of sympathy and pity, but we cannot exclude from 
it an idea of property which is the most solid support of 
sympathy. She feels and understands up to a certain point 
that these young ones which are herself at the same time 
belong to her; the love of herself extended to those who 
have gone out from her changes ■egoism into sympathy and 
the proprietary instinct into an affectionate impulse. As 
sexual love implies the idea of mutual ownership, so maternal 
love supposes that of subordinated ownership. It is because 
this other self is so feeble that the interest felt for it takes 
the form of pity."' This last remark relates to an emo- 
tional manifestation which Spencer regards as the source of 
maternal love — tenderness for the ?u£aL This seems to me 
rather one of its elements than its sole basis. On the other 
hand. Bain maintains that "an intensified attraction towards 
the weak is not merely consistent with the gregarious situa- 
tion, but seems to be required by its varying exigencies. 
. . . An interest or solicitude about weak members would 
he almost the necessary completion of the social system" 
(Bain, »/. c/i., pp. 138, 139). This granted, maternal love 
and social instinct would have .in element in common, 
but they nevertheless remain distinct and mutually inde- 
pendent, 

I have insisted to some extent on maternal love, because 

' Bain, The £initiiint, p. I4D. 

* EspinRs, Lis SacUsh Animales, pp, 444 <!/»;. 
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it is one of the most important manifestations of the emo- 
tional life. It is clear tliat it bciloiigs to tlie cati^gory of the 
lender emotions, of which it is a wtll-dcterniined fomi and 
remarkable by leasoii of its intensity ; but it is not the 
fiOlitcc of the social instinct, because it implies ncilber 
solidarity nor reciprocity. It might be maintained that it 
is the gate by which the feeling of benevolence made its 
entrance into the world, and that its appearance is the 
earliest in date; but other conditions are needed for the 
social Instinct to reveal itself. 

3. The third stage, marked by the entrance of the father 
into the domestic community, does not affect our conclu- 
sion. In the animal world taken as a whole, paternal 
affection is rare and far from permanent, and among the 
lower lepresentatives of humanity the feeling' ia a very weak 
one and the tie very toose, 'It exists, hoivever, and its 
origin is much more difficult to assign than in the case of 
maternal love.^ Though it may be maintained that in man 
it originates in pride and the feeling of ownership (Bain), 
this hypothesis is not applicable to animals; we cannot say, 
as in the case of tht mother, that there is a material and 
visible rektlon, so that the offspring seems to be a separated 
portion of the parent. It remains to establish the significance 
of s-ympathy for weakness, aS a primary cause of this feeling. 
We might add another element if we admit, with Spencer, 
that the life in common of the father and mother (paternal 
affection being only found where unions are permanent) 
creates a current of affection in proportion to the services 
rendered. Whatever origin we may assign to it, it adds 
nothing to our discussion, and has no efficaclty in arousing 
the social instinct, 

To sum up; what we find at the base of domestic 
aggregates is tender emotion, the gonesis of altruism, but 
restricted to a closed group, without expansive force or 
elasticity. 

III. The gregarious life^f>., that of the animals who 
iive in troops or hordes — is founded on the attraction of 
like for like, irrtspeclive of sex, and for the first time 
manifests the true social tendencies, through the habit of 
acting in common. 



' Fur ttie Iheoties on this mallei see Espinas, pp. 4^1 el seq. 
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In its lowest degree it consists of accidentPl and unstable 
asaemblagEs wliicb are, as it were, an attempt at Ufe in 
common. Every one knows that certain pelagic animals 
tfSvei in vast numbci's, their course being determined by 
the temperature of lUc water or the direction of the 
currents. We also know what happens in the migrations 
of pioc^sionary caterpillars, of crickets, and more especially 
of birds. Numerous species of animals assemble together 
ill the morning and evening to sing, utter their various 
fries, pursue each other and gambol about, living dis- 
persed Bl other times. This shows, says Espinas, "a 
latent social tendency, always ready to show itself when 
not combated by any other tendency." 

Higher still, we tind assemblages of variable duration, 
but voluntarily formed and maintained, in view of a 
common aim, They have all the cliaracteristics of a 
society— community of effort, synergy, reciprocity of semces. 
Darwin^ has given many examples of this : Pelicans fish in 
concert, and close in round their prey like a living net; 
wolves and wild dogg hunt in packs, and help each other 
to attack their victims. These comniunities are to some 
extent accidental and unstable, and may come to an end in 
a final competition for the sharing of the spoil. Much 
more stable are those which have the common defence for 
their aim: rabbits warn one another of danger; many 
mammals and birds place sentinels (it is well known how 
difficult it is to approach a herd or drove of animals); 
monkeys remove vermin or take out thorns from one 
another's skins, form a chain to cross the gap between two 
trees, unite their forces to rai&e a heavy stone, and finally, 
gathered into bands under the direction of a leader, they 
defend themselves energetically and risk their lives to save 
their companions. We might enumerate endless facts of 
this kind. No doubt, we have not yet found the permanent 
organisatioUf the fixed division of labour, the continuity, 
which are peculiar to the higher animal societic-3; but the 
instability and interniittence of these social forms help us 
to understand why they exist and whence they originate. 

Social tendencies are derived from sym[iathy; they arise 
in determiinate conditions. The facts already given supply 



' £ifsi:fnl of Matf, ch^p, iii. £ec fdso Eepiuasi of. lif,, sec, iv. 
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the answer to the questions; how do they arise? what is 
theii source ? They ansa from the nature of things, fr&m 
the conditions of the snimars existence ; they are not based 
on pleasure, but on the unconscious affirin;itioti of the will 
to live; they are auxiliary to the instinct of conservation. 
Society, as Spencer justly remarks, is founded on its own 
desire — i.e., on an instinct. 

The gregarious life, as this writer has shown in detail, 
predominates among the herbivora and graminivora, who, 
as a rule, being ill armed for strife and finding food in 
abundance, find it to their advantage to live in herds. 

The contrary is the case with the carnivora; they are 
well armed, and need ample space in which to hunt down 
their preyj so that it is to their advantage to live in isola- 
tion, except in those cases already mentioned, where they 
associate together for a diffjcult chase, or for defence 
against a daog-erous enemy,^ 

We may add that there are animals which, as they find 
it to their advantage or othenvise, live alternately in com- 
munities or isolated, "Certain sociable birds in Australia 
budd bowers of branches, where they assemble in great 
numbers during the day. tn pairing-time the society is 
broken up, and each couple retires by itself to construct its 
own separate nest. While the temporary families last there 
is no longer any as5embla!;e, nor any life in common ; it 
only begins again when the young are able to try their wings. 
This is only one of numberless examples which might be 
mentioned." - 

In short, gregarious life depends on stature, strength, 
means of defence, kind and distribution of food, and mode 
of propagation. Derived from necessity, this habit of life 
in common creates a solidarity which is not mechanical and 
e:(temal, but psychological ; the sight, the touch, the sniell 
of his companions constitute in each individual a part of 
his own consciousness, of which he feels the want in its 
absence; the distressed Slate and the lamentations of an 
animal! separated by chance from the herd are well known. 

Here a disputed question suggests itself. It has been 
already settled by implication in the course of the state- 
ments already made, but it cannot be thus treated retro- 

Herteii Spencer, Piyikolsgy, ii. § 503 ei stg. 
HQU56ay, Riviic phiiesepliiqui , May 1893, p. 4S7. 
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specUvdy and merely in passiiitf. For the momeiiL I may 
confine myself lo indicating it. If we compare faniily 
Gocieli<es and gregarious societies, what relation is there 
bclw'ecn tlitio? We find ourstlvea in presence of two 
opinions or theories — one in favour of unity, the other 
of duality. 

The first, the most ancient and widespread, derives 
social life from domestic life. The family is the social 
molecule: by its increase are formed aggn^gates of a more 
or less complex character, wIioes life in conimon creates a 
solidarity and an exchange of services — i.e., the conditions 
of a community. 

The second admits two groups of irreducible feelings and 
tendencies, mutually independent, though there are points 
of contact. The social instinct is not derived from the 
domestic feelings, while ihe latter are not derived from the 
social feelings. They are distinct by nature, having Xhelt 
respective sources in the attraction of like for like, irre- 
spective of sex, and in the sexual appetite and the develop- 
ment of th-e tender emotions. 

More than this: some writers, especially aoologists, have 
maintained that there is not merely daalism but anlagam'un. 
When the feelings of domestic life are strong, social soli- 
darity is lax or non-existent. When social solidarity is 
close and rigorous, the family tendencies are transitory, 
effaced, or nil^e.g.., in ants and bees. The case of the 
Australian birds shows us this antagonism in an alternating 
form, the domestic and the social tendency predominating 
by turns. No doubt this antagonism is not irremediable 
and is compatible 'ivith various modifications and com- 
promises ; but there is, in fact, a dualism not to be explained 
away. I shall return later on to this question, only remark- 
ing in anticipation that the dualist view seems to me the 
only admissible one. 

IV. The higher societies are those in which the animal 
world has attained its loftiest degree of social development 
In them wc find division of labour, solidarity, stability, and 
continuity through several g<;neratioiis. Such are bees, 
wasps, ants, termites, beavers, etc. It is not part of our 
subject to study them, since our only aim is to follow the 
social tendencies to their highest point; but the problem 
already suggested again arises : On what foundation do these 
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higher societies rest? Espinas, who admits the view of the 
family as the source of social life, cIelsscs them among 
societies having reproduction for their purpose. For my 
own part, I refer them to the gregarious state, in which 
they mark Ehe stage of the highest perfection. Let me 
talie this opportunity of pointing out the inconveniences of 
a false position and the factitious difficulties arisinf from 
it. The author draws out (pp. 370 ef seq.) a detailed com- 
parison between the societies of bees and those of antsj he 
demonstrates the superiority of the latter, who, according to 
ciicomstances, dig, carve, huild, hunt, store up food, reap 
harvests, keep slaves and cattle, and when they carry OH 
war against the wasps (the warlilce representatives of the 
bees) gain the victory. He also clearly shows that this 
superiority is due to their terrestrial habits, in which every 
contact, every march, leaves them a precise indication of the 
nature of their surroundings. But he finds something per- 
plexing in this superiority. As a matter of fact, a hive is 
a perfect domestic society, since the queen-hee — ;".e, the 
common mother — is the visible soul of social life among the 
bees. An ant-heap is imperfect, "inferior" as a domestic 
sociely, as containing several females. The apparent con- 
tradiction disappears, if we consider that in both cases, 
especially in the second, Ehe essential element is the 
solidarity among the members, the mutual attraction between 
similar beings, and that, consequently, we must refer them to 
the gregarious, and not to the domestic type. For the rest, 
in neither case does the family, in the true sense of the 
word, exist: it is needless to demonstrate this at length, it 
is quite sufficient to note the absence of maternal love. 
And so certain writers have made use of this argument — ^as 
I have already said — to prove that such a high develop- 
ment of the social tendencies has only been possible through 
the suppression of the family tendencies. 



II. 



If we pass from animals to man, the situation remains the 
game, and the tendency to social life, in spite of its manifold 
adaptations, does not change its nature; it is always at bottom 
a solidarity and a reciprocity of services, determined hy the 
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conditions of liuniaii existence and variable as they. We 
need not come back lo this; but the question already 
hinted at — that of the relation between the emolional mani- 
festations setvinf! ns a basis to the family on the one 
hand, and those which are the foundation of social life on 
the other hand — presents itself anew. We cannot evade it> 
if we desire any light on the origin of thesocial feelings. 

If we assume the family as the primitive fact which, by its 
increase, produced the ckn, and afterwards, more complex 
aggregates, such as tribes, connected with each other by the 
memory of a common ancestor and at last subject to the 
authority of a patriarch-king, the social development is 
simply an expansion of the natural family. On this hypo- 
thesis, the domestic tendencies (founded on reproduction) 
are primary; the social tendencies are derivative and of 
secondary or tertiary formation. 

If, on the contrary, we consider the smallest social groups 
(hordes, clans, or whatever other name they may be called 
by) as enlisting by themselves, independently of the domestic 
group, the tendency to live in societies must be considered 
as irreducible and self-determined; there is only one more 
general emotional phenomenon whence it could be derived, 
vi^, sympathy. 

Evidently, this question cannot be settled a prisri, but 
only by the interpretation of facts. Now there is no lack 
of documents, supplied by ethnology from observations on 
actually existing primitive peoples, by the history of the 
remotest epochs, and by the literary rdonumcnts of the 
eariiest ages, which are the echo of prehistoric times. 
There is no lack, either, of authorised works on the subject: 
MacLennan, Bachofen, Tylor, Sumner Maine, Stat-cke, 
Westermatck — to cite only a few at random. Although 
there is much disagreement, both as to the facts, and the 
interpretation of the facts, the probability is very slight in 
favour of the priority of the family, very great in favour of two 
distinct developments with inevitable points of contact and 
interference. 

Let us briefly recall the most generally admitted results 
of research into the evolution of the family and the progress 
of social development. 

r, The cV'Tilulion of the fAmily has certainly not proceeded 
in all places in the same way, a circumstance which always 
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permits the critic to oppose facts to the -view he is. com- 
bating. A disease inherent ij] the human mind induces 
most writers to try and refer everything to oie formula, 
to impose on facts that perfect unit^ which, in such matters, 
does not appear very probable. Those who assign the 
greatest length of time to the evolution of the family admit 
three stages: promiscuity, matriarchate, patriarchate. 

The period of primitive promiscuity (Bachofen, Mac- 
Lennan, Girard-Teulotl, elc) Is contes-tcd and rejected by 
many authorities. In any case, It does not seem as if we 
could establish the rule without a great number of excep- 
tions. Not Co speak, howevei-, of apchaie iiistitutions 
which have been interpreted in this sense, and as survivals, 
there are still certain Tartar populations which approach 
this staga At Hawaii, the individual was related to the 
whole horde, age alone determining the relationships; every 
one called all the old people indiscriminately grandfather 
and grandmother; all those who, as far as af;e went, might 
be his parents, father and mother; aii those of his o-wn 
generation, brothers and sisters; and so on for sons and 
daughters, grandsons and grand-daugli ters. These five 
terms expresiied all known degrees of kinship. We may 
note, in passing, that a very weak psychological argument 
has been put forward in order to disprove the existence of 
this period — viz,, that the natural jealousy of man would 
have rendered promiscuity impossible, at least for any 
length of time. Those who have hazarded such reasoning 
ha.ve been too ready to judge primitive pian by civilised 
standards. However this may be, such a mass, without 
individual relationships, is rather a society than afamily; or 
rather, it is an undifferentiated state, which might be com- 
pared to the lowest form of animal societies (the nutritive), 
which also is undifferentiated. 

In the period of the matriarchate, which appears to hai'e 
lasted for a considerable time, the mother is the centre of 
the family. This domestic form, cnexisling with polygamy, 
polyandry, and evt'n with monoi^amy, has left so many 
traces, and is still met with in so many diflerent races and 
countries, from the ancient Egyptians and Etruscans to the 
pr-esent natives of Sumatra and some regions of Africa, that 
there is no dispute on the subject. The woman gives her 
name to the children, kinship is reckoned, and the inherit- 
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ance of property (thougli not always that of political 
dignities) descends, in the female line; the position of most 
importance is filled, not by the father, but the uncle — the 
mother's brother. The causes of the matriarchal system 
have been much discussed. Did it originate in an assump- 
tion that the true father was unknown, or in a common 
opinion of his insignificance? Whatever view may be 
adopted, it seems to me reasonable to compare the matri- 
archate with the predominating system among animals^/.*., 
maternal societies where the male is not aditiitted. 

The patriarchate {a^;nniio) which makes the father the 
centre of the family brings us down to the historic epoch, 
to which it was even anterior in some parts of the glotie. 
Its appearance is saluted in lyrical terms by Bachofen as 
the triumph of ideas over matter: "By the spiritual principle 
of paternity the chains of tellurism were broken ;■" it was a 
conquest of mind over material nature — over what Can be 
seen and touched.' It is not known how it came about, 
whether by adoption or by a pretence of childbirth. In any 
case, it co^Fespotlds with the admission of the male into 
animal societies. 

3. The development of social life is quite otherwise. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to retrace its successive 
phases; let us confine ourselves to the question of origin. 
What was primitive manP On this point much has been 
written by way of argument and conjecture. H. Spencer^ 
in his Sociology (vol. i.), has made a complete restoration 
from prehistoric documents, burial-mounds, and more 
especially from the condition of contemporary savages. 
Nothing proves that this picture will suit all classes; there 
have existed not one primitive man, but primitive men 
differing considerably, according to race and environment. 

However far we go back, the first form of hfe in common 
seems to be the horde, an unstable^ unorganised aggregate, 
without recognised kinships, drawn together instinctively in 
view of utility and defence. But the true social unit, which 
arose at an early period in various parts of the globe, is the 
clan (and analogous institutions), a fixed, stable, coherent, 
closed aggregate, founded on religious or other affiliation 

' Miitleri-etht, pp. 17-19. See also his interpretilion o/lhe mylhs of 
Oresiesand Bellerophon as expcessirg the triumph of the patriirchnle, 
p. 85. 
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(but not on descent), independent of family conditions : a 
man cannot belong to two clans at once, and in most cases 
(;ach of lliese groups ia in a hostile attimde towards the 
rest. How has this sociiil molecule been able to aggre- 
gate tn itself others, and this closed organism to break ils 
narrow limit?, in order to extend ilseif by increase and 
fusion? This is a somewhat obscure question; perhaps by 
ei;ogamy, i.t., the inipcrativG custom which forbade marriage 
wilhiii the group (yet in other groups the rule was endogamy, 
i\e., ihe prohibition of marriage outside them); more prob- 
ably the great ajfent of assimilation and fusion was war, 
followed by the assimilation of the conquered. 

Tbis simple comparison shows that the family and the 
clan are not similar institutions : the first is an autonomous 
group lielonging to a master, and having for its end the 
fMJoyment of property] the StCOnd is a gr'OLip of another 
nature having for its end the common struggle for 
existence, " Where the interests defended by the family 
are less important thian those O'f the dan, the family is 
influenced by the ideas ivbich regulate the clan organisa- 
tion; and this fact repeats itself in all primitive societies 
when defence against an outsida enemy is the dominant 
necessity."' The family group and the social group have 
each sprung from different tendencies, from distinct needs; 
each has its. special, independent p&ycholcigical origin, and 
there is no possible derivation from one to the other. 



III. 



Life in common, even under the gregarious form, requires 
certain ways of acting, and habits founded on sympathy and 
determined by the concerted aim pursued by all. In 
order that it may become stable and constLtute a society, 
an element of fisity must be added — the more or less clear 
consciousness of an obligation, of a rule, of what has to be 
done or avoided, This is the appearance of the »\or<tl 
sentiineiit. All conceptions of morality, coarse or refined, 
theoretical or purely practical, agree on this point; diver- 
gerces exist, in practice, only as to the characteristics of the 
act reputed obligatory ; in theory, only as to its origin. 



' Slarcke, Lafamfl/efn'milive, p. Ii6. 
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All reai morality wliich has lived, i.e. governed a human 
society, larg« or small, which has existed, not in the 
academic abstractions of moralists, hot in the concrete 
development of historj'. -ind has run its complete course, 
passes through two principal periods. 

One of these is instinctive, spontaneous, unconscious, 
unreflecting, determined by the conditions of existence oi 
a given group at a given moment. It expresses itself in 
custom — a. heterogeneous mixture of hehefs and actions 
which, from the point of view of reason and of a more 
advanced cuhuro, we consider sometimes as moral, some- 
times as immoral, Romctimes as unmoral, i.e., puerile and 
futile, but all of which have been rigorously observed. 

The other is conscious, reflecting, many-sided, complex, 
like the higher forms, of social and moral life. It expresses 
itself in institutions, written laws, religious Of civil COdes; 
and -Still cnore in the abstract speculations of philosophical 
moralists. Then, the apogee being reached, vague aspira- 
tions Teach out towsirds a nevr, dimly apprehended ideal, 
and the cycle begins over again, 

Most constructors of a scientific system of morality have 
forgotten or neglected the first period; but wrongly so, for 
it is the source of the second. This, too, is the reason for 
the two opposite views held ivith regard to the origin of 
nior.Tl development. 

Some seek it in the order of knowledge, whence they 
deduce all the rest; they suppose innate ideas, or an 
adaptation acquired through a long process and fi.xed by 
heredity (Spencer), or the consciousne.^s of a categorical 
imperative, or the notion of utility; all of which are in- 
tellectual sohitioiis. 

Others seek it in the order of instinct and feeling. They 
admit tendencies, impulses implanted in xis by nature, i.e., 
forming part of our organisation, like thirst and hunger, 
whose satisfaction produces pleasure and thdr non-satis- 
faction pain] this is the emotional view. 

The two are not absolutely irreconcilable: each of them 
corresponds to a different period of evolution ; the emotional 
viewlo the instinctive stage, the stageof moral chaos ; the intel- 
lectualist view to the reflective stage of rational organisation; 
but it is clear that one alone can claim the mark of its 
origin. In other words, we may say: in the moral con- 
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sciousiitrss thuTu nru two ol(jmentR — judginL^nl mid R-eiling. 
A judgment (approving or condemnatory} on our Own con- 
duct and that of others is the result of a deeper process — 
not an intellectual one — of an emotional process of which 
it is only the clew and intelligible manifes-tatton in 
consciousness. It would be a psychological absurdity 
to suppose that a bare, dry idea, an abstract conception 
without emotional aeconipaniment^, and resembling a 
geometrical notion, cnuld have the least influence on hnman 
conduct. No doubt, we must admit that the evolution 
is rather that of mora! ideas than of the moral sentiment, 
which, in itself, is no more than a tendency to act — a pre- 
disposition; but an evolution o? fureh' ipeailative ideas, 
with no emotional accompaniment, will have no result* 
in the practical order. ^Ve may note that the op- 
position between, these two views Js constantly reflected in 
the history of moral theory. In England, where psychology 
predominates, the doctrine of feeling has had numerous 
champions, from Shaftesbury down to the present day. 
In G-ermany, where metaphysics are predominant, the 
intdlectuali^t doctrine, since Kant, occupies the first place, 
except with Scho[]cnhauer and his adherents, It is quite 
natural that Iho metaphysicians, intellectualists by tem- 
perament and by profession, should have adopted this 
position, — 

For the rest we are concerned here with the moral senti- 
ment, and with that nlone; the other elements of morality do 
not form part of our study. It consists, at bottom, in 
movement or arrest of movement, in a tendency to act or 
not to act; it is not, in its origin, due to an idea or a 
judgment; it is instinctive, and herein lies its strength. It 
is innate, not like an alleged archetype, infused into man, 
invariable, illuminating him everywhere and always, hut in 
the same way as hunger and thirst and other constitutional 
needs. It i.s necessary; it forces one to act (when not kept 
ill chiick by counter-tendencies), as the sight of water forces 
the duckling to plunge into U, Thus we must say that the 
man who impulsively throws himself into danger to .save 
another is more thoroughly moral than he who only does 
so after reflection; one must be blinded by intellectualist 
prejudices to maintain tlie contrary. Naiural morality is 
a gift— theologians would say a grace; it is artificial. 
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aciiiiired morality, which is measured hy the quantity of 
resistance overcume, Finally, like every other tendency, 
it results in salisfaction or -dUsntisfaeEion {e.g., remorse).' 
In short, ilsinnalaitssand its necessity place it in ihewpfcr, 
not in the intellectual order. 

These characteristics being determined, let us follow the 
progress of its evolution. It presents two aspects: first, the 
positive, corresponding to the genesis oT the beneficent 
ftielinga, or active akruisin, an internal evolution — i.e., one 
of the primary feeling, iti and through itself; secondly, 
negative, corresponding to the rise of the sense of justice, 
an external evolution— »'.,?., one produced under the pressure 
oFconditions ot'cwstence and coercive means. 

I. We include under the name of beneficence, or active 
altruisai, such feelings as benevolence, generosity, devotion, 
charilj', pity, etc.; in short, those foreign or co-ntrary to 
the instinct of individual seU-p reservation. Their funda- 
mervtal conditions are two psychological facts already 
studied : 

1. Sympathy, in the etymological sense, i.e., an emotional 
unison, the possibility of feelinif with another, and like him. 
Could a society be based on this state alone? In extreme 
i:ases this might happen; but sncli a society would be 
transitory, precarious, unstable: we have found similar 
e.v:amples in the gregarious state, animal or human. 
Stability requires stronger ties, that is to sa.y, moral 
ones. 

2. The altruistic tendency, or tender emotion, which 

' " The Australians atltibule the dc&lh of their friends lo spelh cast 
liy some neigh bouilng tribe ; for this ceasnn ihey cinsidei it a sacred 
oliligaliori lo avenge Ihc dL'alh oF a relative l>y killing a meiiiljer of ihe 
Itibe .in quKtion. A nflLive having tost sue of hh wives, announced 
his intention of going lo kill a woman I lel onginf; lo n rJLstanI Iritie. 
Ttie mapiiitcate Lold him Itial if he comiritled this acl, he would be 
confined in prison fnr llie rest nf liis life, lie Iher-eforc did no! start on 
his JQuroey ; hut, nii)nih by niiinlh, he ivasled aivny : rcmo-rse ptcyeiJ on 
his inind, he could neither sleep nor eal j ihe j;hii3t of his wife haunted 
hln, reproacliiiiff liim willi hi-i negligence. One day lie disappeared | 
a year later he cnmc hAE:k„ liavin^ nccomplJEjhcd his d;tty" (Guyau, 
Rii/iiiae 4'niiif M»faii, etc., p. JOJ). Here we ha\'e an esninple or 
liisiinctive morality and rational imnior.Tliij'. It shoLld lie noted 
thai in lliis. iiork Gujnu h:is returned Id the view of iTie moral 
instinct, adopted by him, aficr having previously criticised it, in hb 
Mi}ra!e Aii^laiie (III, chap, iv.). 
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exists in all men, except in those to U; referred lo at 
the end of this cliapter. It belongs to our constitution, 
as much as tht; fa<;t of having two eyes or a stomach. 

Now the question put to us is this; Hyw is active 
altruism developed, and by what psycholcigica.1 mechanism? 
How do disinterested feelings arise from primitive egoism? 
Setting aside all metaphysical solutions, such as Schopen- 
hauer's theory of universal pity, compassion {Milkid) for all 
beings, founded on a vagae consciousness of community 
of being and identity of origin — a monistic conception, — 
I shall confine niyaelf to a strittly psycholugical ex- 
planation. 

Benevolence arises from a [jartieuhr form of activity 
accompanied by pleasure; this vague and obscure formula 
will be explained presently. 

The fundamental tendency consists, in the fust place, of 
preserving,, and then of extending one's self, of being and 
well-being, i.e., expending' activity. Man may devote this 
activity to things: he cuts, hacks, destroys, overthrows, — ■ 
these are destructive activities; lie sows, plants, builds, and 
exercises preservative or creative activities. He may apply 
it to animals or to men; he injures, maltreats, destroys, or 
he cares fof, helps, saves. Destructive activity is accom- 
panied by pleaaurL', but by a pathological one, since it is 
the cause of evil. Preservative or creative activity is 
accompanied by pure pleasure, leaving behind it no painful 
feeling; consequently, it tends to repeat and increase itself: 
the object or the person which is the cause of pleasure 
becomes a centre of attraction, the starting-point of an 
agreeable association. To sum up, we have (i) a tendency 
to the display of our creative activity; (2) the pleasure of 
succeeding; (3) an object or living being to play a receptive 
part; (4) at) abiocmtion between this b<;ing or obji;ct and 
the pleasure, experienced; whence a continually increasing 
attraction towards this being or object. The conservative 
tendency in action and tlie law of transference (see Pert 
I, Chap. XII.) are ihe essential agents in the liac of 
altruism. 

This may be justified by several examples. If we reflect 
on the preceding, it will be understood that benevolence 
may well be the result of chance, and have, in its origin, no in- 
tentional character. A man, without paying any special heed 
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to it, iiap[ieits lo ihrow some water on a plant which was 
drying up beside liis duor; next day lit: clianccs lu iiulice 
that it is beginning lo revive; he repeals the operation, 
intentignally ; he becomes more and mote inlergsled in 
the plant, grows atLiched to it, and would not like to be 
deprived of ic' This is a very trivial, t-verj-day occurrence, 
and there i^ no one who has not experienced something of 
the sort; this is all the belter, as showing us the rise of the 
feeling in ail its simplicity. If this happens in the case of 
a plant, how much more easily in that of an intelligent 
animal or a man ! 

It is an observed fact that a man attaches himself to 
anoLber rather in proportion to the services he renders 
than to those lie receives from him. Thtre is, in general, 
a stronger current of benevolence passing from the 
benefaetor to his protfgi than vice wrsa. Common 
opinion considers this illogical: Erom the point of view 
of reason, it is so^not from that of feeling; and the 
preceding analysis even shows that it muit be so, because 
the benefactor has put mote of himself into the recipient 
of his bounty than the latter can do to him. Thus, 
in many persons, gratitude needs to be supported by 
reflection. 

IF we are ilL-disposed towards any one, the best and 
surest remedy against this incipient aversion is to render 
him some service. Conversely, the person who refuses all 
our benefits and obstinately avoids them becomes an ob}<ect 
of indifTcrence, or even hatred. 

"During the proscriptions of Marius and Sulbj" says 
Friedmann, "there were many sons who, out of fear, 
gave up their father, but it was never known that a 
father had denounced his son ; a fact that somewhat 
startled the Roman moralists, who were unable to ex- 
plain it." The explanation is involved in the constitution 
of the Roman family, by which ihe father could confer 
many benefits oli the son, whereas the son was entirely 
dependent on the father, and could do nothing for 
him. 

Many other incidents might be cited to justify the 
accuracy of the preceding analysis. Such is tlie mechanism 

' Kriedtnonn, "Genesis ul Diaiutece^eJ i!en evo! Slice, " 'V/ho', vo], 
i. (1878), p. 404. 
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by means of wliith our emotional self succeeds iji exkrnal- 
ising, in alienating itself; but lliis could not be done were 
theru not at the origin and slarting-j)oini a priniarj' tendency, 
already studied undtr the rame of lender emotion. It ia 
clear, also, that beneficence is a generic term designating 
forms which vary according to circumstances : charity, 
generosity, devotion, etc. 

The extension and hiiJgbtening of the feeling of beneficence 
have taken place slowly, and owing to the work of certain 
men who deserve to be called dhcoinrers in morals. This ex- 
pression may sound strangely in some ears, because they 
are imbued with the theory of an innate and universal 
knowledge of good and evil imparted to all ra.cn at all 
times. If we admit, on the- contrary, — as observation 
teaches us to do, — not n ready-made, but a growinj; 
morabty, it must ii<;cessarily be tlit; discovery of an indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. Every one admits the 
existence of inventors in geometry, in music, in the plastic 
and mechanical arts; but there have also been men in 
moral disposition for superior to tlieir contemporaries, who 
have initiated ct promoted reform in this department. 
Let us note (for this point is of the highest import- 
ance) that the tkeanHe conception of a higher moral 
ideal, of a step in advance, is not sufficient j it needs 
a powerful emotion leading to action, and, by contagion, 
communicating its own impulse to others. The onward 
march is proportioned to what is /e//, not to what is 
understood. 

Were the human race, in the beginning, cannibals? 
Some affirm this, others deny it. What is certain is that 
the custom of eating one's fellow-men has existed in many 
places, and still exists in some. It has been explained by 
scarcity of food, by superstitious beliefs, by (he intoxication 
of triumph in annihilating a vanquished enemy, by the idea 
of assimilating his strength and courage, and by a variety 
of othier reasons; but it has not been sufficiently remarked 
that its extinction has not always been due to the inter- 
vention of superior races. It has sometimes taken place 
on the spot. In the Tahiti Isfands it had disappeared 
shortly before the arrival of Eougainvilli;; among the Red- 
skinst and even among the Fijians, parties had been formed 
in order to suppress not only cannibalism, but the tortcrea 
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inBictisd on prisoners of war.^ Ttic promoters of this 
fibolitioi), wliethcr individuals or groups, were certainly 
inveiilors- The uiiiversalily of human sacrifices is well 
known; lliuy are found, still existing during the historic 
period, from China to Juda?a, from Greece lo Gaul, Tront 
Carthage lo Rome. How did ihey disappear? On this 
point we have nothing but isnorance or legends, but they 
could not havt! disappeared wiihotil the agency of mm. 
Du Chaillu cites a case in which reform is, so to speak, 
caught iin the act— that of an African chief who was the 
first lo give orders that no slave should be killed at his 
lomb.- Among the Aztecs, with their bloodthirsty religion, 
a sect, formed before the arrival of the Spaniards, had placed 
itself under the protection of a deity who abhorred blood- 
shed. All the great ancient legislators, whether historical 
or legendary — Manes, Confucius, Moses, Buddha, — we might 
say all founders of religions, have been discoverers in 
morals ; whether the discovery originated with themselves 
alone or with a collectivity as whose summary and etubodi- 
ment they may be regarded, matters little. 

It would be easy to continue this historical demonstra- 
tion, but the above is sufficient to justify the tetm dis- 
coverers. From causes of which we are ignorant, but 
analogous to those which produce great poets or painters, 
there arise men of indisputable moral superiority who fed 
what others do not feci, just as a great poet docs com- 

' Ab^ut 182D, [luring ibe limi: oi scarcity consequent on Tska^l^a's 
WBis, certain fifthe Nata.t tribes (ttiE Dfilives sdiy, aV the 5ugge^ti<>n ^f & 
chief named Umdava) a.{Ii>pl.ed Lhe praclice of cannibaliiim.. It wis 
abandoimt when food Bgain became plentiful, and has always been 
reEaided with great honor: those individuals who had acquited such 
a taste for human desh a3 lu prefer it 10 other foodt fled into the recedes 
of the Dra^lkensberg and Maluli niountaiDs, Moahe^h, the great Basuto 
chief, directed liis effgrtg fiyr y«p.r& to the eJilitpallei of the practice, 
[hough unwilling to do sa, as his advisers desirsii, liy mtiiis of & 
saiiiniary massaere o-f the offenders. The Ama^!nni{MeJifiis)sietiav 
a myth to both Zulus and B.asutos 1 indiied the word, as now u^ed, js 
frequently synonymous with " ogre." ll is lo b« noted liiat Moshesh 
was not in any way actioE unJo-t European inflticnce, in fact the last of 
the caoniluib had di^sappeaied long bcfar« thu counlTy came under 
British lule, and thougli (he mem-jiy of their itrociiks wa? siill fTes-h 
when the Frenrh missionaties artived in 1833, the chisf tad aheady 
been prococtlinp against ihem foi some Lime. See Casalis, Lei Biiaoiifo!. 

^ Slaniland Wake, E-voiulian ef ^hrality, vol. i. pp. 427 at it^. 
To be consulled lor facts of tliiii kind. 
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pared with ordinary men. And for one who has suc- 
ceeded, flow iiuiHy havii failed for want of a favourable 
environment! A St. Vincent de Paul among the Kanakas 
would be as iaipossible as a Mozart among the Futgians. 

In primitive societies there has been a long struggle 
between the strongest egoistic tendencies, with their dis- 
solvent action, and the weaker and intermittent altruistic 
tendencies, which have progressed through the agency of 
some more enlightened individuals, and also with the help 
of force, of which we still have to sjieak, 

II. Let us now examine the development of the moral 
sentiment under its negative and restrictive aspect^/^e., as 
the sense of justice. Here the intellectual element evidently 
preponderates, and its evolution involves the other. 

"Justice," says Little, "has the same foundation .13 
science." One rests on the principle of identity which 
governs the region of speculation, the other rests on the 
prin'ciple of equivalence and rules the sphere of action. 
Justice, ill its origin, is a compensation for damages. Its 
evolution starts from an inslmctive semi-conscious mani- 
festation, rising by profiressivti steps to a universalist con- 
ception. Let us mark the principal stages. 

Tile first, and lowest, is neither moral nor social, but 
purely animal and reflex — -"a defensive reflex."^ The indi- 
vidual who suffers violence, who thinks himself attacked or 
injured, immediati^ly reacts. This is "the exasperated 
instinct of conservation," or, to call it by its true name, 
revtnge. So the savage who, before Darwin's eyes, broke 
his son's head for having dropped a store of shell-fish, the 
fruit of a laborious day's fishing. This deft;nsi[ve reflex 
frequently recurs in the psychology of crowds; it is needless 
to give instances. It may seem paradoxical to take revenge 
as a starting-point for the sense of justice; but we shall see 
how it becomes mitigated and rationalised. 

Fn fact, a second stage corresponds to revenge deferred 
through premeditation, reflection, or some analogous cause. 
It tends towards equivalency and reaches it under the form 
of retaliation, so frequent la primitive communittes. The 
idea of equality, tooth for tooth, eye for eye, has won its 
way; the instinct has become intellect ualised. 

' Leloumeau, Vhiot-utiatt juriJi,jue ches hi diffirfnis jtu^itft 
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So far, the conipcnsaLiuii claimed would apptar to have 
only an individual character; but it mmt very early have 
taken on a colli^ctive character, by rta^iOtl of ihe close 
solidarity uiiitinj; the members of the small social aggregate 
— the clan or family. An all-powerful opinion forces the 
jrijured party lo pursu*; bis revenge •sv^n when he does not 
wish it ; and when a vcndeUa is in force as between clan and 
clan, the stage of collective responsibility appears, and the 
notion of the compensation due is onlarjjed- 

However, revenge restores, in the social aggregate, a stale 
of war, which has to b« eliminated; hence a reaction on the 
part of the community tending to suppress or attenuate it. 
This is the stage of arbitration and peace-making. Many 
facts show that, tn the beginning, the decision of the 
umpires is without binding value, and supported by no 
cotrcivc means, It is a proof not so much of culpability 
as of an indemnity to be paid to those concerned; the 
criminal trial is as yet a civil action. 

For this temporary and unsanctioned arbitratLon the 
social development logically substitutes a permanent and 
guaranteed arbitration, exercised by a chief, or an aris- 
tocracy, Or the popular assembly. Compensation becomes 
obligatory and is forcibly imposed. The condemned person 
must submit or leave the community; if refractory, he is 
esiconftmunicatcd, and in prirnitive societies tlie outlaw's 
life is intolerable; we see the equivalent of it in modern 
strikes. Let us also note the somewhat widely distributed 
custom of a division of the indemnity imposed, one portion 
being assigned to the injured party, the other to the state 
— i.e., the chief. The notion of justice has taken on a 
definitely social character. 

It only remains that it should become universal. It long 
remains enclosed within the limits of the social group. All 
that contributes to the material and moral welfare of the group 
is good, and conversely; outside the group, all acts are 
uiunoral. We find In history, and even at the present time, 
many proofs of this dualism or duplication of the individual, 
according as he is acting within his own social environment 
or with regard to slran^^ers. Such were the Germans of 
Caesar's time.^ In their earlier period, the Greeks con- 

1 " l^troclnia nullam hjabenC infamiaTn <:|ua^ extra lin^s rujusque 
tnilalii &\iai."—De Bell. Gall., vi. 2[. 
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sidered themselves as luss undur mural abllj;alion Lowards 
llie l!ifbariatiS| and the Komans Lowards foreigners {hasfes). 
\t is especially owing lo tlie efforts of tlie philosopheia — 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics^that justice ceased 
to be national and became universal. It might be 
added that at that period ivlien the notion of justice re- 
mains a national one, it still varies within the [jroup, accord- 
ing to caste ; it is not the same for priiiSts and warriors, for 
free men and fur slaves, for aristocrats and for merchants. 
In the beginning, particularism was the rule. 

U is evident that, on the negative side^ the evolution uf 
moral life has been especially duu to tin; progress of inlel- 
ligence; the emotional element has only been incidental. 
Compared with the sense of justice, the feeling of active 
benevolence, if not evolved more quickly, at least appeared 
soontr, because nearer to instinct and less de[>endent 
or reason. A certain philosopher (Kant, i believe) was 
surprised that there is so much kindness and sD little justice 
among men. He did not observe as a psychologist, or else 
he was led astray by inttillectualist prejudice. This must be 
so, because tendem<;ss is innate and spontaneous, justice 
acquired and deliberate ; because one springs directly from 
an instinct, while the other has lo undergo various mela- 
morphoses. If man is sociable and moral, it ig less because 
he thinks than because he feels in a certain manner and 
tends in a certain direction. 

To conclude: moral emotion is a very comples state. 
Those sentimenlalists in the last century, or in this, who 
have maintained the hypothesis of a "moral sense," have 
erroiieousiy considered it as a special sense with an innate 
faculty of discriminating good and evil. It is not a simple 
act, but the sum of a set of tendencies. Let us eliminate 
the intellectiiai elements, and enumerate its emotional con- 
stituents Only: (i) as basis, sympathy — i.t., a community of 
nature and disposition ; (z) the altruistic or benevolent 
tendency manifesting itself under different forms (attraction 
of hke to like, nuternal or paternal affection, etc.), at first 
weak, but gaining more exjjansion by the restriction of the 
egoistic feelings; (3) the sense of justice with its obligatory 
character— whose origin we have just traced ; (4) the desire 
of approbation or of divine or human rewards, and the 
fear of disapprobation and punishments. As in the cabe 
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of all cumpltx feelings, its composition must vary with the 
predominance of one or other of its conslilucnt elemenla ; 
III ont; case It is obligation (the Stoica), in another charity, 
ill many the fear of public opinion or of the law, of God 
or of thi! devil. It is impussiblt: that it should be constant 
and identical in all men. 



IV. 



The pathology of the mural sense cannot detain us long, 
its detajled study belonsing lo the dtpartmgtil of criminal 
anthropology. Numt-ruLis works have been published on 
this subject within the last half-cuntury; there would be no 
advantage in presentinj; a bald abstract of these. I.ombroso's 
view of the "born criminal," with his physiological, psychical, 
and social characteristics, has been violently attacked, and 
sustained serious damage. Several successive theories have 
attempted to explain the existence of this moral anomaly; 
atavism, according to which the born criminal is a survival, 
a return to primitive man, who is assamed to have been 
violent and unsociable) infantilism, which has recourse, not 
tu heredity, but to arrested development, and alleges that the 
perversion whicli is permanent in the criminal is normal, 
but transient, in the child; the pathological view which 
connects the criminal type with epilepsy, considered as 
the prototype of violent and destructive impulses; the 
sociological view (the most recent), which attributes a 
preponderant function to social conditions, and maintains 
that the criminal is "a microbe inseparable from his environ- 
ment."* AVe need not enter into a detailed examination of 
these hypotheses, which have given rise to much passionate 
debate; one question alone concerns our subject, that of 
moral insensibility — a condition described, long before the 
days of criminal anthropology, under the names of morai 
insamfy{Vnc\iatd., iS$$),_^^ie wwra/e, impulsive insanity, in- 

* It should perbapsi be addei llial llie more sdenlilir: writers on 
criminal an[hiQ]mlogy do not regard llie chief causes siigeested nbo*e 
as rival iheoiiL's, bui rather as iaclcrs «hkti may co-operaie lo produce 
criiuiniiliiy, ilie biulagical faclu-r (hfiedily, anest uf itevdopintnt, 
ioraiilLKsin, elc.) aeliDg aa predjspo^inj; cauiCt the sociological factor a» 
excjting cause. — Er^. 
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stinctive monomania, etc., and which will serve to show once 
more the independence and the preponderance of feeling in 
the matai life,^ 

"Moral insanity Is a foini of mental derangement iic 
which the intellectual faculties appear to have sustained 
little or no injury, while the disorder is manifcst'Cd 
principally or alona in Ihc stat(! of the feeJings, temper, 
or habit." Snch is the formtila of Prichard, which 
has been but little modified since. 'rra.nslated into the 
language of pure psyclinlogy, it signifies ; a complete 
absence or perversion of the altruistic feelings, insensi- 
bility to the representation of the happiness or suffering 
of otliers, absolute egoism, with all its consequences. By 
a self-evident analogy, this state has been called one 
of moral blindness; and, like physical blindness, it has 
v.irious degrees. It has also been compared to idiocy. 
Reduced to the vegetative and sensitive life, the idiot 
is, intellectually, opposed to the genius, while the moral 
idiot is the antithesis of the great benefactors of humanity 
(Schaie). 

We may find numerous instances of moral insanity in 
work? on mental pathology and criminal anthropology.^ It 
shows itself in two forms : (i) the passive, or apathetic — />., 
that nf pure insensibility; if the temperament is cold and 
the circumstances favourable, there is no violence to be 
feared; (2) the active, or impulsive, where there is no check 
on the violence of the appetites. Taken as a whole, it con- 
sists in: complete insensibility, absence of pity, cold ferocity, 
absence of remorse after eommitting acts of violence, or 
even murder. On this last point statistics and figures have 
been given whose precision makes me somewhat suspicious; ^ 



' According to Krafft-Ebing, Lehrbuch (vol. i., sec. z, chap, iii.), 
Reg iom on I an us already maintained, in 1513, that depravtly i^ qiite 
indi'pendf nt ol Ihe accuratt Itrowleclge ^if S'""' STid et'il ; hi atLribuIed 
this anomaly 10 llie influence of ihe planet Venus. 

' Especially Despinc, Piv/ h-olajpe nal^irelle (ii. pp. 169 et st^,'), ar.tl 
Maudsley, futfiohsy of Mind. 

' Dietimia'y 0/ rsythalcgUal Medidufr, art. "Ciiminal Anthro- 
pnliigy." H-Ei-e It is staled ihni, a\ Elinira, 34 per cent. cHmlnab 
on admiB-sion ^sliil>i( entire alistn^.-^ of mmal w^icepliliility ; whik 
(according to Di'. Snisiino, at Tui-in) in 130 woinen guitly f>f 
murder, or complieily in iruTder, genuine remorse was only tibserved 
in ti. 



fur iL is v«ry difRciilt to penetrate so far into tht: con- 
sciousness of a. criminal as to lie duped neither Ijy the 
hyp&cri:5y whidi simulates remorse, nor by the boastful- 
ness which fecEs but will not acknowledge it. The 
absence of all maternal feeling, though rare, has also been 
obsen'ed. 

Moral insensibility is usually inrate, and coiricidenC 
with nther symptoms of degeneracy. Among several 
cliildren of the same family, drought up in the same 
stirroundingf!, having rtct^ived the same care, a single 
one may differ from all ihc rest, be amenable neither 
to (gentleness nor to force, and manifest a precocious 
depravity, which will only strengthen as he grows 
older 

This stale may be acquired and momentary, its causes 
being epilepsy, hysteria, apoplexy, paralytic dementia, senile 
decay, blows on the head, etc. Kraff"t-Ebing, besides an 
observation made by himself (he. cit.), qaotes from Wigan 
the case of a younp; man who, in consequence of being 
struck on the head with a ruler, developed Complete 
moral insensibility, When, by means of ihe operation 
of trephining, a splinter of bone pressing on the brain 
had hceti r&mov&d, hs returned to his former state. We 
have met with other analogous cases in the course of 
this worlc. 

The most difficult and fiercely debated point '\& whether 
this moral anomaly is strictly instinctive and emotional in 
its origin, intellectual activity being entirely unconnected 
with it. Most writers take the affirmative view of 
this question, others deny it. The different modes of 
menial activity are so interdependent, and their relations 
so close, that it is difficult to solve the question definitely. 
We cannot refuse to admit that the intellect sometimes 
suflers from a counter-shock; but observation shows that 
most of these persons are well acqu:iinted with the require- 
ments of morality, and have had the abstract ideas of good, 
of evil, and of duty instilled into ihcm by education, though 
ivithout the slightest influence on their conduct. They 
have moral iJeas, not moral feelings — i.e.^ a dii'position to 
feel nnd act. The law is to them nothing but a police 
regulation, which they are conscious of having broken. 
Their intellect, often firm and clear, is only an instrument 
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for weaving skilful plots, or justifying themselves by subtle 
sophisms. 

It was worth out while to recall, if only in a cursory 
manner, the nature of moral insensibiUty, in order to show 
the importance of the emotional element. In these cases 
there is a lack of completeness, and the deficit comes, not 
from the intellect, but from the character. 



CHAPTRR IX 

THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

Jmperiance of Ihe subjict — lis Divisions. Firsi Fen'ed; 
origin nf ike relij^ioiis fee/iK^ — Primilivt nnticns of the 
Infinite {Max Miiikr); A tfcesfor-worsfiip {H. Spencsr) — 
Feircfiiim, animism; Fredimittance of fear — Praciifaf, 
utilitarian, iodiil, dui not moral diaracier — Second 
period: (r) Intellectiml evolution; Comieptinti of a 
Cosinii Order first pAysital, ihftt moral — Function of 
tncrcasin<^ ^eneraiisation; its stages; (2) Emotional 
evolution ; Predominance of lovt; addition of the moral 
sentiment — Third Perind: Suprn»<f(y of lltt rational 
thinenl; Trnnsfortnation into religious philosophy; 
Fffacetmnl of tlm emotionn! element — Rdigioifs emotion 
is <i mnpUti emotion — Manifold physiolo^cal slates 
accompanying; it; ritual, a special form of the expres- 
sion of emotion—The religions sentiment as a passion 
— Pathology- — Depressive forms: religious nuianehoiy, 
demonomania — Exalted forms : ecstasy , theomania. 

It must be confessed that psychologists have not troubled 
themselves greatly with the study of the religious sentiment. 
Some omit it altogether, while otliers content themselves 
with a brief reference in pissing; ihey note the two essential 
elements whence it is derived — fear, and lender emotion 
(love) — without troubling themselves abouT" the variable 
relations between these two elements, or the multiform 
changes undergone by tlieni in the course of centuries, 
through the anntwti&n of other emotional states.* As 

' Since the atovt; was wrjlten two Itrglhy anii valualile slinlies of 
the psychology of religion, and more especially of the phenomera of 
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M-c cannot Juny its importance, this abstention, or negli- 
gK-iicti, 33 not justifiable. To sunimoM to oiir nid an ill- 
understood respect, to maintain tbat ono rc!it;ion only 
is true and all tlie others false, to allege that all are 
alike fiilse, — these and other analogous modes of reason- 
ing are not in any degree acceptable to psychology; 
for, even if we take up an extreme position, and admit 
that all manifestations of the religious sentiment are mere 
illusion and error, it remains none the less true that 
illusion and error are psychic slates, and worthy of being 
studied as sjch by psychologists. To such, the religious 
sentimem is a fail which tli&y have simply to analyse 
and to follow through its transformations without being 
competent to discuss its objective value or its legitimacy. 
Thus understoodj the question bears on two principal 
points; primary manifesiationa and tlieir evolution, 
i.t., the diiferent elements which have constituted the 
religious sentiment during the various stages of its 
existence. 

In every religious belief there are of necessity two parK; 
an intellectual'element, a' knowledge which constitutes the 
objectof bdicf, and an e motional state, a feeling which 
accompanies the former and expresses itself in action. To 
any one deficient in the second element, the religious 
feeling is unknown, inaccessible; nothing retrains to such 
persons but abstract metaphysical conceptions. The slady 
of the religious sentiment, in its evolution, cannot dissociate 
these two elements; jiod it is the degree in which the 
element of knowledge is present which renders a precise 
division possible. I trace three periods: (i) that of 
perception and concrete imagination, where fear and 
the practical, utilitarian tendencies are predominant; 
{2) that of medium abstraction, and generalisation, 
characterised by the addition of moral elements; (3) 
that of the highest concepts, where, the emotional 
element becoming more and more rareiied, the religious 
feeling tends to be confounded with the so-called in- 
tellectual feelings. 

" Eon version," have been publislieil by Leubn and SiaiLiick, largely 
in^pireil liy Prof. 5laiiley Hall (Am. /our. Fiydi., i8ci5-97). Boiti 
itiese Etudies aie found-Ed oa otiginal dnto., in part gblaincd by a 
qu eilioHiiatr4. — Ep . 
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I. 



As usual, authorities are nnt agreed on the question 
of origin. Under what form did the rdiglous stjntimcol 
first make its appearance? We must first put aside two 
eKlreraely syFitematic answers, which, although differing in 
Bpirit, iiave this in common, that they aie both purely 
iiitcllcctiialist. 

The first, a very ancietit one, has found its latest and 
clearest interpreter in Max Muller, who ihinlis thai the 
nolion of the iJivine, more especially under the form of 
the InRnile, preceded that of the gods. Our senses give 
us Ihe finite, tmt "beyond, behind, beneath, and within the 
finite, the infinite is always present to our senses. It presses 
npon us, it grows upon us from every side. What we call 
finite in space and time, in form and word, is nothing but 
a veil or net which vre ourselves have thrown over the 
infinite." ' What, then, is the infinile, he asks^ but the 
object of all religions ? The religion of the infinite precedes 
fltid comprehends all others, and as the infinite is implied 
by the senses (/.tf. , the limits to our sensory perceptions 
imply an unlimited region beyond), it follows that religion 
can, with as much right as reason, be called a development 
of our sensory perceptions. The earliest religion consisted 
in the adoration of various objects, taken, each in turn, and 
tsolatedly, as incarna.tions of the notion of til's Infinite. 
This is what Max MCiller calls " Henotheism." For 
him, polytheism and even fetichism are later develop- 
mentSj resulting from the breaking up of the primitive 
unity, nnd due to a disease of language: each name 
becomes a distinct deity; words are raised to the dignity of 
things,, having their life, their altributes, and their legends; 
Hemiaa nununa. 

This last view, though it has had a certain vogue amon^ 
linguists, is worth nolhin" as a psychological explanation, for 
it is quite clear that ilie word is only a slaiting-point or a 
veliiilc lor the process of thought, which is the sole ageni 
of the metamorphosis. If the «i»w/«ii become kww/m^, U 



* Max Muller, Ongiti auJ Dm.'ofmtnt ^ RtSgi^it (Elibbat 

L«c lutes), p. 237. 
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is by a disease of imagination or thought, ratlier than of 
language.^ 

As for the principal thesis, the alleged primitive notion 
of the Infinite, which is the source of h.enotheism, it is a 
metaphysical Iiypotliesis of extreme im probability. Primitive 
man, enclosed wiihin hard conditions of life, is practical and 
positive rather than a dreamer; he does not natarally tend 
towards the Beyoind. Bat a better reason than this, and 
an entirely psychological one, is that he is incapable of 
attaining to even a medium degree of abstraction and 
gen^raiisation. How coutd a savage, who cannot count up 
to four, form nny idea whatever nf the Infinite? Evidently, 
this, notion of the Illimitable is far beyond him. 

There is only ome v,-ay of imparting a certaih psychological 
verisimihtade to Mas Miiiler'a view, viz., to strip it of its 
intellectual is t character, and admit as its origin a feeling 
rather than a notion, a craving, a tendency, rather than a 
cognition. Of these two factors, which make up all religious 
belief, one intellectual, the other emotional, which has the 
priority? Did the notion produce the feeling, oi the feeling 
excite the notion? Such is the problem which lies at the 
heart of all debates on the origin of religious manifestations. 
Some place it in the region of instinct; so Renan when he 
compares religion in humanity to the nest-building instinct 
of the bird. Others maintain that every feeling presupposes 
an object. "At first sight this latter theory seems to have 
logic on its side. It is clear that, in order to love or fear 
any being, one must have conceived the notion of his 
existence. Yet^ however indispensable it may be to assume 
an intellectual operation at tho beginning of religion, we 
must recognise that the feelings set in motion by this 
operation must have long preceded the most ancient 
formulas of primitive theology.'"^ For my own pa^t, I 
am inclined to accept the priority of feeling, though unable 
to supply any arguments based on fact; the period of origins 
being also that of conjecture. 

The second theory, that of Herbert Spencer, brings us 
down from the notion of the Infinite to the extremely 
terrestrial mental life of savages. It is well known that he 

' Fat a discussion of this point sre Goblet d'Alvlella, Vidh de DUu, 
pp. 60 tt seq. 

= Hnlnlcl d'Alviella, of, nf., p. <,». 



reduces all priniilive relii^iuns Lo ihe cult of ancestors — to 
iiecrolatry. The primordial fael is llie coiicfptinri of a 
spirit, or rather, of a doubk. The savage believes that he 
has a Sosia, or, in other words, a principal f^'u and 
a secondary ego. He infers the existence of this double 
from a great numbiir of facts, to him inexplicable; his 
shadow, liis rt;flcclion in the waler, echoes, apparitions in 
dreams, faiiitiiig, trances, epilepsy, etc. The world is thus, 
for him, full of wandering spirits which he tries to pro- 
pitiate. According to Spencer, fttichism and jiulytheism are 
only aherranl forms of ancestor- worship, ancJ he tries to 
prove this by a series of arguments, through which We need 
not now follow him. Impertiirhable in his systematic 
deduction, he even asserls that he can derive from (he 
same root, by faf-fi^tclied and easily -controverted argumenCis, 
the adoration of animals, plants, and inanimate objects.' 
It is indisputable that a great number of beliefs have sprung 
from this root, but tliis conception, which is anthropo- 
morphism carried lo its estreme, is fniuid to be too narrow 
to include all the fauts. Tylor and others have criticised it 
with some vivacity, and I do not think th.it it now claims 
many adherents. 

These two systematic hypotheses being put on one side, 
we may remind the reader how religious development seems 
to have taken place during this primitive period ; for the 
march of evolution has not been everywhere and always the 
same — a difficulty already pointed out with regard to the 
social in.'itinct. ATcOrding to the best authorities, the most 
frequent form has been the following. 

The first stage is th.it of fetichism, polydemonism, natur- 
ism — terms which in the history of religions are not quite 
synonymous, but which answer to the f.ame psychical condi- 
tion, the adoration of some object, living or not, which is 
ptneived—i.e., apprehended as a concrete form, at the same 
time body and sou! — or rather animated by a soul, judged 
to be benevolent or malevolent, useful or injurious ; for there 
is scant justification for the opinion that the worshipper of 
a piece of wood or stone sees in it only a purely material 
object. 

The second stage is that of animism or spiritism, "a 

^ PrimipUs of Scfietasy, vol i. pp. 130-142. 
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belief in spirits having no subsUntinl bond or neccsbary 
connection wilti determinnte natural objects." Tlie spirit 
is conceived as independent, separable; it gnes and comes, 
enters and doparts ; it is iittributed not only to men, but 
also to animals : the savage tries to dc^jrecate the wrath of 
tlie beast he has killed in hunting, the chief has his horses 
and dogs buried with him. Psychologically, this stage 
corresponds to a preponderance of the imagination over 
simple perception. 

These primitive forms of religious belief originate in the 
tendency of the savage, and tlie child, perhaps also of the 
higher animal, to look upon everything as alive, to attribute 
desires, passions, will, to everything that acts, to form his 
ideas of nature from what he knows of his own mature. 
This anthropomorphism results, from the awakening of 
reasoning thought under its baldest form: analogy, the first 
source of myth, language, arts, and even science. But 
those analogies, which to us are merely images, were 
realities to primitive man. It is needless to insist on so 
well known a point. We must remember, howerer, (hat 
this primitive god-creating operation is a projection from 
our activity rather than from our intelligence ; it originates 
with man as a motor rather than as a thinking being. 

So far we have considered nothing but the object of 
belief, perceived or imagined; but what does the tieliever 
fee]? of what elements is the religious sentiment composed 
during this period? We may point out the following ; 

(i) First of all, the emotion of fear in its different 
degrees, from profound terror to vague uneasinesSj due to 
the faith iti an unknown, mysterious, impalpable Power, 
able to render great services, and, more especially, to inflict 
great injuries; for hiatorians have always remarked that, in 
early times, it is always nuiev':>lc:nt and terrible genii who are 
adored; the good and niercifui ones are neg:lected; in the 
following periods this state of things will be reversed. 
During this period Power is the attribute of the gods. 

(2) A second and much le,^s marked characteristic con- 
sists in a certain attraction or sympathy which, though very 
slight, binds the worshipper to his deity. The saying 
"Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor"is not absolutely true ; 
for fear has a tendency to withdrawal, flight, aversion, whilu 
in every worship there is at least some hope of moving 
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the most maleficent: puwer and exciliiig ils compassion, — 
consequently a,n aiipioacli (y it. Later Oil, this lUdimeQt- 
ary attraction wil! bcicome the essential poiiil, 

(3) A third characteristic resuUintg from the preceding 
is that the religious reeling is strictly practical «nd 
utilitarian ; it is the direct expression of a narrow egoism. 
It connects itself with the sdlf-preserving instinct of tlit 
individual or the groipi and is in nowise, as Scrgi has 
maintained it to bf, a pathological symptom. Quite on 
the contrary, it is a w eapon in the struggle for hfe ; since it 
is not a matter of indifference whether those in power 
are for or against one. This by no means disinterested 
character is shown in the worship which rests entirely on 
the practical rule : Do uf dgf. Hence the oblations and 
sacrifices proportioned to the worshippers' desires and 
requests, for which the deity owes his faithful ones an 
ample recomp<'nse. Hence iiicantations, magic, and sorcery, 
which are methods not only of alluring and appeasing the 
god, hot of getting possession of him by stratagem and 
holding him in one's power, 

(4) Lastly, from this time forward, the religious feeling 
has a iocitil character, or rather, the religious and social 
lendencies amalgamate into a whale. It strengthens the 
principle of authority, often in favour of the altruistic 
tendencies, which are still very weak. The chiefs, priests, 
sorcerers, speak and act in the natne of a higher power, 
and keep up the social tie. The worship of the dead, 
which Spencer has made the mistake of gcneraiising too 
much, is an element of stability, establishing a continuity 
between different generations. The cowtjiunity of worship 
and ritual is the objective and visible expression of social 
solidarity. I do not consider as belonging to this period 
institutions such ss the reU^ioys oath, trial hy ordeal, or 
others presupposing the addition of a novel element, which 
is still absent. But there are other customs, local or 
general — i^.,;'-, that of the ia/11, existing in nearly the whole 
of Oceania and elsewhere under different forms, in which 
religion performs a social office, but a novel one (at least 
according to oOf present ideas), and safeguards institutions 
and conventions by terror, while stiU remaining outside the 
region of morality. 
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IT. 

Except the iiitelleclual Taeliiig^ Lhcmselvcs, iiu (iiiiuliuiial 
manifestaUon depends muic on the iutellcclua,! development 
than the rellgloiLs scntinii^iit, because every religion implies 
some concepticm of the universe — a. cosmology and a system 
of melaphysic. With the first period we have scarcely passed 
beyond the stage of imagination; with the second, reflection 
and generalisation, whose upward progress we are about to 
rol3ow, make their appearance. The intellectual evolution 
and th-e emotional evolution must each be studied in turn 
during this second stage, 

I, IfiMIectiml Evofittion. — ^We shall find it useful, more- 
over, to divide the study of tlie intellectual element into two 
questions: (i) the conception of a cosmic order, at first 
physical, afterwards moral ; (2) the progressive march of 
generalisation from an almost unlimited multiplicity up to 
unity. These two processes have not always coincided or 
kept pace with one another, 

(i) We have seen that, for primitive man, everything is 
alive, full of arbitrary caprices, desires, intentions, and 
especially mysteries, because everything is unforeseen : it is 
the reign of universal contingency. The formula, "every- 
thing is alive," is, however, too absolute ; it only suits those 
things which were seen to move and change — i.e., the 
majority, Hot the totality of things. It seems as if the 
absence of motion, stability, fixity, thu want of reaction, 
had been a sort of revelation to a simple mind. Perhaps 
it was through the spectacle of the fixity of things that llie 
notion of order or law made its very humble entry into the 
world. However that may be, it is certain that the deper- 
Eonification of nature began early to mark the origin of 
science, In our present slate of culture we find a difficulty 
in representing to ourselves a slate of mind in which the 
idea of fixity in natural phenomena is almost nil ; yet such 
a state of mind has existed^ and there h no want of docu- 
uients to prove it. The expression, "^tlie new moon," was 
not at first a metaphor: men wondered if the sun would 
always continue his course; the Mexicans anxiously awaited 
his new birth every fifty years; eclipses seemed to happen 
at random, and caused great terror, etc' Gradually the 
' For the focti see GoLlet d'Alvielli, p/. cit., p. 1 ^i. 
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Spirit of obsiitvatioti and rcdeclioii arrived al conslant rela- 
tions, and inlroductrJ into the conception of Nature the 
ideas of ordcT and rcgiilarily, diminishing in so far the 
domain of chance snd toiitiiigienc)'. This nolion of a 
cosrnic order has influenced rehgioua conceptions ; the 
government of the physical world was attributed to the 
gods; tlKy are il5 regulators; each iias hts department 
wheri; he is supTcmc. The ro-exislence of two opposite 
principles has been remarked ir the religion of several 
nations in this period of their developinciit : ntscessity being 
personified In an abstract, mysterious, inaccessible deity 
^Rita anioii^ ihi; Aryans, Ma nith the Egyptians, Tao with 
the Chinuae, Moira or Nomos with l)ie Greeks, etc."'}; while 
contingency, or rather limited arbitrary power, was per- 
sonified in more human gods having their legends, acting 
within their own special sphere, as, for instance, the gods 
of Greece. The latter are also sometimes divided into two 
categories, which is the first step towards simplification, 
one kind bestowing physical well-being — health, prosperity, 
tichcs; the other iiiilicting physical ills — disease, famine, 
tempest, shipwreck. 

The notion of the cosniic order led to that of a moral 
order; the gods have first Ihe pEiysical government, in a 
later age the ethical government of the universe. The con- 
ception of higher powers, invested with moral attributes, has 
been, as we shall aftL'twards see, an inipoi'tant sta^e in the 
evolution of the religious .sentiment. The very ancient 
opinion, still prevalent among many believers, that the 
crimes of men occasion epidemics, unchain the elements, 
cause floods and earthquakes, shows that the human niindf 
rightly or wrongly, has supposed an analogy between all the 
forms of order in the universe. Hence also the change ot 
the physica.1 dualism abave mentioned into a moral dualism ; 
the genii of light aud darkness become respectively moral or 
immoral gods, good or bad counsellors, saviours or temptere; 
and in this period a faith in the superiority and definitive 
triumph of the good is firmly established. In short, the 
gods have as attributes first power, then intelligence, and 
lastly moiCvlity. 

(2) Let us now sec the part played by increasing general- 
isation in the constitution of religious idens. 

' Ciolitcl d'Alvidla, iV'., pp. [TtJ-igS. 
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W'heti we wish to study ihe ascendmg degrees of general- 
kation, not in absiraclo, but according to facts and docu- 
ments, we may take as our guide the evolution of InngLngcs, 
or, better sti!!, the progress of the scientific spirit (as, for 
instance, by following the methods of classification used in 
zoology, from antiquity up to the present day); we miglit 
also have recourse to the development of religion, for this is 
the same mental process applied to a different matter. It is 
sutReient to indicate the various steps in a- very cursory 
manner. 

It is a well-known fact that the various races of mankind 
differ griiiatly in tlieir powers of abstta'Ction find getieraJisa- 
tiofi] some can scarcely get beyond the concrete, while 
others disport themselves, easily and swiftly, in the region 
of the abstract. This difference of rptituda is expressed in 
their religions. Many peoples have never passed bej'ond 
polydemonism — i.e., the cult of individual genii; in other 
words, the realm of the concrete. Not to speak of savages, 
such was the religion of the ancient Cliinese empire (Tiele); 
such the innumerable genii in the primitive religion of the 
Romans — a people not greatly inclined to nbstraclions. 

Certain tribes have, even at the present day, words to 
designate every water-course in their country, but no general 
term for a river. To have found such a one is a step in 
progress. It is the same in the region of religious thought: 
by an analogous progress the spirit of each tree is subordinated 
to the deity of the forest, the various river-spirits to a river- 
god, etc. For a number of particular divinitit;s is substituted 
one specific and pre-eminent divinity. 

At a higher stage the mind seizes more remote resem- 
blances and constilutc^s one god, for water, one for fife, one 
for the earth, so that the spirits of the waters, the sky, and 
the earth are severally grouped under the dominion of one 
power, known in Greece as Zeus, Poseidon, or Hestia. 

This generalising process which has taken place with 
rej^ard to natural phenomena also goes on in the social 
order. There have been, successively, gods of clans, tribes, 
nations, AVe know how long religions — even cuniplej; and 
highly organised ones — have remained merely national : the 
god of a nation is its protector and guardian— watches over 
it and over nothing else; but his e^ii^tence does not exclude 
that of other gods who are lords of other nations. The 
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traiiiilicm to ihc universal, eKlta-nalional ruligiuns was 
brouglu abuut l>y means at cotiquc&t and annexation, 
but also, and more particularly, by philosophical specu- 
LaEiun. 

At the point we have reached there are divine hierarchies, 
analogous, on one hand, to the ideal hierarcliyof individuals^ 
species, genera, on the other to the hierarchies of human 
society: they are conceived and constiluted according to 
the human ty[je. The anarchy of Vedic India is reflected 
in the mytliology of the Vedas, the feudality of Egypt in its 
religion, Zeus resembles Agamemnon, the Peruvian Inca is 
descended from the sun, and applies to his empire the 
governnient of the solar deity; and " by an optical illusion, 
human society seems to be a copy of the Divine State." ^ 

In its movement towards absolute unity, the human miiid 
has still some siagcs to pass through before reaching the 
term. It conceives of a divinity far superior to the rest, 
who, however, act under him (Jupiter optimus maximus), and 
whom ho does not suppress. Tliis is " moiiolatry" but not 
monotheism. We st ill lind accommodations and compromises 
in the conceptions of tHads (trinities) and dyads (associ- 
ations of masculine and feminine divinities). In fact, pure 
monotheism is a conquest of the metaphysical spirit, which 
traces back the series of secondary causes to discover the 
first cause, raihcr than an intuition of popular conscious- 
ness. 

This Survey of ascending generalisation is somewhat 
schematic, and has been presented as an ideal restoration, 
though all its elements have been taken from reidity. Some 
nations have attained the first stages only; others have, with 
much difficulty, passed beyond them; others have passed 
through several at a bound. Perhaps the evolution of 
religious ideas has not been in any two cases identical. 

II, JEnii'li&nni JLvQiatson. — It has been justly said that 
religious feelinff consists of tivo scale;;. One, in the key of 
fear, is composed of painful and depressive states: terror, 
fright, fear, veneration, respect, ace its principal notes. 
The other, in the key of tender emotion, is composed of 

' For ^Jetnils, cotibljIi Title, Miainti de thhieire des KeHsiom, 
Goljlct 'I'AlvwlIn, p]>. 153-163. "The divine fcudnlily is the prinr 

drdlat ia.tl in EgypClah teligloi), AS \^tl\\\ici\ feudality is Ihe prLmaHial 

fad of Egyptian history'' (MaspetOj Histeiri Antiemii). 
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pleasurable and cspaiitiive states: admiration, confidence, 
love, ecstasy. One exprwsses a feeling of dependence; 
the other of attraction, going even as far as reciprocai 
union. 

One of the first changes produced during this period of 
evolulion is the predominance of the second scale; in the 
combinalioii of two elementary emotions the proportional 
relation has changed, whence a change in the nature of the 
resultant emotion. We have seen this in the progressive 
eSacement of the worship of the evil gods, in the suppres- 
sion of sanguinary sacrifices, first in the case of men, then 
in that of animals; in the tendency to substitute for them 
simple atts of homage. 

A second change, and one of especial importance, con- 
sists in the coalescence of the religious and the moral 
sentiment, ivliicb contract a union so close that to many 
people it seems necessary and indissoluble. We have seen 
that this is not the case, and that there are religions with- 
out morality. Primarily, the religious feeling is a Special 
emotional form, the moral feeling is another form. There 
are, first of all, the purely naturalistic religions, afterwards 
the moral religions, A mass of facts demonstrate that, in 
the beginning, the religious feeling is not only quite a 
stranger to morality, but even in conHict with it We know 
the bitter criticisms directed by the Greek philosophers 
against the reigning religion, bearing, as it did, the impress 
of myths springing from a primitive naturalism and under- 
stood neither by orthodox believers nur by the philosophers 
themselves, Contemporary criminologists have shown that 
prostitutes and even ferocious criminals are most assiduous 
in their devotional practices. This is because the religious 
feeling, in its origin and taken by itself, is fLndamentaliy 
selfish,^ being nothing else but ans-iety for one's individual 
salvation. This superposition of the moral sentiment has 
tak'^n place in ail the great rcligions^i>., all those which 

^ The theory of ii'ff«'i'^j is e-vppessecl willi naive completeness in a 
Brahraanic hymo. " Well lilled, O sfioon [i>f the sacfiGce], fly dovtn; 
well lilled, return. As Shaving agreed on a price, let us make exchanges 
of streneih and vignur, (live me, T pive to Ihee; bring to me, I bring 
to Ihee." iieilcr slillr "If ihou will injure s,n.y one, say to Surja: 
' Sliike suci: nn one, and I will mnlie ihec an ' ' ' 
obtain ihe g|if<;rjng, will aicikc tilm." 
pp. 25, a&J 
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have haij a coiii(il(;tT; evolution: in Brshmanism and 
especially in BudJIiisni whun compared with the Vedic 
period, in the prophets of Israel^ even among ih»* Greets, 
in the mystcrii'S, etc. People end by believing that a riglit 
state of mind is Ihc best of oiTcrings. 

For most religions, the supreme question is that of 
huinan destiny. Its history, having traversed two periods, 
the one na.turalistic, the othi^r moral, shows once more that 
the religious and the moral SLMiliraent are, in their origin, 
two totally distinct feelings. 

During the first period, we find no idea of retribution 
according to men's works. The life after death is a con- 
tinuation or copy of the earthly life, sometimes resemblirvg 
it exactly, sometimes beUer, — moat often worse. We know 
the complaint of Achilles, in the Odyaty (xi), where 
Homer has left us a vivid picture of this primitive belief; 
men remain slaveSj masters, chiefs, or kings, as they were 
during life. Nay, certain trihcSi projecting dieir aristocratic 
prejudices into the other world, believed that the souls of 
chiefs alone were immortal. 

DLTing the second period there arises a belief in a 
preliminary judgment on men's actions, decisive of liieir 
future destiny. The conceptions of this future life are 
various: temporary or eternal penalties and rewards, 
transmigration upwards or downwards, total liberation 
{A'hi'itiia), etc.f but all resting on a moral idea. This 
notion nppears at nn early age among the ligyptians, 
in the judgment of Osiris and the weighing of the souls. 
In thi! " Eook of the T5oad," of which a co[.iy was placed 
in the tomb witii every munnny, thy defuntt addresses 
to the god a Tung enumeration of the good deeds he has 
done and the faults he has not committed; it is remarkable 
that he speaks, not of his oblations, but of his virtues.^ 



Ill 

At the point wc have reached, the religious feeling has 
attained the height of lis development, and can henceforth 
only de^iline, so that llic third period ntcd not detain us 

' This jirayet will he fuuiid in Tull Jn NnsperQ, op. cil. {\\\\ sA.\ 
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long. It may be summed up in the follawLng formula : an 
ever-growing predominance of the mtellectuiU (rational) 
element, a g;raduaL effaceineiit of the emotional clement as 
it tends to approximate to tlie intellectual feelings and to 
come under that category. 

When the mirch of thought towards unity has reached 
its limit in pure monotheism, tlie work of theologians and 
especially of metaphysicians tends to refine the conception 
of divinity, assumed as First Cause, or moral ideal, or both 
at once, but always as an inaccessibie ideal, visible only 
in Occasional ghmpses, Tht; lft);ical, necessary, inevilahle 
consequence is the weakening of the emniional state. In 
fact, we may lay down the following principle : — 

From the perception 10 the im;igc, and tram the image 
to the concept, the concomitant emotional clement keeps 
on diminishing, other things being equal; for we must 
take into account differenM^ of temperament and iitdividiinl 
variations. This is only a summary way of stating wliat 
I have so often said in Part I.r emotional states, be- 
yond all others, de|icnd on physiological (visceral, motor, 
and vaso-motor) conditions. Now it is clear that perception 
is the operation which most rigorously demands complex 
organic conditions. Among images or representations 
there are two categories: the ■vivid and intense imagina- 
tion appTQxi mates, by its hallucinatory tendency, to the 
percept; while the cold and dull imagination, which is a 
bare outline of things, approaches the nature of a concept. 
Finally, the pure concept, reduced ahnost entirely to a 
sign, a substitute for reality, is as much detached from 
ot^anic conditions as it is possible for a ps.ychic s.tate to 
bej it requires a miuruiiiin of pliysiology. Jii consequence, 
emotion, attacked at its source, flows very scantily; and 
of the religious feeling projit-rly so called there remains 
only a va^ue respect for the unlcnowable — for the .v — the 
last survival of fear and a certain attraction towards the 
ideal which js the last remnajit of the love dominant during 
the second period. 

VVe might say in clearer and simpler terms that religion 
tends to become a reJi)^i/>irs phihsophy, which is an entirely 
different thing, for each corresponds to a distinct psycholo- 
gical condition, one being a theoretic construction of 
argumentative reason, the other the living work of a 
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group of persons or an inspired great man, involving the 
whole man, Kis thoughts and (cdinj^s. '1 hb diMiiicUon Is 
exln."mtJy imporlanl and ihtows lighl on our subjecL 

It would be easy to show that the great religions, at the 
height of thfir development, become transmuted into a 
subtk metaphysic, accessible to philosophers only. For the 
sake of impartialitj-, and not to shock any one, let ua 
place ourselves in n remote period, Jn India, the religion 
which begins with the naturalism of the Vedas is organised, 
becomes social and moral wiih Brahmanism, and attains a 
transcendental ideality in the Ehilgavad-Gita. Take the 
following passage, chosen al random among a hundred 
similar ones:— "I am [Krishna is speaking] incomprehen- 
sible in form, subtler than the subtlest of atoms. I am the 
light of the sun and nioort; beyond the darkness I am the 
brightness of flame, the rays of everything that shines, 
smmd in ihe ether, perfume on the earth, the eternal seed 
of all that exists, the life of everything. As wisdom, I live 
in the hearts of all. f am tbe goodness of the good, I am 
the beginning, the middle and the end, eternity of time, the 
death and birth or all." 

Is this religion, or metaphysics, or rather a beautiful 
philosophical poem, which moves us by the splendour of its 
images? For such a doctrine to become a real Teligion 
it must be concreted and condensed. That we may not, 
however, seem to cavil and dispute about words, or come to 
an arbitrary decision that th& one thing is a religion and the 
other a religious philosophy, we may state the question in 
an objective form. As soon as religious thought ceases to 
have a worship or a ritual, and indeed finds itself incom- 
patible with suchj it is a philosophical doctrine. Stripped 
of all external and collective character, of all social form, it 
ceases to be a rohgion, and becomes an individual and 
Speculative belief. Such is the deism of the eighteenth 
century, with all analogous conceptions, where feeling 
is only present in a very slight, almost imperceptiblej 
degree. 

Let us notC) however, that in these periods of intellectual 
refinement, feeling does not to.?e its rights ; it has its revenge 
in mysticism. In all great religions which have reached their 
highest point, the aniagonisni between the two elements of 
belief, the rational and the emotional, shows itself in the 
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opposition between dogmatists and mystics. History is 
fjll of their mutual antipathy: in ChriKtianity we find if, 
fr&in the Gnostics, through the schools of the Middle Ages 
and Rena-issarice, to the "pure love" of the seventeenth 
century and latL'r. The ssme may be said of other 
religions: Islam, in Sj^ite of its dry monotheism and the 
poverty of its ritual, has not escaped the universal law; it 
has had, and still has, its mystical sects. \Vhen we study 
them we find that, for all the dlfTerfnces of time, place, race 
and belief, the mj'Stics, caring little fcir rigorous dogmatiscn, 
all show a singularly strong family likeness to each other. 
In this case it is argument whicli divides and feeling which 
unites. 

We have still to examine one question relating to the 
emotional element alone : is religious emotion a complete 
emotion P It Is worth while lingiering over this, since many 
writers (not to mention those who omit it altogether) set it 
down as a variety of the intellectual feelings — i.e., of the 
coldest form of emotional life. 

A complete emotion, as we know, includes, besides the 
purely psychic state, a somatic resonance, a vibration of the 
organism, consisting {a) of changes in the circulation, tho 
respiration, and the functions in general ; {li) of movements, 
gestures and actions which constitute its proper mode of 
expression. Without these, there is merely an intellectual 
state. Does religious emotion fulfil these two conditions? 

<ij.) It has its physiological accompaniment; it penetrates 
as far into the organism as any other. Since hy its 
very nature it contains, though in vaij'ing proportion, two 
elements, depression and exaltatlouj let us very briefly survey 
their physiological relations. 

Depression is related to fear and under its acute forms 
has been confounded with it. Does not the worshipper 
entering a venerated sanctTiary show all the symptoms of 
pallor, trembling, cold sweat, inability to speak — all that 
the ancients so justly called sacer horror^ Physical and 
mental weakness makes us religious through conscious- 
ness of imman frailly. Austerities, macerations— in sliort, 
the asceticism which is an institution in the so-called 
pessimistic religions^though springing from a multitude of 
causes which need not here be inquired into, prove at least 
that the physiological factor is not regarded as indifferent. 
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Tliu Hindoo astctics (if line early ages wt-re able, by their 
instrnsaie Tiirjnifiraliiin, to iJulhruiie the jjuds and Like tlieir 
places — ^gods in llicir liirn. The widt-sjiread bnWeT that 
austerities contribute to salvation is a very much modified 
form of tills. 

Exaltation is relatetl to love and tends to union, to 
possession. The history of al! ages abounds in physiolo- 
gical procedures made use of for the artificial production 
of enthusiasm in thw etymological sense of the word, which 
implies having the deity within one's self. 

There are inferior forms: the mechanical exaltation 
produced liy dancing, or Ljy the rhjtiimical music of 
primitive tribes, which excites them and places thciti in 
a favourable mental altitude for inspiration. Toxic ex- 
allation: soina^ wine, the Dionysiacs, the Msenads. The 
sanguinary means so widespread in the cults of Asia 
Minor: the Bona Dea and Aiys, the Crjrybanles, the 
Galii, who ]iiutilated and gashed themselvies with sword 
Strokes; ill the Middle Ages, the Flagellants; afsd iti Our 
own day. Fakirs, dervishes, etc. 

There are highe^^ less materialistic forms: the coltecti^'e 
encitc-ment of pilgrimages snd revivals, where the emotion 
of each individual is increased by that of the rest; the 
artificial means, known from antiquity, of attaining ecstasy, 
i.e., full poijSessiiMJ; the frequent confusion, which has sO 
often excited the wrath of theologians, between the language 
of carnal and iha.t of mystical love.' 

Ail thest facts arii well known, and thousands of others 
are recorded in history. It is convenient to recall them 
in order lo show that they have their psychological reasons; 
ihey are not aberrations, as might seem to be the case at 
first sight, but the necessary conditions of intense emotion. 
If it is objected that some of them border on madness, 
we may reply that every violent passion does the same, and 
sometimes crosses the border-line. 

(/'.) The religious sentiment, again, is attached to 
material conditions by its mode of expression, which is 
ritual. Ritual practices are not, as many think, purely 

' For mnny origina.! anJ nuQtP(i olKervaiions showing the cleise 
confieclion betiveen Ihe sexual ami religious emotiiin^, see Ihe rec 
series cf vsluaMe papers by VbIIdi] and Marie, "Ues Psyche 
Religieuws," Anhivet de /^ntrsla^ie, 1897. — Ed. 
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exterior and artificial, accessor)' and adventitious; they are 
a spontaneous creation, OJ-igjnating in the nature of things. 
Every religion, great or insignificiint, is an organism con- 
stituted by a fundamental belief attached to percepts, 
images, or concepts, pht! certain secondary noltons which 
are sometimes mutually contradictory, plus an emotional 
state. All this forms a living whole, which evolves, 
vegetates, or retrogrades. This organic character dis- 
tinguislifis the positive religions from the purely theoretical 
and metaphysical conceptions, which are not alive, never 
have lived, and are nothing but pure speculation. Now, as 
every •mimal organism, from the infusoria to man, has its re- 
lational life, — />., relations with external agents. — so religion, 
as an organism, has its life of relations with the supernatural 
and mysterious powers on which man believes himself to be 
dependent. This life is expressed by rites, which are means 
of action, methods of establishing a relation. 

The history of ritual is a chapter of the expression of the 
emotions. The only difference is this; emotional expression, 
in the sense given to the words by Duchenne, Darwin, their 
successors, and the world in general, has an individualist 
character, showing fear, anger, love, etc,; while ritual 
expression has a lodai character; being the spontaneous 
product of a collectivity, of a group, which has become 
fixed and permanent, erected into an institution by the 
influence of society, and safeguarded by tradition. On 
this subject I cannot enter into detail; it Is sufficient to 
remind the reader that ritual is psychic in its origin. 
There have been two principal phases in its develop- 
ment. 

During the primitive period, ritua! is the immediate ani 
direct expression of the religious sentiment, and bears the 
stamp of the national character, Among the Greeks, it was 
graceful and joyous, as is fitting for divinities who are 
merely superior and happy human beings. Among the 
early Romans it has an agricultural and family character, 
is formalist and methodical; the omission of the minutest 
detail invalidates the sacrifice. The Mexicans immolated 
human hecatombs to divinities who were intO>;icated with 
blood. Rationalist religions, being half philosophical, have 
httle ritual and a dry liturgy; they resemble persons of 
phlegmatic temperamient, whose gestures are rare and 
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restrained. The religions of the inaoginatton and the 
heart, on t!ie oth^r band, manifest themselves hy the 
spkndour and exuberance of their ceremonies. 

In the second period, we liave the passige froDi the 
litera.1 to the figurative; ritual becomes tyuMifM. Since 
it is a means of expression, a language, it is quite naturaJ 
that this should be so, and this phase corresponds to that 
of metaphor in spoken language. Thus the offering of a 
lock of hair, or a 6gure madt: of dough, becomes a substitute 
for human sacrifice. Having reached this point, rhuaL can 
no longer he understood except through its history; but 
worshippers still use it, without fully knowing its mean- 
ing, just as they use metaphors without knowing their 
derivation, or being able to trace them back to their primary 
sense. Lastly, there are some rites which are simply sur- 
vivals, analogous to a frown when we are perplexed, vestiges 
of certain ways of feeling and acting which have been, but 
have long ago disappeared. 

The religious feeling is therefore a complete emotion, 
with its train of physiological manifestations, and those 
writers who have classed it.aniong the intellectual fee-lings 
have only considered it under its higher forms, and when it 
is on the point of extinction. At the period of its fullest 
development, but rarely under either its primitive or its intel- 
lectualised form, the religious feeling may become a passion, 
yielding to no other in tenacity and violence, which has 
its own special name: religious fanaticism, It borders 
on madness without quite crossing the line. This passion 
would require a psychological monograph to itself; and 
there is no lack of documents whence to compose one. 
We may gather from these facts : 

I. New proofs of the fundamental independence of the 
religious and of the moral sentiments. In religious wars, 
pcrsecmion, the torture inflicted on heretics, the murder of 
the chiefs of the opposite party, are held to be meritorious 
acts; all which seems inexplicabie to persons of calm and 
deliberate sense. They would be less astonished if they 
would consider that religious emotion, when it reaches the 
point of a paroxysm of passion, becomes as uncontrollable 
as violent Jove, and, like it, must have satisfaction; that 
there is the firm belief in a right, superior to human 
obligations, because of higher origin (a belief attaining 
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its highest degree in theomania, of which we shall spealt 
pcesently); and that the religious sentiment and the moral 
sentiment, though having numerous points of contact and 
moments of fusion, are yet, in their nature, essentially 
distinct, because ansirerin^ to two totally distinct tendencies 
of human nature, 

2. We find a proof of the tendency of the religious feeling 
tourvite, group, socialise. Unity of belief creates the religious 
community, as community of external and internal in- 
terests creates the civil community. Both tend to expel 
dissidents (internal enemies), and to conquer external 
enemies — in this case, the heathen. 

The distinct or vague consciousness of the conditions of 
a society's existence, »'.«., its instinct of conservation, 
determines its morality and its way of acting. National 
religions, therefore, which are the same thing as civil 
society, proselytise only slightly, or not at all: the Greeks 
never tried to convert the Persians, neither did the Romans 
the Gauls. The universal religions (Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism) forming societies other than, and outside 
nationality, and transcending it, have aimed at spiritual 
conquest, i.e., at their social extension. 



I 



IV. 

The question whether there exist any tribes completely 
devoid of all religious belief has been extensively discussed. 
That there are any such seems doubtful, when we take into 
account, on the one hand, the reticence of the savage 
towards strangers with regard to his own feelings and 
beliefs; and on the other, the scanty psychological equip- 
ai-ent of travellers, who frequently understand by religion 
only a developed and organised cult. The fact, even were 
it proved, would be but of slight value, since It could only 
be the case among the very lowest specimens of humanity.* 
A question scarcely ever asked is this : Are there i'm- 
dividuals {not social groups) utterly without religious 
feeling ? We must eliminate idiots, imbeciles, and the 
uneducated deaf and dumb; we are speaking of normal 

' For this discussion, Tylof. Pninliwe Culittrc, I. ki., and Riville, 
Religi'otu dei Peuplss ncn Civilises, i., pp. lo et leq-, may be consalted. 
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men living in some society or other, ali of which haye a 
religion. I am distinctly inclined to answer in tht afiirma.- 
tive, though I find no decisive observation on this point. 
The case would l>e analogous to those of inoral blindness 
already studit-d, to the absence, if it exists, of all asstbettc 
feeling ; it wnuld denote a lacuna in the emotional life. It 
should lie noled that il \s only in this department that such 
B lacuna can occur. No normal man, living in a society, 
can have his mind closed to religious iiftas, can ignore 
their existence, their object, their significance; but tliey may 
have no hold on him, may remain within his consciousness 
as a foreign substance, originating no tendency and exciting 
no emotion ; they may be conceived without being felt. 

I have already reminded the reader that the religious 
feeling may become a violent pas-sion ; it may even pass this 
limit, lak« a chronic form, and enter the region of pathology. 
For the alienist, religious madness is not a morbid entity, 
but a symptom ; it sometimes exists by itself, but is more 
often associated with epilepsy, hysteria, and the forms of 
mekncholia. From a psychological point of vievi, it has to 
be studied by itself, as a complement to the normal state. 
Considered thus, from the purely psychological standpoint, 
its mani Testation Sj though very diverse, may be reduced to a 
simple ciossifucation : the depressive, or asthenic^ and the 
exalted, or sthenic forms. 

I. The depressive forms spring up and grow on the soil 
of melancholia. Their physiological Criteria are the symp- 
toms so often described — lowering of the vital functions, 
and so on. Their emotional criterion is fear in all its 
varietieSj ranging from the simple scruple to panic terror; 
and the intellectual criterion, the possession by a fixed idea. 
Religions madness follows a course depending on character, 
education, environment, epoch, and form of belief. So 
those who believe in predostination are tortured by the idea 
of having committed the unpardonable sin. This obsession, 
frequent among Protestants, is rare among Catholics, who 
admit the possibility of absolution.' 

One form, which we might call subjective, consists in 
religious melancholy pure and simple, in which the patient 
believes himself continually guilty, rejected, damned. In 



1 HacU Tube says he has met with only 
Catholics. {Difl. of PsyihB' »'«-'"J"»i* A f' " 



single case among 
Religious tnsanity.") 
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its anxious form it is characterised by scruples about every- 
thing, lamenlations over imaginary crimes or faults. This 
state is connected with two primary emotions, both of which 
have a depressive character: on one side-jfciar, on the other 
the saltfeeling under its negative form of humility and 
dejection. An uncotiscious or conscious course of reason- 
ing leads the subject to a feeling of abjectness and self- 
contempt; he tries to weaken himself, to make himself 
worthy of pity. Asceticism, though, rightly or wioJigly, 
invoking moral reasons in its own favour, rests on the 
fundamental desire of depreciating the individna!, at least 
in this life. This appears, «ven in its simple and mitigated 
forms, but still more in its extravagances (the cnonasticism 
of the fifth century, Simeon Stylites, etc.), in the cases of 
castration, mutilatioHj partial destructionj and finally, in tlie 
religious suicide of the Hindoos who threw themselves 
before the car of Jaganath. 

A second form, which for want of a better term may hu 
called objtctivt, is demoniac melancholia — -the delusion of 
obsession or possession, — which, formerly superabundant 
in all religions, has now become rarer,^ In obsession, or 
external demonomania, the patient is not in the true sense 
possessed; he hears, sees, feels, smells the spirits who are 
obstinately determined on his ruin, but he does not feel 
them wilki'n him. In possession, or internal demonomania, 
they are inside him. There is doubling of the personality, 
with sensory, visceral, and psychomotor hallucinations, these 
last consisting of internal voices which the possessed person 
hears speaking inside him and in spite of himself. 

IL The morbid exaltation of the religious feeling is 
derived from attraction and love, as depression springs from 
fear. Related to joy, and sometimes to niegalomatjia, it is 
accompanied by partial or total augmentation of both the 
physical and psychical life. 

Ecstasy is a transitory and comparatively passive form. 
Seen from without, it resembles catalepsy in the insetisibtlity 
to cjcternal impressions, and suspension of sensory activity. 
It differs from it on the motor side. The ecstatic has not 
the "flexibility of wax" atid the cotiiplfite immobility; he 
can move, walk, speak, and his face can assume any giv-en 

' Fo-r some recent observations see Krifft-Ebing, op. cit., vol. ii. § i; 
D^oneE, MalBiiies meniaUs, pp. 321 si s^q. 
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cxpre&^ioiL Seen ftoDi within, ec^Usy is ati intfinse state oF 
consciousness, of which the recollection remains after awak- 
ing, while catalepsy is attended by unconsciousness, or, at 
least, complete oblivion. Its psychology is simple enough, 
if, neglecting details, we confine ourselves to the essential 
conditions. The confessions of ecstatics, which are toler- 
ablj' numerous, agree in their principal features; (t) restric- 
lion of the area of consciousness, with one intense and 
ovcrmastCTing representation serving as ihe pivot and onljr 
centre of association ; (a) an emotional state — rapture — 
a form of love in its highest degree, with desire and the 
pleasure of possession, which, like profane love, only finds 
its end in complete fusion and unification (tvtikris of the 
Alexandnans). The declarations of the great mystics, how- 
ever involved they may be in metaphor, leave us in no 
doubt on this point j' and their critics, even theologians, 
have reproached them with frequently being mistaken in the 
nature of their love. 

A more stable and active form of religious e.taltation is 
iheomania — i.e., " a mental state in which the siubject 
believes himself to be God, or at least inspired by Him 
to reveal His will to men." To draw a hard and fast line 
between the founders of religions, the reformers, the pro- 
moters of religious orders, and pure theomani&cs, is as 
diflicult as to indicate the precise point at which a violent 
love becomes madness. We might make use of a practical 
test, and say that the one has succeeded where the others 
have failed, but this would be too simple, success and 
failure depending on a variety of causes. This discussion, 
moreover, is out of place here. It is sufficient to remark that 
theomania is, in its psychical characteristics, the complete 
antithesis to dcmonomaniac melancholia. Instead of the 
sorrow of the possessed person with the enemy lodged in 
his own body, we find an unalterable joy, which can be 
affected neither by persecution, nor misfortunes, nor tor- 
tures. To the feeling of abjectness is opposed the delusion 
of grandeur. However modest a man may be by nature, 

' Foi further details reipcciiriE ccslasy I Ecfct the reader (o my 
Msladici ds la volonlf, cli. v,, and to Godfernaux, Le Sentiment el la 
/'cnsie, p. 49. Purely medical works conlain Little that is insUucUve 
with regard to the piychblogj of ihis Btalet Ihe woikj tif the mysliei 
tluMiflvei nu; be studied with f«T mcire piofit. 
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or aa a result ol reflection, he cannot wit.li iiiipunity believe 
himself chosen by the Deity as His propheC, to speak and 
act in His n^me. 

The preceding sketch, whence I have purposely eUmi- 
nated details and observations (of which, as is well known, 
there is no lack), has but one object — viz., to show that the 
primary constituents of the religious sentiment may serrC as 
a guide to its pathology, which rests entirely on -fear and 
loKe. r may add that none among morbid emotions ha.R 
— ^and still more, has had— a more marked tendency to 
rapid propagation in epidemic form : a. further prooT tha^ 
in its nature, it is not so much individual as social. 
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jue noi our own," ' Kant nrferrcd the beautiful to the free 
^j of the intellect and the imagination, and his immediate 
disciples follon htm on this point Schopenhauer saj-s the 
same thing in. other words, " Art is a momentary liberation. " 
Finally, Herbert Spencer develops this thesis, from the 
experimental point of view, by connecting it nitb biological 
conditions. 

The primary activity of our physical and mental faculties 
relates to proximate ends: the conservation of the indi- 
vidual, and his adaptation to his environment The 
secondary activity is its own end, and is of somewhat late 
appearance in the animal kingdom. The lower animals are 
shut up in a narrow circle : they feed, defend tht;mselvesi 
sleep, and propagate their species. On a higher level 
appears "a useless activity of unused organs" (Spencer, 
eV>, a'/., ii p. 630) ; as in the rat with incisors growing 
continuously in adaptation lo the excessive wear they 
undergo; the cat, exercising her claws on the bark of a tree 
or the covering of a chatf, etc Higher still appears the 
true play-impulse; dogs pretending to hunt or fight, cats 
running after a ball which they catch, push away, catch 
again, and pursue, bounding as if a^fter their prey. In 
children, we know the pre-eminent function of play, and bow 
it differs according to sex, disposition, and age: it has its 
individual characteristics, and is often a creation. 

I'lay is, however, a genua of which festhetic activity is 
only a species, and in determining the peculiarities of this 
species, the authorities are somewhat vague.^ The most 

^ Thi» (t(corr°^ play, fcowev^f, appears, from recent icaearches, lo 
b« of English origin, and due to Ilome (1656-1753), so that, when 
taken up agnin by Herbert Spencer {Principle! of Psyihol^fy, vol. a., 
last chapter), it would seem only to have relumed to its originil home. 

'' In a rEccDt traoV, very rich in obaeirvitiong on ihe play of animals 
{DU Spiels dsr Thitre, jSgfi, the only existing monograph on the 
Eubjecl), GrooB substitutes for the thesis of a superabundance of energy 

that of 3, prima.ry instinct, of wtiicti pliy, in dU its focms, i^ the expres- 
sion. I cannot see that the two ihcses exdude one anoiher. Soma 
Inse their argument on evlemiLl manircslations. Groos connecl« Ihcm 
with an instinct — (',«., a motor disposition sui ^eturis. I am inclined 
(o lake GTao3.'g view, Ihc more &q as the fund a menial idea of tlie present 
work is that of linaily reducing ibc affcclive life lo the sum tif a act 
□f tenJencics li;ii:\l in the nrgani^tion. 

For ihs tcBl, ihe psychology ol play Is still awaiting Ireatmcnt in ila 

toialily. The ward, in fad, denotes several entirely different piychical 
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definite. Grant Allen, iu his I^kymlogUal Miih^t'Ks, has 
attempted a solution. For him play is the disinterested 
exercise of the airr/w functions, as in racing, hunting, etc.; 
art, that of the receptit't functions, as in the contemplation 
of a picture or a monument, the reading of a poem, listen- 
ing to music, etc. This is definite, but quite inadmissible; 
for it is clear that sesthetic emotion requires a certain 
mental activity in the spectator, not to mention the 
creator.^ 

The peculiar characteristic of this superfluous activity, this 
form of play, is tht fact of its spending ttseif /« » comHnafion 
of itnages andendmgin a crtathn wkiehhasih aim in ilseJf; 
for creative imagination sometimes has practical utility as 
its aim. It differs from the other forms of play only in the 
materials employed and the direction followed. We may 
say, more briefly, that it is the play of the creative imagin- 
ation in its disinterested form. 

This is not the place for a dissertation on the creative 

raaniTeslilioDS. In its first ata^'e, it is uncansciou^ in its origin, spon- 
laneoua, an expendiiure for the mere pkisuie of spending; but, how- 
erer disinlcrcst'Cti in its source and its aim, it is useful; in children, 
play 13 often a farm of imitation, oCtcn a form of expeii mentation, an 
aitepipt at easy and unconslrain-ed exploration ©'beings anii things. In 
the second stage, it has become rfflsctive; pleasure is sought for its 
own sa.lce, and with full comcioiisness of the reason; it is a campIeK 
^tate farined by the fDsion of variablie elements. In a special study, 
which, however, is merely tentative {DU JCcize lies SpieUs, iSSjl, 
Luarus adopts the folio wing classificatian : (a)gBCQCS ccnnecletl wiih 
physical aciiviiy, [!') Che attraction of all Itinds of spectacles, [t) intel- 
lectual games, [d) games of chance. This last item alone might well 
prbife a tempting one to a psychologist. It hiL3 a quasi -passive, soiiiE- 
whal blunted form, being what Pascal called a. diversion (that which 
turns aside, distracts), a woy of [ire lending to work, oi fiilinc op the 
bhoks of existence, of " killiDg time." It has an active form, the- 
gam'bling pii.5.5ion, whose tragedy ts as old as humanity, and which is 
made up cf attraction towards the unknown and the hazaidoua, of 
daring, of emulation, of the desire of victory, the love of gain, and 
the fascinatioti of acquiring wealth wholesale, instantaneously, without 
effott. These a.Dd other elements show that, in play as in love, it 
is complexity which produces intensity. The absence of any compleSe 
first-hand studies on Ibis subject shows once more the scarcity uf 
monographs relating to the psychology of the feelings. 

' For a delwled ctilLcism of this view, see Guy^^ti's FrahUaus de 
fistkitiiju^ conUmparaiiu, p. 12. This writer, afraid of dilettantism, 
Bubstitnted for the theory cf play that of life, is a s.oiiree of art. I 
do not see what is to he Rained by ETihEtituting a vague formula for a 
definite one. Moreover, ate not all emotions connected with life? 
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imaginalion, which seems to have b^tn somewhat neglected 
by contemporary psychology, so lavish in sludies of 
what used to be called the passive imagination {i.e., visual, 
auditory, motor, etc., images). I wish only to indicate, 
as belonging to our subject, its relations to instinctive 
activity. 

When we have said that images, their association and 
dissociation, rcBcction, and emotion are the coi^stiCuent 
elements of the creaiive imagijiation, it will be found that 
we have omitted an irreducible factor, the principal element, 
ihs Profiriurn quid Q^ Xh\s mental Operation, that which gives 
the first impulse, which is the cause of creative work, 
and constitutes its unity. This x, which, for want of a 
h-eiter term, we may call spontaneity, is of the nature of an 
instinct. It is a craving to create, equivalent, in the in- 
tellectual order, to the generative craving in the physiological 
order. It shows itself at first, modestly, in the invention of 
childish games; later, and more brilliantly, in the budding 
of myths, that collective and anonymous work of primitive 
humanity; later still, in art properly so called. There 
always remains the Cfiving for supetifli posing on the world 
of sense another world, having its origin in man, who 
believes in it, at least for the moment. I fit should seem 
a mistake to compare instinct, which is fixed, with the 
festhetic activity, which passes for absolute liberty, we must 
remember that we are deahng, not with theic development, 
but with their origin; and in that point they coincide. 
True creative activity has the innaleness of instinct, an 
innateness in this case to be rendered by the word precocity. 
This is proved by innumerable facts; at some unforeseen 
moment the spark flashes put; esptrience has hardly 
anything to do with iL It has its necessity and its 
fatahty; the creator has his taslc to accomplish; he is 
fitted for one kind of work only; even when he has 
some adaptability, he is imprisoned within his own manner, 
and keeps his own individual style; if he leaves it, he fails 
altogether, or becomes a ba.d imitator of others. It has 
its impersonality; creation is not thu child of the will, but 
of that unconscious ini|)ulse which we call inspiration; it 
seems to the creator as if another acted in him and through 
him, transcended his personality and made him a mere 
mouth-piece. What further is needed to show, as far as 
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Origin is concerned, (he charactertslics of instinct? In 
physiological creation the fertihsed ovule assimilates to 
itselfj according to its nature, the materials of its environ- 
ment, and, followinj; the laws of an inexorable detCTminisfn, 
becomes, in the end, a lieallhy individual or a monster. In the 
case of instinct, an external or internal ■excitation brings into 
play a pre-established mechanism, and the act goes straight 
to its end, or turns to a gross error. In aesthetic 
creation the process is identical; we know by meaas of 
numerous biographical documents, which I cannot here 
reprOduC'O, that the creative moment with artists 
presents itself under one or other of two forms: either a 
rapid intuition, in which the generating idea appears as a 
whole, or a fragmentary, partial view, which gradually 
completes itself; unity established beforehand or arrived 
at afterwards; the intuition or the fragment The in- 
tellectual ovule, too, is forccid to this dilemma — revelation 
or abortion. 

I do not insist on a subject which would require to bt- 
dwelt on at length, and which 1 propose to treat in another 
work where it will be more in place; but ic was necessary 
to point out that under this superabundance of strength, 
this vaguely described useless activity, there is something 
more definite, an active tendency utilising this superfluous 
energy, and giving to it various directions, among others 
that of intellectual creation, with images for materials — a 
creative instinct having its type in primitive animism, the 
common source of myths and arts. 

Let it not be objected that all this concerns the creator 
only, and that he alone feels this craving, this tendency, 
this inclination to act, which is the root of sesthetic emotion. 
He who experiences it in any degree, however coarse or 
however subtle — spectator, Hstener, dilettante --must per- 
form over again, in a measure proportioned to his powers, 
the creator's work:. Without some analogy between their 
natures, however slight, the spectator will feel nothing; he 
must live the artist's life and play his game, incapable of 
producing by himself, but capable of being, and even forced 
to be, an echo. 

Now let us lay aside these theoretic considerations for a 
question of/arf. Can we find the transition between play 
under its simple form of movement, expended for the sake 



of pleasure, and asihetk activity, ur., creation-pUy? This 
tranaition must represent the origin and primitive form of 
art. 'Iliis primordial art, now impoverished, dried up, like 
an o3d tree which has emptied all its sap into its suckers, 
is dancing, or rather the pantomime-dance forming an in- 
Bepar:ible whole. In its origin it is "an expression of 
muscular force simulating the acts of life." No commenlary 
is needed to show thai here the junction between super- 
fluous motor activity and esthetic creation takes place: 
dancing includes both. Since we are at the source, it is as 
well to insist on this, all the more so, as the importance 
of this primordial art has in general either been forgotten or 
insufficiently emph.isised by psychology.' Let us note its 
principal characteristics. 

First of all, the artist finds hb material in himself: a 
possibility of movements useful neither for seeking food, nor 
for defending himself, nor for attacking others, nor for his 
preservation, or that of his species, in any form whatever. 

This art is primordial. We find it in the early stages 
of all peoples and tribes, even the most savage. The 
documents collected by ethnologists leave us In no doubt on 
this point, except, perhaps, with regard to the Arabs and the 
Fuegians ; and, even in their case, tliere is nothing to 
prove th;it it is not our insuflictent information that is at 
fault. We m.iy therefore call it the natural art par 
exnlltnee. 

It is universal. It is found in all latitudes, all ages, all 
races, as much among the utilitarian Chinese and the grave 
Romans of the early ages, as among nations reputed artistic 
or frivolous. 

It is symbolical, it means something, it expresses a 
feeling, a state of mind; that is to say, it has the essential 
and fundamental character ofjesthetic creation. Originally, 
dancing had a sexual, warlike, or religious significance; it 
was appropriated to all the solemn acts of public and private 
life. Among the natives of North America there were 
dances for war, for peace, for diplomatic negotiations, for 
hunting expeditions in common; others, again, for each of 
the gods, for harvests, deaths, births, marriages. The 

' We must encept Sergi, from whom I have borrowed the above 
■definiiion. In his Psyrkohiit Phy^Moiipu, BIk. IV,, chap, vi., 
sec 374, be gives some interesting hlsCoiJcail details. 
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negroes have a passion for it which almost reaches delirium. 
The ancient Chinese judged of the tnannets of a people 
from their dances ; they had themselves a great number, 
tearing different names. This enumeration would be 
endless ; it is simpler to say that danciag marks a phase 
of symbolism wbich all races of mankind have passed 
through. • 

Indubitably, in the genesiij of the lesthetic sentiment, we 
have here the first stage, semi-physioio-gical, semi-artistic, 
play becoming art. Let us further remark that primitive 
dancing is a composite manifestation, including the rudi- 
mentary form of two acts destined, later on, to separate in 
the course of their evolution — music and poetry. Poor 
music indeed, coiisisting sometimes of three notes only, 
but remaricable for the strictness of rhythm and measure, 
and poor poetry, consisting in a short sentence incessantly 
repeated, or even in monosyllables without precise signifi- 
cation. 

Such is the original form of tlie arts aiming at motion. 
As for the arts whose result is repose, they are, with tha 
exception of architecture, indirectly derived from the same 
source. Dancing, being a pantomime, has plastic qualities; 
it is living plasticity, rurthermore, as a social and cere- 
monial act, it requires ornaments which at first were 
applied to the human body : drawings, tattooings, or 
colours simply smeared on. Later on, the representation 
of forms and colours is externalised, passes from men to 
things, in order to fashion or modify ihotn, becoming orna- 
mentation, sculpture, painting. 

We have just seen how aesthetic activity arose, and how 
humble was its origin. Another question still remains in 
debate: IfVy was it evolved? In fact, by its nature, by 
its deftnition, it seems to have had no utility as a 
stimulant, since it springs from superfluous activity and 
is not bound to the conditions of individual existence, 
The persistence and development of the individual 
social, moral, and religious emotions explain themselves 
through utility. The intellectual or scientilic emotion, also, 
was at first entirely practical, and therefore useful : know- 
ledge is power. The case of jesthetic emotion stands alone. 
How, amid the rough struggle for life in which humanity 
was involved, was it abl^ rot merely to blossom, but to live 
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tnJ prosper? It is no answer to say that it resisted znd 
gTtw, because rooted in an instinct, a craving ; for this 
instinct, by reason of hs biologicaS uselessness, might hare 
become atrophied, or disappeared, like fu nationless organs, 
and it is the contrary thai has happened. Darwin's well- 
known explanation based on sexual selection, the preference 
of the females for the most skilfu], the most graceful, the 
most brilliantly coloured, or the best singers among the 
tnales, is only partial, aviilable for certain species of 
animals, not for all. More than this, the tendency domi- 
nant of late years to deny absolutely the heredity of 
acquired modifications cuts us off from the hypothesis of 
the transmission, consolidation, and increase of the ffischetic 
instinct in the course of generations. Hence the greai 
embarrassment in which Weismann, Wallace, and all others 
who Like this negative view, find themselves. They admit 
variation and selection only — not the fixing of variations 
by heredity. The first factor is sufficient to explain the 
appearance of the assthetic activity, but the other two, 
selection and transmission, have nothing to do with it; so 
that, however frequently we may suppose this creative instinct 
to appear, it would always have to begin again at the begin- 
ning. The two above-mentioned writers have been much 
exercised on this point. How could the aptitudes for oiathe- 
matics, music, and art in general, so rudimentary in primitive 
man, take so marvellous a flight ? " Ij; the struggle for life 
these mental gifts may very possibly have: proved serviceable 
from time to time, and even of^decisive importance; but 
in most cases they are not so, and no one will pretend that 
a gift for music or poetry, ever, in primitive times, increased 

thechancesoffoundinga family These are not qualities 

which favour the preservation of the species; they could not, 
therefore, have been formed by natural selection." ^ 

• Weismann, Essaii sur ntirMUi (Frencli ed., p. 475); Wallace, 
Daiioiniim, chap. x.y. Before Iliese, Schneider {Freud luid Leid, 
pp, 28, zg)f nil ailberenl of the English theory of ihc inherent useless- 
ncs9 of the xilbctic activily, hiis tried to C'onnect it wlih ihe conserva- 
tion nf Ihe LncBivLiJiiAl and ihc Sp^cie^ by an C^lrcincly boJd and 
prolilemftlicil tiypolhesis resting on heredity. If we experience 
dilTereiit feelingilieforea s-lormy sen, or a calm, tilue lalte, covered with 
tjonis, or a vasl plain, or snow-covered niouniains, "il is because our 
feelings arc those of primitive man, when he lived rcnily in lbs midst 
of nuture snil had to wrest his daily bread from it. Through ci^'intless 
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There 5s only one possible answer: £esthetic activity, 
at its origin, had some indirect utility as regaTds 
conservation, being based on directly useful forms of 
activity to wiilch it was auxiliary. Besides, to connect art 
with play, itself connected with an excess of nervous and 
muscular energy, is to place it in mediate relation with the 
vital functions. We have still to define the nature and the 
measure of its utility. 

The arts which aim at motion, at their first appearance 
consisted entirely of dancing, accompanied by song. 
Weismann tells us that the musical sound is the comple- 
ment of the sense of hearing, which itself is connected 
with natural selection, because it is not a matter of 
indifference, either for animals or men, that they should 
clearly hear and rightly distinguish the sounds of inanimate 
or animate nature, so as to act accordingly. This, how- 
ever, explains nothing, acuteness of hearing and musical 
ear being two entirely distinct mental states, each requiring 
distinct cerebral and psychic conditions. It is in the 
dance accompanied by song and gesture that we must 
seek foi the explanation; it had a social utility, it favoured 
concerted movements and common action, it gives unity, 
and the consciousness and visual perception of unity, to 
an assemblage of men; it is a discipline, a preparation 
for corporate attack or defence, a school of war. Hence 
the capital importance of time. The Kaffirs, in immense 
numbers, sing and dance with such precision as to 
resemble a huge machine in motion.. Among several 
tribes the rhythm must be perfect, and any one who 
makes a mistake is punished with death.i 

In the case of the arts whose result is repose, the explana- 
tion is more difficult U'e have seen that there is a possible 

generations ovu artcestors, on finishing their diily tiik, iii iha evening 
have Ihought wilh ^alisfaeliori of (he work accomplished; it was iii 
this frame q( mind that ihey loolied on the approach of svening and 
the suntet. Why does a landscape »epreaentmg Lt produce on us an 
itnpresiion of repose and peace? We have no oiher answer than this : 
(ur countless generations pas! ihc evening, sky has been assncialed with 
the cnn:sciausnes9 of work iLnished and a. fedlng oi rest an^ satisfaction." 
Apart from its eslreme flimsiness, Ibia hypQlheiis would not be 

applicablf; to all the aitS. 

' WallaBchek, PrimitsM Music, ctiap. «., which may be consnlled 
for details. 
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prererable briefly to recapi lulale how diCTerenU^tJon and 
individualism gradua^lly came about. 

We have seen that, in ihc begimiini;, dancing is every- 
where and always a collective maiiifc5l.:itlor, regulated and 
safeguarded by tradition, later on by laws, as in the Greek 
republics, and later still subject to the influence of farcy 
and individual caprice — lo the great scandal of ihe conserva- 
tives. Bui the evolution of this art has been poor enough 
when compared with its two acolytes, poetry and music. 
Poetry, even when separated from dancing, long remains 
inseparable from music; it is sung and accompanied by the 
playing of an instrument. It is at first anonymous; who- 
ever tlie author may be, It is common property; it belongs 
to the clan, the group, as if it were the work of all. Later, 
— the first social dlfferentiatioHf-- there are found corpora- 
tions of poet-singers: the <ioi5oi, rhapsodisls, jongleurs, min- 
strels, bards ; among the higher Negro races of the Upper 
Nile these corporations are held invioiablej even in lime of 
war.' Afterwards the poet's individualism, freed from its 
association with music, accentuates and asserts itself, and 
becomes the definitive form among civilised natjons. It 
would not be rash to say that, in our day, poetry is tending 
more and more in the direction of pure subjectivity and 
absolute individualism. Stuart Mill even ventured to say, 
"AH poetry is of the nature of soliloquy"; and according tO' 
him, "the peculiarity of poetry appairs to lie in the poet's 
utter unconsciousness of a listener";^ which proves how 
little he understood of hs true origin. I do not inquire 
whether this sort of isolation in an ivory tower is a gain or a 
loss for poetry; but I observe its growincf frequency as 
civilisation advances ; the complete antithesis to its collec- 
tive character in the earliest ages. 

Indissolubly associated at first with dancing and poetrj', 
music shares the common d'CStiny; it is subject to inflexible 
rules, it is a State function, an instrument of education and 
order. Its funclion amongthe Greeks, especially the Dorians, 
is well known, as also its importance to philosophers who, 

' r.ctourneoui Divotution tiiliraire clcei ki difftreiits ptiipki, p. 65, 
a woik wlii.ili may Be con'^ullcd for dcKtunenlaiy eyiilence. 

" QuoleJ by Grcssc (p, 48), who giv-ca an aculc criticism of this 
view, lightly poirtting Oitl tlisl n Strictly individualistic art is " hcithe? 

Ihinlcbble nor discoverable." 
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like Plato, wished to reform or reconstruct society. In two 
Other widely separated parts of the world, among absolutely 
different people, we find, in Ciima, aooo years before our 
era, a Minister of Music, whose importance is continually 
insisted on by the philosophers; and in Mexico, befort: 
the conquest,, an ofEcial academy of music, regulating both 
that art and poetry. It is therefore regarded as being, in the 
first place, of social utility. It thus passes through a process: 
of evolution similar to that already described in the case of 
poetry, slowly separates from it, and still more slowly takes 
itsgreat flight to become the least imperfect mode of express- 
ing the most refined and intimate feelings, and to admit 
of no rule outside itself. Theseparation which took place at 
the Renaissance between religious music, which is in its 
essence collective, and secular music, which tends towards 
individualism, would, if need were, supply other proofs in 
support of the regular march of .Eeslhetic evolution. 

In the group of plastic arts, the relation between esthetic 
activity and individual or social utility shows itself less 
clearly, and rather under the form of a parasitical superfeta- 
tion. Here the evolution has started from two quite distinct 
sources: the one, leading to no great results, is the orna- 
mentation of the human body, ■which, however, has, as we 
have seer, a certain social value as a sign. The other, 
architecture, is for this group the equivalent of dancing, 
/.«., the pritnordial and synthetic form whence differentiation 
started. As soon as man had p-assed the period of caverns 
and such shelters, and had learnt to construct durable 
buildings, he worked at first for gods and kings, who 
embodieti the social order and were alone worthy of so 
great an effort, or for the assemblies and deliberations of 
the clan, as is seen even at the present day in the case of 
tnany savages, whose rudimentary architecture is only shown 
in the construction of the communal house. The work is 
at once architecture, sculpture, and painting, forming an 
inseparable whole, as do dancing, poetry, and music. Then 
the association was gradually dissolved, the independence of 
each art asserted itself, and each of these arts, at first 
exclusively reserved foe kings or the community at large, 
afterwards entered the seriace of the rich and great, and, 
in time, of every one, thus becoming more and mori; 
individualised. 
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In sliorl, the rcbtion btlween disinterested esthetic 
(tfcling, and practical, ulililafian ways of thinking, would be 
BC&rccly intelligible if wc confined our attention to civilised 
ages. It has varied grcall)', andl in these variations we can 
distinguish three principal stages. 

The first st.ise is that of close rdatiod. Esthetic 
pleasure, in its riidimenlary form, co-exists with the useful, 
or rather, is involved with it in a common state of con- 
sciousness — the agreeable. To be felt, It tnusl possess Sotnc 
individual or social utility. This mental slate is still, at this 
very hour, that of many human beings, probably of the 
majority. "^ 

Tlie second stage is that of loose relation. Emerson's 
saying, that what Nature at one time provides for use she 
afterwards turns to ornament, is the formula which sums up 
this period. The a^s(hetic feeling has no fixed connection 
with the conscrvalioa of the individual; it is called u^j by 
occurrences which give its distant, disinterested echo, serving 
the jiurposc of pleasure only. The legends, the genii, fairies, 
mythological beings who hive become mere material for 
poems, pictures, operas, were once a belief, a reahty, a 
terror, of which we retain only the similitude in the shape 
of a game.^ There are many reasons why the serf of the 
Middle Ages ivas not inspired with any sort of poetry by the 
Gothic castles or the donjons built on hii;h rocks whose 
ruins we admire. It is possible that one day, under some 
entirely different civilisation, our factories, with their Call 
chimneys, may become material for art by calling up 
memories of a vanished past. 

The third stage is that of complete liberation, which has 
its expression in the thesis of art for art's sake, My object 
b neither to defend it, nor to attack it, nor to pronounce 
judgment on it, but simply to ascertain its existence in 

' Gcant Allen {Miiiii,, X.K., Oct. i88o) po-inEs out that Udmer dejc/jbcs 

hcauiiful districts as "fertile,'' "rich in wheat," " hcree-fccd ing," ttc 
He heard a peasant in the neiglibourhood of Hyeres jiraisinij the wag-- 
niiicence of a cultivated pliin covered Vfkh vegetables, while showing 
the giealesl contempt (or a pii:luresqQe bit of wijodland. An American 
vii.iiitig England said, " Vour country, sir, is very beauliful. In many 
parts you iiia,y {^o for miles lai^clher Hnil never see a. tree ciceirt in a 
bcdgg." Any itiic ^'ho has had tducIi la Jo ^'ilh ih^ peasantry oouM 

qiici;e hundteds ol i-iimarks Kiniilar lo the nbuve. 
sneer. 
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theory nnd praclice, and tSat it only makes its appearance 
at a late age and in niatuic civilisation. 

To sum up: there is no more an innate and infused 
notion of ihe beautiful than there is an innate and infused 
notion of the good, but a system of Ecsthetics which comes 
into being just as morality does; and the history of the 
sesthetic feeling is that of its fluctuations during the process 
of coming into being. 

II. The second aspect of its evolution consists in the 
progressive movement which sets it free from strict anthro- 
pomotphism, gradually withdrawirg it from the purely human 
and extending it so as to embrace everything. The best way 
to follow this movement of extension is to put the question in 
a concrete forfl], as Grant Allen has done.' \Vhat objects did 
man at first consider beautiful, and in what order did he ex- 
tend this judgnmnt ? In so doing we avoid the disadvantages 
of an a /«f'/7 proceeding and the risk of confusion. 

Human beings began by thinking that buautiful which 
resembled themselves; the Australian woman admired the 
Australian man, and the Fuegian man the Fuegian woman. 
Primitive aeslhelics have a strictly ipscifii character, and 
their relations with the sexual instinct are evident. At 
this stage they can scarcely be distinguished froni animal 
iEsthetics, if — which is a disputed point — animals are sus- 
ceptible to the aesthetic sentiment. In any case their dances, 
their music, their tournaments, their ornaments, are only 
addressed to individuals of their own species, and have 
generation as their object. There is no fact to indicate 
that, for any species whatever, there has been any change 
or progress in this direction. 

Man, on the other hand, rose out of this state, in the 
first instance, by ornaments added to his person. This 
addition niay seem futile enough, hut in reality it was 
tlie first step outside nature. It has been attempted to 
define man as a rational, or a religious animal; he might 
just as well be defined as an jcsthetic animal.^ In the 



> MituU i8So. i>. 445. 

= I sliall bo iiiirdoiicrt f^T inlroiliicinE the following jmsMEe from 
Theoijhile- Gaulici; iL ia, uniler ils liumorciiiii form, so jnst fr'"" " 
p^ycholi'tical point of i/iciv; "IJeals loimenl even the coaiscLft ri: 



ftom a 

riiiluref. 



The saunge, wlicn he tallooes himself, cc sraeais his. body with red and 
blue, or sticks 3. ilali.bone Ihtough hia iicisi;, is only ubejiin^ a cotifd^i! 
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colours and designs applied directly on the body, and at a 
lat»Tf period fixed by the operation of latloomg, we already 
note a choice, a symmetT)', a certain artistic arrangement. 

From lh« hunia.n body the artistic instinct then extends 
to whatever comes in contact with it; it exlenmlises itself, 
and is applied to weapons, shields, garments, vases, utensils. 
From the polished stone age onward we End a whole arsenal 
of omamenL In caverns and tumuli of a date anterior to 
the use of metals we find necklaces, bracelets, pins, and 
rings of pleasing shapes. There exist numerous and correct 
representations of various animals drawn or carved at a time 
when the reindeer was still living in Central Europe. 

\Vs may pass over afchitectuft, an art which was useful 
from the first, and of whict i have already spoken. It 
might, if necessary, be classed as an extension of clothing. 
ll^t US only note that, as far back as the epoch of the lake- 
dwellings, we observe the taste for symmetry; it is natural 
and innate, and probably derived from an organic source in 
the arrangement of the human body, the two halves of which 
exactly resemble one another. 

The poetry of the earliest ages is as yet undifferentiated; 
being at once epic, dramatic, and lyric. The generic 
division was established later on, but all are characterised 
by the common trait of beiiig exclusively human, being 
concerned wfth man, with human actions and human 
feelings only. Nature is absent, or nearly so, from the 
IltW, the }v'ibe/uHgcnUeii, the Seiig of Roland, etc. The 
poet is moved only by those whom Nietzsche calls Ueber- 
meitichen, gods or deified men, kings, heroes; and it is 
only gradually that art descends to the middle classes or 
the populace, to the humblesc representatives of humanity. 

We need not discuss the origin of music, which has given 
rise to various hypotheses; but we find it associated with 
dancing, at first in vocal form, i.e., translating human 
emotions by means of the human organ. Very soon it 
ohjectivises itself in instruments of percussion, extremely 

sense of the beautiruL IleisEecking for sornethiog beyond what exisls; 
he is trying to perfect his type, guided by a. dim nolion of art. The 
taste foi ornament distinguishes ni^in from brute moie clea.rly than any 
other pcculiatily^. No dog tver thought of putting lings into his cats; 
And (he btupid Papuans, who ca.t day and earthworms, make tlicipselves 
eariSngs ofshclli and cglpured berries." 
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rough, but sufficient to mark time or rhythm accurately, 
and also to produce a certain physical exaltation of the 
senses. Then comes the imitation of the human voice by 
means of the flute, and other wind or stringed instruments; 
and the ever-growing desire to give utterance by means of 
music to the most delicate shades of emotion has brought 
into existence instruments of increasing flexibility, number, 
and complexity, from the invention of the organ (in the 
Alesandrian age} up to our own day when instrumentation 
plays the preponderant part. 

At an early stage the Ecsthetic activity was exerted to 
bring animals into its domain, especially the domestic 
animals, companions or servants of man, as is proved by 
the paintings or sculptures of India, Egypt, Assyria. The 
horses of warriors became characters in heroic poems; so 
do tht dog of Ulysses and that of the Pandavas in the 
Hindu epic. They take their place in art by reason of 
their moral virtues — bravery, fidelity, etc. 

At last we come to the stage where the Esthetic feeling is 
quite dehumanised^ it is no longer attached to men or 
animals, but to the vegetable and inorganic world: it is the 
appearance of the "feeling for nature." Its late appearancL' 
is a recognised fact, and I think it needless to accumulate 
citations in proof. In primitive poetry, as we have 
just said, man occupies the foreground; nature is only 
an accessory. Very little description suffices in the be- 
ginning — a few lines, or a few epithets merely. Even 
at a later date, the Greeks, says Schiller, "artistic as 
they were, and blessed with so genial a climate, have som;e 
accuracy in the description of a landscape, hut only as they 
might describe a weapon, a shield, or a garment. Nature 
appears lo bave interested their understanding rather than 
their feelings." The Greco-Roman period became conscious 
of some artistic communion with nature only in the so-called 
decadent epoch— /■t'., that of advanced civilisation (Euri- 
pides, the Alexandrians, the Augustan age, and especially 
the age of Hadrian). Landscape painting seems to have 
been almost unknown among the ancients. Humboldt, in 
his Cosmos, paints out that, in the long catalogue left to us 
by Philostratus of the pictures of his time, ive find, quite by 
way of exception, the description of a volcano. In the 
time of the Roman Empire mural paintings became a 
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fashion, but ihey depicted only a t.ime and cultivated 
nature. 

Without insisting on wtll-known facts, we msy say that 
the neslhetic conquest of nature has passed through iwoveiy 
definite stages. During the first, art reproduces a smiling, 
cultivated, fertile nature, close to man, fashioned by him, 
bent to his needs, humanised. Such are the Porapeian 
paintings, and those found in the villas of the Roman 
Campagiia oi the shore of Po^zuoli. During the second, 
the taste for primitive, wild, untamed nature is developed, for 
the stormy sea, the boundless deserts, glaciers, inaccessible 
pealts. The taste for scenery of an abrupt or violent 
character only dates, it is said, from the time of Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau; • certainly, in the eyes of the ancients, and for 
centuries afterwards, such scenery con^iisted merely of horrible 
spectaclesj to be avoided if possible. The Roniiins, who so 
often |)35sed through Switzerland, found no beauty there; 
and it will be remembered that Ciesar, when ciossiug the 
Alps, composed a treatise on grammar to beguile the 
tedium of the journey. Even in modern times the 
revelation of tropical countries and their terrible grandeur 
has had but a tardy effect on poetry and art. In the 
present aye, an immense majority of people feel only 
repelled by [he ivildiiess of nature. It is, therefore, only 
for the pleasure of the minority and within the last century 
that the relative positions have been inverted; the human 
dramatis pirsonts becoming accessories, and nature furnish- 
ing the main subject of the picture. 

This lateness in the appearance of the feeling for nature 
has been accounted for in a variety of contradictory ways. 
Home consider that this feeling ig awatcencd by contrast; 
the satiuty of civilisation and disgust at its refinements drive 
man from it, at least in imagination, and lead him to seek 
another ideal elsewhere. Others (Schneider, Sergi) appeal 
to ancestral influences; primitive man feared nature more 
than he enjoyed her charms (as is still the case with 
peasants and children), wild nature, especially, inspiring 
him with a superstitious terror, and being, as he believed, 
full of maleficent spirits. This terror lasted for a long time, 
even after the conception of thu world had been changed 
by the increased knowledge of physical phenomena, hke 
' Suify, The fluiiMH iVi'irf, vul. ii. |>. 14.4. 
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an echo from ancient times. Grant Allen points out that 
facility of communication impli'es an a.dvanced state of 
civilisation; however practical the explanation may appear, 
St is not without value; the travt;ller who has to make his 
ivay across unexplored glaciers, or through virgin forest, 
ts engaged in unceasing efibrt and struggle for mere life, 
which is incompatible with the disinterested character of 
Esthetic conteni plat ion. One needs a certain security to hi 
ab\e to admire. 

These explanations seem to me only partial. The 
true psychological reasotl lies in the natural extension of 
sympathy. We have elsewhere seen that it implies two 
principa.1 conditions: an emotional temperament and a 
comprehensive power of reprOSenlatfOrir These Conditions 
are most Hkcly to be met with in a. highly civilised genera- 
tion, whose sensibilities are exceedingly acute and subtle, 
and their faculty of comprehension gn^atly extended. 

The conquest of nature by intellect and emotion takes 
place through a process identical in both cases. There is 
an ascending movement of the intellect, which, by way of 
abstraction and generalisation, goes on to seek resemblances 
less and less obvious, and increasingly difficult to grasp- 
Certain tacts stop at the lowest stages: Kome ages never 
pass beyond a certain averaj^e of knowledge — e.ff., the first 
centuries of the Middle Ages. In the same way, there 
is a progressive movement of feeling towards anaiog,ies in 
nature of ever greater tenuity, and the same remark applies 
to races and epochs. 

It has been said that the pantheistic tendencies peculiar 
to certain peoples, Kuch as those of India, are favourable to 
a more rapid development of the feeling for nature. This 
is, in fact, the thesis of sympathy under another form, since 
the assumed community of nature among all beings involve 
a community of feeling. 

Let us note, in conclusion, that this extension of the 
Eesthetic feeling to inanimate nature is produced by a 
process analogous to that which explains the genesis of 
benevolence. The pleasures and pains belong to us, but 
we attach them to the objects which occasion tht-m; what 
we ca.ll the soul of things is our own soul projected outside 
ourselves and imparted to the things which have been 
associatt-d with our feelini;s. 
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By a few facts, chosen out of a vast number at our 
disposal^ I have tried to show that the fcsthetic feeling has 
progressed by evoUition from the social form to that of 
irnjividtialism, and from man to nature, This mode of 
objective exposition has seemed to me preferable, because it 
allows us. to seize in a concrete and verifiabie shape the 
law of its development nnd increase in complexity, 



III. 



It is usual to include under ihe sajne heading as the 
.•esthetic sentiment two other emotions, that of the 
sublime and that of the comic, though I can only per- 
ceive a somewhat VLi^jue analogy and partial affinities 
between them. We shall attempt to see wherein these 
three states approvimate lo and differ from one another. 

"The feeling of sublimity is that peculiar emotion which 
is excited, by the presentation or ideal suggestion of vaatness, 
whether in space or time (Kant's 'mathematical' sublime), 
Or physical or moral power (Kant's ' dynamical ' sublime)." ' 
The distinction generally drawn between the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical sublime appears to me quite 
secondary, as the two cases reduce themselves to the idea 
of a force in action. Current opinion asserts that the 
emotion of the sublime is simpler than the esthetic emotion 
properly so called. If we understand by this that the latter 
is richer in its development, much more complex, much 
more varied in aspect, comprehending the pretty, the 
graceful, the purely beautiful, the pathetic, etc., the opinion 
cannot be disputed; but if we mean that the sense of 
sublimity Ls simpler as regards its origin, we cannot admit 
it. r have already given the emotion of the sublime as 
an example of a binary combination {Part 11. , Chap. VII.) 
formed by synthesis of (a) a painful feeling of oppression, 
dejection, lowered vitality, reducible to one primary emotion 
— fear ; {b) the eonsciousness of a rush, of violent energy in 
action, of a heightening of vitality, reducible to one primary 
emotion — the sense of perjional power, "self-feeling" under 
its positive form. Moreover, one negative condition is 

' Sully, Tht Human Mind, vcl. ii, T' U^-" 
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necessary: the conscious or unconscious feeling of our 
security in the presence of some formidable powe-r. With- 
out this last all esthetic feeling disappears. 

The sentiment of the suhlime loses the egoism which lies 
at Us root by extending, through sympathy, to men and 
things. In participating, through the imagination, in the 
grandeur of a. real or fictitious personage, —the Napoleon of 
history, the Moses ofMichaelAngelo, the Satan of Milton,^ 
the ega is objectivised and alienated. It is the history of 
this development that we must now follow. 

"Human might," says Bain, '"is the true and literal 
sublime, and the point of departure for the sublimity of 
other things." This is, in fact, the starting-point. Grant 
Allen 1 has brilliantly illustrated this view, by trying to 
demonstrate that the feeling of the sublime has been 
evolved from a narrow anthropomorphism — the admiration 
for man's physical strength — towards the sublimity of moral 
and intellectual qualities, and that of mass and time in 
nature. This conception deserves to be given in a con- 
densed form, though it is somewhat of an outline, and not 
without lacuna:; neither is it certain, whatever this writer 
may say, that the terror with which man was inspired by 
natural phenomena did not show itself at a very early 
period, in a form :ipproaching to the emotion of sub- 
limity. 

According to Grant Allen, the earliest object of human 
admiration — i.e., of a feeling of respect mingled with fear — 
is the strong nnan, the invincible warrior, whom none can 
resist. This feeling shows itself even among the higher 
animals, with regard to each other, and still more unmistak- 
ably among children : they admire physical strength. In 
the course of social progress, the chief or despotic king, 
with power of life and death over all, becomes the incar- 
nation of power — the subhme object — and so the feeling is 
specialised. After his death, it is believed that his survinng 
"double," or ghost, is invested with the same, or even 
greater privileges. Thus the-feeling hitherto enclosed with- 
in the world of experience is trai-^sferred to a supersensuous 
region. \ 

The author might have shown that, at this stage of 

cTolution, the idea of an intellectual pOwer, proved by 

> Jlfitnl, October 187S. 
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superior knowUdge and foresight, and that of a great moral 
puwer, proved by courai;c and cntiigy in ciTott, must have 
inspired the same feeling. 

As, at this period, everything in nature is conceived as 
alive, nun has necessarily assimilated natural forces to 
human power: as with tfiijnderslorms, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes- Looking at mountains, he seems to 
see a superhuman power which has raised them. Finally, 
the movement of thought, continually g,oiug on, leads to 
the idea of a paramount or sole deity, considered as abso- 
lute and unlimited power, and the maker oF all. 

As for the sublimity of mass, it was probably first felt in 
presence of great monuments, temples, iialaces, pyramids, 
tombs^ constructed by the pride of kings, and suggesting the 
idea of their vast power and the enormous amount of human 
strength expended. As for sublimity in the immensity 
of time, it is not attached to the conception of empty 
and abstract time: it moves us because it appears to us as 
peopled by a myriad of past or possible evenis, of activities 
succeeding each Other with unfailing prodigality. 

Thus all these cases are reduced to an overwhelming 
force, conceived by analogy and felt by sympathy. Taking 
this evolution in its main lines, it has passed through two 
principal periods, one of predomin.mt terror, which is not and 
cannot be Eeschetic, and one of predominant admiralion and 
sympathy, where the consciousness of personal safety gives 
the feeling a disinterested character: here emotion hag 
bttome !E5.thetic. It is probable, says SuUj', that this feeling 
{Kissed from a disagreeable into an agreeable one, and 
became icsthetic "through the elimination of the gross 
element of personal fear." ^ 

Attempts have been made to reduce the emotion of the 
sublime to a contrast; it rests rather on a harmony, a 
synthesis of contradictories (in the Hegelian sense); it is a 
case of combinsttion, as we have tried to show in another 
part of this work. It is neithcrfear nor pride (consciousness 
of strength) felt directly or by sympathy, but a product of 
their coexistence in consciousness, and their fusion in a 
special state which can never be completely dissociated 
by analysis In short, it is far more closely related to 
the two primary fedings already named than to the 
' Tilt Ifuman Mind, \\. p. 14^. 
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3£sthetic feeling, to whicfi it approximates, not by nature, 
but by accident.' 

IV. 

It is also through an abuse of language that the emotional 
state designated, by the various names of a sense of tbe 
laughable, of the ridiculous, of the comic, is considered as 
a department of iesthetic eratttion, for no other reason, as 
it seems, than because tb^t; comic enters into all the arts 
and produces a disinterested pleasure. Its domain, how- 
ever, extends far beyond this, It has been closely studied 
in the general and special works of Darwin, Piderit, 
Spencer, L. Dumojit, Hecker, Krapelln, and others; and I 
do not propose to dwell on it at length, having very little to 
offer in the way of personal opinion on the subject Yet this 
manifestation of the affective life, with its peculiar mode of 
expression, laughter, canriol be omitted from a complete 
treatise on the feelings. 

This subject presents two aspects, one internal, subjective, 
psychological, the other external, objective, physiological. 
The latter presents no difficulties, being susceptible of an 
exact description; but to connect It with an internal cause, 
to say why one laughs, is a very difficult problem, which has 
been solved in various manners. In my opinion the error 
lies in thinking that laughter has a cause. It has very 
distinct iaiises which, seemingly, can be reduced no further, 

' .^sllielic aclivity is Ihat form of play which uses iinnges as i|g 
crealfve msli^riats. It is generally admineri ihat vis^ud and auditory 
perceptions or reprc sen Cal ions- are tlie only ones wliich provoke 
Withetic emotion; yet Guyau (followed perhaps by olliers) has main- 
lained lliat we must allribute X.'ais powrer to nil external sen^alions, 
wilhoul exceplinn {Prel'/i^mes ili resthiiigue. conccmparaine, chap, vij), 
heal, cpiiJ, confacls. lasUs, andodpun; but 'lie fads heerumetates are 
in most case.'i referable lo nispci alien, especially where odours are qau- 
cemed. The so-callrf lower sensations donet act direelly, they only 
revive the repre?enlaIions of sight and hearinp. A delicious coolness, 
a s'lft contact, an inloxicatLog oiioui produce an agreeable slate — i.e., 
% physical pleasure, nnd aDttiing mtire, if there \.% no association. Be- 
sides, withoul entering into an idle nnd liaiT-splitting discussion, it is 
sutTicient to observe that, as a matter of fact, theie c\i.sls no art, in tbe 
icslh-ciic g^n^e, based oa any oilier sensations than those of sight nnil 
hearing, unless we ore lo look on perfumery and cookery as such. 

Why is this privilege exdusively confined to two speciei! of 
sensaLiona? Various reasons have been given; because they 
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or, at lease, their unity has not hitiierto been discovered. If 
we were to recount only a. few of the numerous definitions 
of laughlei current in books, we should find none that 
Icas not in some way open to criticism, because there is 
none which embraces, the question in all its manifold 
aspects. Thus I^ Diimont, in a special work on Laughter, 
says, " It is an assemblage: of muscular movements, corre- 
sponding to a feeling of pleasure." Is the laughter 
caused by tickling, by cold, or by the ingestion of certain 
substances, the hysteric laughter alternating with tears, the 
nervous laughter of soldiers in action, after the moment 
of danger is over — are all these to be put down to the 
account of pleasure ? Even if we class these and 
analogous facts by themselves, as purely reSex actions, 
there still remain difficulties. 

r. Considered from the purely psychological point of view, 
the mental state which shows itself in laughter consists, 
according to some, in tlie consciousness of incongruity, of 
a certain kind of contradict ion; according to Others, in a 
consciousness of superiority in relation to men and things 
on the part of the laugher. 

Th6 first view seems to number most adherents. It 
assumes as a fundamental fact the grasping of a contrast 
between two perceptions, images, or ideas. Yet all contra- 
dictory contrasts do not make us laugh ; if they are to do so, 
they must fulfil certain conditions. In the first place, the 

are more remole Trom the life-serving function? with which Ihe 
sensations of touch, tasle, am! smeli aie closely ccinnecled (11. 
Spencer); or becaure their pleasures, and. pains hnve, in general, 
a moderate cTiatacler, antl their special nfrve3 are rarely sub- 
jeded to !\. violent shock (tJutncj); or, accordinG to Grant Allent 
because the nervEs of Ihe lower sense? are excited in mass, hn<l 
thoM of the higher by isolated fibres (? ?). It appears tft me that otig 
of the principal reasoins has lieen forgotten. If we refer hack to the 
inquiries detailed in Chap. IX. (Part I. ) as to the olfactory am! gustatory 
imnges, we shall ssethat lliey have their own peculiar characters. For 
vUual a.nd auditary imaEcs, revival and associatior are easy, whether 
eimullnneoualy, in groaps, or successively, in scrie.'i. For imnges of 
smell and taste, it is quite the contisry; llisir cevjvabilily is feeble or 
«j7, ihtir paw*T of association with eseh oihef «i7. (The tactile- motor 
images form an inlermediale group, but -nearer to the lower senses.) 
These psychological condiiions render ihem quite ursiiiialile fora place 
in a constructive scheme. Called up with great diSicull^ by the 
metnnr7, incapable of being grouped, -either in simultaneities or in 
BCtles, they can supply neither an hiI in rest nor sn art in miOYement. 
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two contradictory elements must be given simultaneously as 
belonging to the sa.nie object, so as to induce us to think 
that a thing both is and is not at the same time. A 
monkey makes us laugh, because he reminds us of, but is 
not, a man; he makes us laugh still more if dressed in 
human clothes, because the contradiction is more striking- 
Next, the two states of consciousness must be very nearly 
of the same mass and intensity — a broken-down old man 
carrying a heavy burden does not make us IsiUgh, "The 
two contradictory forces brought into play in laughter, 
being unable to attain to the unity of a conception, are. 
forced to escape outwards by an expenditure of muscular 
energy" (L. Dumont). 

The second theory, first formulated by Hobbes, but 
perhaps of still earlier date, is as follows: " The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory arising from sudden 
conception of some eminency in ourselves by comparison 
with the infirmity of others or with our own formerly."' 
The partisans of this view have severely criticised the 
theory of incongruity, or discordance in things. "An 
instrument out of tune, a fly in ointment, snow in May, 
Archimedes studying geometry in a siege; . , - eVCrytliing of 
the nature of disorder; . . . and whatever is unnatural; the 
entire catalogue of the vanities given by Solomon — are all 
incongruous, but they cause feelings of pain, anger, sadness, 
loathing, rather than mirth." ^ This view is quite as open 
to criticism as the preceding; and we might enumerate a 
long list of cases where the feeling of superiority, whether 
justiAable or notj does not make us laugh. In my opinion, 
both views ought to be admitted, as being partially true, 
and meeting distinct cases. 

The second theory is suited to the primitive and lower 
form of that emotional state ^"hich shows itself in laughter. 
In the case before us, this state is directly derived from the 
sense of strength or power, Or, as Hobbes calls it, glory; 
the contradictory contrast, if perceived at all, is in the 
background. The coarsest and most brutal, almost phj-sio- 
logical, expression of this mental state, is the laugh of the 
savage after a victory, ■when treading his vanquished enemy 
under foot. 
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'• II appears to be fairly certain, not only that laughter is 
ft concomitant of brutality and cruelty among uncivilised 
races, and children, but tM even in the cases of the more 
(cfincd and beiiirvolcnt, it is apt to accompany the recog- 
nition of 3ny slight loss of dignity in another, when this loss 
does not evoke other and painful feelings,"' It is a matter 
of common ohscrvatior, tlutt many people luve a tendency 
immediatL'ly lo burst out laughing at any accident, even if 
serious, happening to others; and this instinctive laughter 
certainly does not spring from the good side of human 
nature. It is clear that, under this form, laughter has 
nothing to do with Kslhetics. 

The theory of discord suits well with the secondary and 
superior forms: the feeling of superioiity becomes effaced 
and passes into the background. It is an intellectualtsed 
manifestation, which has or may have an aesthetic value, 
the mental development permitting those fugitive and subtle 
contradictions which constitute the principal element of the 
comic to be caught on the wing. It takes on an almost 
disinterested charactcj, though never, perhaps, completely 
losing its original blemish. 

Finally, laughter may take a still more elevated form in 
the humorous spirit we have already mentioned (Part II., 
Chap v., 3), in which the feeling of superiority is mitigated 
by a large proportion of sympathy. 

2. The nature of laughter would be very incompletely 
known were we to confine ourselves to pure psychology, 
but the physiological study of this phenomenon has not 
been neglected. The description will be found in special 
works on the expression of the emotions, especially in 
Darwin (chap. viii.). Laughter is a strengthened expira- 
tory movement; when prolonged, the excess of the expira- 
tions over the inspirations necessitates deep sighs in order 
to restore the equilibrium; there is a drawing back and 
raising of the corners of the mouth, the eyes become 
brighter through the quickening of the circulation. Accord- 
ing to Darwin, the uninterrupted gradation from violent 
laughter (which in all human races is accompanied by 
tears) to moderate laughter, a broad smile and a gentle 
smile, proves their common nature; but is laughter the 

' Sully, Sensalhn and lithiifian, p. 262 ; Th« Human Mind, 
i p. 14S. 
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complete development of tlie smile, or the smile a modified 
form of the noisy laughter of the firsc period? Evolutionists 
are, in general, inclined to consider noisy laughter as the 
primary form, connected with the brutal sense of superiority. 
Yet the early appearance of the smile in infants, at about 
two months, while laughter is not observed, as a rule, till 
the fourth month, seems, on this theory, to contradict the 
principle that the evolution of the individual reproduces, in 
an abridged and accelerated form, the evolutionary process 
of the species. On the other hand, animals do not give 
us any information on this, point Certain monkeys smile 
or laugh — i.e., the corners of the mouth are drawn baclt, 
their eyes become brilliant, and they emit a certain sound 
approximating to a chuckle (Darwin, Wallace, Mantegazza, 
etc.). 

But the important point is to know why this collection of 
physiological facts is connected with certain mental dis- 
positions. If laughter were the constant and exclusive 
expression of joy and pleasure, the answer would be easy; 
as in addition to this it is sometimes morbid, sometimes 
futile and simply physiological, the explanation ought to be 
framed to include all these cases. 

Herbert Spencer has proposed one, which, though pub- 
lished some time ago (1863), still remains one of the most 
satisfactory. In his view^ laughter is due to a sudden 
diversion of nervous energy into a new path — an overflow- 
channel. The excitation of the nervous system existing 
at any given moment, especially if intense, can only be 
expended in three ways — either by transmission to some 
other part of the cerebro-spinal organism, escicing other 
feelings or thoughts; or by acting on the viscera, the 
heart, lungs, and digestive organs; or else by producing 
muscular movements; and, as the nervous discharge, 
especially if moderate, follows the line of least resistance, 
and the most easily moved muscles arc the first to be 
shaken, it act^ on the vocal organs, on the mouth, and on 
the face. Laughter is connected with this last line of 
action. 

It may result from purely physical e.>;cl[ants : tickling, 
cold, toxic action, sudden relaxation after a long period 
of constraint. 

I " Physiology of Langhter," Swfljij, vol. i. (iSSj) pp. \^^ttuq. 
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Il may be connected with representaiions — I.e., have a 
psychical cause, -Spencer admits th* theory of incongruity, 
and ilcfiiies it more precisely. He distinguishes the ascend- 
ing incongruityj which goes from the less to the greater, 
anJ Ih^C descending incongruity between t!ie greater and 
the less. 'I'he latter alone provoltes laughter. There must 
be a. sudden transition from one intense state of conscious- 
ness to one which is much less intense, while forming a 
complete contrast to it. Thus, while wc are listening to a 
symphony, a sneeze on the part of one of the spectators may 
ni-ike us laugh. During a reconciliatior scene, on the stage, 
between two lovers, after a long estrangement, a goat begins 
to bleat, and so introduces a comic element. The heightened 
attention of the lirst moment Is suddenly transferred to a 
trifling incident which docs not supply it with sufEcient 
matter on which to expend itself; the surplus has to find 
an outlet, and this produces laughter. 

The excess of emotion, when it does not give a shock to 
the whole frame, and is not the result of a contrast, takes 
another direction — e.g., the atitomatic actions of certain 
barristers or other public speakers, of the embarrassed 
schoolboy twisting his pen between his fingers, etc. 

Hecker, in a special work, propounds another hypothesis.' 
He connects everything ivith. a typical fact — tickling, which 
explains the laughter arising from physical, and that arising 
from mental causes. 

In tickling, there is, first, the. effect produced by each 
cutaneous sensation: excitement of the vaso-motor and 
the great sympathetic nerves, dilatation of the pupil, 
brightness of the eyes, constriction of the vessels, as may 
be verified experimentally in the application of a mustard 
plaster or a sudden effusion of hot water. There is 
another necessary condition: intermit ten ce; for tickling, 
there must be change in the rate or direction of the move- 
ments, or interruption. 

The expiration corresponds to the moment of contact, 
the expiration to tliat of interruption J in the first case the 
diaphragm is raised, in the second lowered. To sum up, 
tickling is an intermittent excitation of the skin producing 

' PhyiiiU^ie tinii Psych shpe dtt Laehtns uad da Kamiahea [1873}. 
For crilici«^iiis, see L^on Dumanl, TbiorU Kunlifiqut de la stmibiHiS, 
p. 211; Piderit, Mimik, pp. jjS tl uq. 
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an intermittenl: CTcitemeiit of the vaso-niotor nerves and 
the respiration, and an altercation of pleasurable and un- 
comfortable states. But what is the usl; of laughter in this 
occurrence? Its function is protective, it compensates for 
the diminished pressure of the blood on the brain; the 
frequent expirations which compress the thorax, and conse- 
quently the heart, the larger vessels and the lungs, prevent 
the blood-vessels from emptying themselves. 

As to intellectually-caused laughter, Hecker, who borrows 
his psychology from the lesthetician Fischer, and seems to 
fuse together the two theories of contrast and superiority, 
traces all manifestations of this kind to the comic Now, 
in the comic there are two simultaneous states: one, plea- 
surable, the sense of our own superiority; the other un- 
pleasant, the contradiction in the object. Hence a rapid 
alternation of pleasure and pain. 'I'he comic is an inter- 
mittent impression, which acts like tickling; it is a psychical 
titillation which, like the other, shows It&elf in laughter, and 
for the same cause, Such is Meeker's theory in its main 
outlines. 

In conclusion, laughter manifests itself in circumstances 
so numerous and heterogeneous — physical sensations, joy, 
contrast, surprise, oddity, strangeness, baseness, etc. — that 
the reduction of all these causes to a single one is very 
problematical. In spite of all the work devoted to so 
trivial a matter, the question is far from being completely 
elucidated. 

V. 

The pathology of the jesthetic sentiment would require a 
work to itself.^ We must h^fe confine ourselves to some 
remarks on the most general physiological conditions pro- 
ducing it, and on the natural causes nearly always at work 
to produce deviation. 

Can the faculty of artistic feeling be absolutely wanting? 
Are there cases of complete insensibility to every artistic 
manifestation, however humble? I do not think it in any 
M'ise rash to affirm this. A priori since the existence of 

* The only altempt in thts dit£d:l.lon I am ac^quainted with is Nordau's 
book, Deg-iiuralian (Eniaiiung), which is limited to Ihe present day, 
nnd, moreover, treats of other questions as well. 
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moral blitidrtess and religious indifftirencc is certain, it is 
improbable thftt a siiperfluoiis emotion should l>aye, in alt 
inL>n without exception, art indelible character. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to supply Ihe proof; the insensibility 
[lasses unnoticed, having no injurious consequences to the 
individual or to sociely. However, partial cases, at least, 
may be observed. Total insensibility to music is not rare, 
and if this is a Itnown Tact, it is because it is the most easily 
verified,^ Many people declare that the reading or hearing 
of poetry bores and wearies them to an extreme degree, and 
ihey cannot understand why poe(s take so much trouble, 
when it would be so much easier to express themselves in 
prose. 

Leaving these extreme cases in oMcf to consider patho- 
logy proper, we may first ask ourstlres whether we really 
have here a subject for study, or whether we are pursuing a 
mere chimera. The question is not here put quite in the 
same form as elsewhere, Tathology signifies disorder, 
deviation, anomaly; now, in icsthetic activity, where is 
the rulf? It has often been repeated that the essence 
oi art is absolute liberty. 1 sec no objection to this 
statement; art has its end in itself, and is subject to no 
other requirement than that of creating works able to live, 
accepted by contemporaries, and, if possible, by posterity 
also. By what method, then, can we decide that any given 
sesthetic manifestation is normal or abnormal? Such a 
decision can be merely arbitrary. We have not even the 
resource of saying that everything belonging to beauty is 
healthy, and everything belongings to ugliness unhealthy; 
for — not to mention that the line of demarcation between 
the two is frequently very vague — the ugly is admitted 

' Tliete i6, wilfi regard lo this point, a very complete obsctualion of 
Gtanl Allen's ("Noto Deafness, '" in /\n'nj/, iii. 1875^. The subject, a 
younc: man of ^reat intellectual culiivalion., had studied music during 
liis childhooi.! without result. Il wnn discovered, later or, [liat he was 
jnijapiible at distipgHishiiig one noU frpip nntilher, «Rcepl atinlervals 
whichi were sometimes as much as an octave, or even more, He wag 
qiiile unconscious of hinnonica inil discords, or Ihe limhre of instru- 
ineniB. The distinciive features of the jailer were, Ibr him, only 
clearly perceived noises of liifFt'tent Linds— a sound of wire-work for 
the piiino, a scraping (or the violin, a puff of air Tor the organ. He 
WHS very sensitive to ihe rliythm of poetiy. Il is not known whether 
B0orDa.]i«9 gf ItaJs kind uilijiiiAte in Corti's orgaiiE or in the Krebral 
centres. 
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into all the arts by way of ingredient or foil, and one 
author (Rosenkranz) has even ™tlen on the "Esthetics 
of the Ugly." I see only one way of escaping from the 
difficulty, vi^,, transposing the subjecl, studying, not the 
pathology of the aesthetic finding itself, but that of the 
source whence it emanates; in other words, considering it 
merely as a symptom. This requires some explanation, 

Every failure of harmony between the tendencies which 
constitute a healthy human being shows itself in a disturb- 
ance; of equilibrium, an anomaly in the affective life. This 
deviation from normal life may be considered under two 
aspects: one general, the other special; one human, the 
other professional. 

If we consider it under its general form — i.e., as simply 
inlierent in the human constitution — the want of equilibrium 
expresses itself in many ways, following different directions 
according to tempeirament, character, and circumstances, 
such as metancholia, phobias, sexual aberrations, irresistible 
impulses, etc. 

If we consider it under its special, particular form, as 
peculiar tO' a given individual carrying on a given occupa- 
tion and having given habits of life— an artisan, a labourer, 
a tradesman, a lawyer, a physician, etc.^the disturbed 
balance will appear to us as setting its mark on the indi- 
vidual's professional activity and its products. The artisan 
will pass from a fury of work to excesses oE idleness or 
drink ; the merchant from exaggerated caution to a reck- 
less daring in his enterprises ; and the same in every trade 
or profession. Now ait is a profession like any other, and 
the artistic ^roditt't must bear the mark of the craftsman — a 
mark of disequilibrium in the present case. Consequendy 
the ancnmlies'of the lesthetic sentiment may be studied by 
comparison, not with an imaginary norm, not with any 
alleged regulativt? principles of art with which we are un- 
acquainted, but with a psychological criterion ; they may be 
studied as the effects and tlie revelation of a morbid 
diathesis. To speak more simply, we have to deal, not 
with esthetics, but with psycho-pathology in connection 
with a::3thetics. 

liven thus transposed, the subject still presents inevitable 
difficulties, the principal being as follows. With regard to 
the psyciiQ-physiological cojistitution of the creative artist, 
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there are two theories. (W*; must not forget that, in the 
amfttcur, or mere taster of works of art, the same psycho- 
logical conditions arc required, though in a less degree, 
being more strongly accentuated in proportion as he feels 
more acutely.) 

One of these theories, set forth in many well-known 
worlcs, mnintains thai £esthetic superiority is incompatible 
with health of mind and body. The facts in support of it 
have often lieen very uncritically collected, and among the 
characters mentioned as typical we find all sorts. Among 
creative artists there are vigorous men and puny ones, tall 
and short,, handsome and deformed, weak-willed and enter- 
prising, slow ly-deve toped and precocious, misanthropists and 
men of pleasure, the tnorose and the cheerful, In short, we 
can only conclude, at mo5t, that they have a tendency to 
depart from the average— whether to rise above it or fall 
below it, 

According to the other theory, all this is secondary, 
accessory, physical and psychical defects being by no means 
a nucessary c&nditlon of genius. It grows equally well on a 
sound stem or a rotten one; it bears the marks of its ongin, 
but this is quite a matter of accidenL There are also facts 
ill support of this view, though it must be acknowledged 
that tlicy arc less numerous than those on the other side. 

We mny also generalise the tjuestion, and ask whether 
{Esthetic activity is not always a deviation. Nordau has 
maintained the affirmative: "Art is the slight beginning of 
a deviation from complete health." Thus presented, the 
question is equivocal. If we understand by mental health 
the (it>}ra.\ia of the ancii;nt philosopher.'!, it is clear that 
creative and even aesthetic enjoyments are incompatible with 
it. To deaiaiid that we shall create or enjoy without ex- 
citement, remaining all tlie time in the level, prosaic calm 
of every-dav life, is lo expect the impossible. On this 
filion'ing we might say as much of any emotion whatever 
and allege it lo be a deviation from health. Some intellcctua- 
lists, Kant among others, have ventured lo maVe this claim, 
wliich is as much as to say th.'it man is, by nature, an 
exclusively reasonable being— so enormous a psj'chological 
error that we need not discuss it. Beside?, even supposing 
litis to be the ideal, the mission of psychology' is not to 
study an ideal man, but the real oae. 
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After this sotiiewhat lengthy preamble, rendered necessary 
by tlie ambiguity of our subject, let us investigate the 
part played by the two essential factors, emotion and 
imagination, when their activity is pathologica.1, and in 
clearLy-defined cases. 

I, The necessity for vividness and sincerity of feeling in 
the artist is so obvious that I need not insist on it. This 
disposition, however, is not in all cases identical Acute 
emotion may be intermittent, appearing only at moments 
of inspiration and creation, and then, the crisis oveT^ dis^ 
appearing to let the emotional life take its normal course. 
This is the characteristic of healthy genius or talent, which, 
descending from the heights, returns and adapts itself to the 
groove of oirdmary life. A more frequent case, if ive may 
judge by biographical documents, especially as we approach 
our own day, is the state of permanent excitement or hyper- 
excitabihty. Artists and dilettanti are exceedingly delicate 
instruments vibrating continually to every sound. Here our 
triple criterion of pathological activity comes again into use: 
we lind (apparent) disproportion between cause and effect, 
violent and prolonged shock to the system, chronicity. 
This physiological slate is one of continual loss ; not a 
co-nibustion, but a series of ■explosions; not a life, but a 
fever. Hence the craving for artificial excitement so (re- 
quent in emotional natures of this kind; they seek it under 
all its forms, and the remedy aggravates the evil. It is 
needless to multiply examples, we need only recall the great 
contingent of nielanchoHacs, hypochondriacs, alcoholics — 
persons subject to hallucinations, insane, or merely disi- 
{jiiilibrh — furnished by artists or passionate lovers of art. 
Besides these general characteristics, we may note as 
particular pathological symptoms of resthetic emotion: 

I. An obstinate tendency to pessimism — the persistent 
and exclusive taste for gloom in art predominating in 
certain epochs of history, especially in our own. Its con- 
tagion is not sufficiently explained by imitation and fashion; 
it springs from deeper causes— from a general state of 
depression, enervation, and debility Art is the expression 
of this secret uneasiness, both among those who create and 
those wiiQ enjoy. This pessimism is not s disease of art, 
but of the individual and the age, which can bring forth 
no Other fruit. We know that the nature of the ground 
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niddilics the flowers of plants and gives lo Iheir Tmils a 
peculiar taste — ibe flavour of the soil; the human soil is 
subject to the same necessity, and at certain, stages of 
civilisation it cnn produce nothing save a melancholy crop 
of flowers with strange and acrid odour. The constant love 
and complacent enjoyment of the tnournrul and morbid, of 
all connected with death, is the festhetic form of the luxury 
i?f piii'i which I have already (Part I., chap, iv.) tried to 
analyse, and to determine its pathological causes. 

a. The tendency to megalomania under the form of pride^ 
and slill more of excessive vanity. The remark on the 
grntis irrilabilt vaitim is of old date ; but at various epochs 
the insanity of greatness has raged like an epidemic in the 
domain of art. It has found its supreme expression in this 
century in the doctrine of "the divinity of art " proclaimed 
by the school of Schelling, and surviving among contera- 
porarj' " restlietes." "The beginning of all poetry," said 
Schlegel, "is to suspend the march and the laws of reason, 
lo plunge us once more into the beautiful ma2e of fantasy, 
the primitive chaos of human nature. The good 
pleasure of the poet su/Ters no law above him-" We have 
gone stilt farther since then, and an interesting collection 
might be made of the folly written on this subject. When, 
sincerely and without prepossessions, we ask ourselves what 
are the grounds of these high pretensions, of this apotheosis 
they are not very evident. Is it because art yields enjoy- 
ments far superior to those of the senses? But scientific 
research, and the love of travelling and exploration, do the 
same thing. Is it because of its creative function? But 
■we find creation everywhere — in science, mechanic art, 
politics, commerce, industry: artistic creation is only one 
form among many others. Is it because it adds an ideal 
world to the real ? Religions do as much, with the 
advantage that they do not work for the few, the elect, 
but for the whole world. Malherbe used to say that a good 
poet is no more useful to the State than a good skittle- 
player. This is an extreme statement on the other side, 
for the poet, after all, has a social value; he can foresee, 
instruct, express the confused feelings of the mass of 
human beings who arrive through him at the conscious- 
ness of life. 

If, accepting this form of megalomania as a factj with- 
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out discussing its bgilimacy, we seek, for its psychological 
causes, we shall find two principal ones. 

The first is in. the character of the individual, the hyper- 
trophy of his fgif. The stlf-feelin^ breaks out under an 
Esthetic mask, as it might do undei any other. " Egotist" 
art is the sincerest expression of this impulse of pride (be 
it noted in passing that it is the very antipodes of primitive 
art, which is collective, social, anonymous); but it is an 
ephemeral form destined to die of inanition. Besides, its 
expansive fofce would be, if necessary, limited by the expan- 
sion of rival individualities. The production of monsters is 
a necessity of civilisation. By means of Che division of 
labour, it imposes, in all positions and occupations, an 
excess of unilateral development, of tendency towards a 
single aim; it requires specialisation. In primitive times, 
art was not a profession; the artist, while all the time 
going on with other work, produced naturally, spontane- 
ously, as a rose-tree gives its roses; it was a superabundance 
of mental activity which thus found vent. Gradually he 
fell into the professional track, and now, a victim to his own 
glory, he is forced to produce, nolens volens, as he can, 
consciously fabricating works of art as others do airicles 
of commerce, reckless of over-production. It is a hyper- 
trophy of the creative function. 

The second cause must he sought in a deeper region 
than that of consciousness, in that unConSCious part of US 
(whatever opinion may be entertained as to its nature) 
which produces what is vulgariy called inspiration. This 
state is .1 positive fact accompanied by physical arid 
psychical characteristics peculiar to itself. First and fore- 
most, it is impersonal and invoJuntaryj it acts like an 
instinct, when and as it pleases, it may be solicited but 
not compelled. Neither reflection nor will can supply 
the place of original creation. We have numerous anec- 
doles relating to the habits of poets, painters, and musicians 
when composing : striding up and down, lying in bed, 
seeking complete darkness or full daylight, keeping the 
feet in water or ice, and the head in the sun, the use of 
wine, of alcohol, of aromatic drinks, of haschisch or other 
poisons acting on the intellect. Apart from some oddities 
not easy to explain, all these proceedings have the same 
object^viz., to bring about a particular physiological 
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condiiioii, and increase the cerebral circulation in order 
to provoke or maintain the unconscious activity. The 
aiicients saw in inspiration a supcrcatural slate, a divine 
actioii, a possession in which they Grraly believed. Certainly, 
we now look on the Muses, and the various mythological 
gods of music and poetry, merely as superannuated Bctions; 
yet there remains an impression of mystery, of a. superior 
power, of a rare inborn gift bestowed on a man, which is 
his special privilege, which acts (hioufh bim and is 
unknown to others, something analogous to what we have 
sdready met with in the case of theomania. From the 
vague consciousness of this state of election, this exceptional 
favour on the part of nature, it is for the artist an easy step 
to the affirmation of his greatness. 

11. The pathology of the creative imagination does not 
belong to our subject; it is only connected with it through 
the influence of feeling on its operations. The power of 
Constructing an imaginary world is a human attribute of 
which no one is devoid, since without it we could never 
take one step out of the present into the future and form 
fo-r ourselves an image, however inadequate, of the latter. 
Observation shows that, from this universal level upward, 
there are al! gradations, from the dry, clear, coherent 
imagination to incoherent, impalpable reverie and dis- 
ordered exuberance : now, the increasing predominance 
of the imagination involves tJie danger of living entirely 
in the world of the unreal, which frequently happens. 
Biographical documents permit us lo note the stages in 
this ascent towards the suprasensible. 

There are artists who divide their lives into two parts 
and keep them distinct; they keep their accounts in double 
entry; they have iheir hours of unbridled imagination, and 
their hours of practical good sensa Ariosto was one of 
these; it was said of him that he had put his foUy into his 
books and his wisdom into his life. 

Others are, for thi; moment, caught by their own creationsj 
and so violently carried away by them that they are near the 
stateof hallucination. According to the constitution of their 
minds, they either see their characters or hear them speak; the 
sounds are in their ears, tliey breathe odours, taste flavours, 
On this last point, Flaubert's declaration, repotted by Taln^ 
has been doubted, but without sufficient reason. 
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There are some who appear to be in an almost continuous 
state of hallucination. Such seems to have been the case 
of Torquato Tasso. "At certain moments," Gerard de 
Nerval used to say, "everything would assume a new 
aspect to me: secret voices rose from plants, trees, 
animals, to warn and encourage me. Formless and life- 
less objects had mysterious ways, whose meaning 1 under- 
stood." The "symbolists" of various countries — French, 
Belgian, English — are now telling us the same thing with 
more to the hke effect. I do not think, however, that we 
can be deceived by them. They are leturniog, through 
a sharpened and refined sympathy, to the primitive period 
of naif animism, in which everything in nature has life, 
sight and voice, in which, as one of them says, the real 
world assumes the air of fairyland, 

Beyond this there is only one step, that of complete and 
permanent hallucination, such as is to be found ip lunatic 
asylums; the total substitution of an imaginary world for 
the rea], without intermission, doubt, or consciousness of 
unreality. 

This is the clearest part of the subject, but there is one 
obscure point which must detain us, the more that it is 
connected with the fundamental phenomenon of emotional 
life : kndtn0K If there is one psychological law more firmly 
established than another, both by facts and argument, 
it is that every intense representation of an act tends 
to realise itself i which is inevitable, since the vivid image 
of a movement is the beginning of a movement— a re- 
vival of motor elements included in the image. A man 
who, standing on th« top of a tower, is fascinated by the 
idea of a possible fall, runs the risk of throwing himself 
over; the attraction of the abjss is nothing else but this. 
On the other hand, artists naturally have intense representa- 
tions and feel things violently; they dream of orgies, love 
adventures, sanguinary dramas, self-devotion, virtues and 
vices of all sorts. H&w comes it that all this is merely 
imagined, and never passes into action, or becomes a 
reality? 

It is because in their case the !aw is subject, not to an 
exception, but to a deviaiien. The intense r-epresentation 
must be objectivised— /.f, from being internal become 
externa], and it may arrive at this result in two ways : 
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by a teal action, as in the case of ordinary people, or by ' 
tlie creation or a work of art which delivers one from 
the haunting idea: this is the peculiarity of artists. If, 
besides this, a physiQlogical reason is required, it might be 
admitted, merely as a hypothesis, that in these cases the 
motor centres have no^ usually, sufficient energy for 
practical realisation, nhence it conies that their satisfaction 
13 a purely sesthctic one. 

To keep strictly lo our subject, we have a large body of 
testimony to show that many have only been delivered from 
their haunting ideas by ci'eative production, as I have 
already mentioned when treating of memory. It is fixed 
in a poem, a novel, a drama, a symphony, on the earth, 
or in stone; we may remember Michelangelo and the 
sculptures of the Medici chapel, Schiller's early manner 
and the "Robbera" Is not Byron, whose psychological 
state has been so well analysed by Taine (bom for action 
and adventure, returning, perhaps, to his true vocation 
when he went to die at Missolonghi), the poet of pirates, of 
strange and doubtful enterprises? The reader will thinlc it 
needless for me to enumerate further instances. 

This rule, however, is not without exceptions. The law 
which retjiUires that the intense image shall be actualised is 
alivays satisfied;, but sometimes this happens in two ways, 
artistically and practioilly^ at once. Many have lived out 
their dreams of love, orgies, adventures, violence, and have 
produced a work of art besides; a double stream has flowed 
from the same source. Some of the romantic school have 
revived the aspect of past ages in their houses, their furniture, 
their lives. Artistic sovereigns have been able to realise 
their imaginations to the full : Nero, Hadrian, Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria, and others. 

An Italian anthropologist, Ferrero, has pointed out, 
with some justice, that, in spite of our complaints of the 
pessimistic, satanic, niacitl're, or neuiotic character of con- 
temporary art, this evil is not without its accompanying 
good; it is a safety-valve, ati overflow channel. Morbid 
art "is a defence against abnormal tendencies, which, 
otherwise, would tend to transform themselves into action." 
Many content themselves with a literary, plastic, or musical 
satisfaction. This seems to be indisputable. We may also 
grant to this author that the suggestion of a work of art 
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has not the power of direct suggestion, that -of the actuaUy 
perceived fact, and that, so far, it is less dangerous. But as 
it is more widely diffused and acts especially on subjects 
predisposed to it, it may be questioned whether, in the 
long run, the gain is serious. 

This is a sociological question which it would be out of 
place to discuss hert, and which, consequently, we may 
dismiss with a bare reference. Our conclusion is that the 
pathology of the Eesthetic sentiment has no independent 
ejdstence, It is one among many forms of expression (of 
which we have already pointed out several) of a morbid 
predisposition which can only follow this track in a small 
minority of persons — those possessed of the power of 
creative imagination. 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE INTELLECnJAL SENTIMENT. 



Jli origin : the craving far knowledge — Its evolution — Utili- 
tarian period: surprise, astonishment, inttrregaiion — 
Disinterested period: transition /amis — Classi^cation 
according to intellectual statts—Classifiiation aerording 
to emotional states: dynamic forms, static forms — Period 
qf passion: its rarity — Pathology — Simple doubt — 
Dramatic doubt — " Polie du doule" — Mysticism in 
science: deviation comes, net from the object, but from 
the method of research. 



This name stands for the emotional states— agreeable, dis- 
agreeable, or mixed — which accompany the exercise of the 
intellectual operations. Intellectual emotion may be con- 
nected with images, ideas, reasoning, and the logical courss 
of thought; in a word, with all the forms of knowledge. 
Except in some rare cases, which will be pointed out later 
on, it scarcely ever rises beyond a medium tone, especially 
in its higher manifestations. 

After having traced it to its origin, we shall have to follow 
its evolution, which pMSeS through" three principal phases: 
the first, utilitarian and practical ; the second, disinterested 
and scientilic ; in the third, which is much less frequenlj it 
flUains the power and exclusiveness of a passion. 

I. This feeling, like all the others, depends on an instinct, 
a tendency, a craving; it expresses in consciousness its 
sntLsfaction or non-solisfection. This primitive craving — the 
craving for knowledge — under its instinctive fornn is called 
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curiosity. It exists in all dei;rees, from tlie animal which 
touches or smells :iii unknown object, to the all-eKamining, 
all-embrftdng scrutiny of a Goethe ; hotn puetila investiga- 
tion to the highest speculations; hut wliatevtr may be the 
difJ'ercncos in its object, in its point of application, in its 
intensity, it always remains identi<:al with itself. Those 
devoid of it, such as idiots, are eunuchs in the intellectual 
order. 

Assuming this innate craving, ho-w is it developed during 
the first period? 

The first stage is that of surfirise. It ippears early in the 
child; quite clearly, at latest, in the twenty- second week, 
according to Prcycr, It is a special emotional state which 
cannot be traced back to any other, consisting of a shock, 
a disadaptation. In my opinion, its special and peculiar 
character lies in its being without contents, without object, 
save a relation. Its material is a relation, a transition 
between two states— a mere movement of the mind, and 
nothing more. The mode of expression and the physio- 
logical accompaniments of surprise are very clearly defined. 
The description of these will be found in Danvin {Exprfs- 
sisn oftht kmOl/Ons, ch. xii,) ; the eyes and mOUlh are wide 
open, the eyebrows raised, the sudden shock is followed by 
immobiUly, the pulsations of the heart and the respiratory 
movements are accelerated, etc. 

The second stage is that of zvonder. I think with Bain 
and SuUy,^ fliaE the distinction Between these two stages is 
not a vain subtlety. Surprise is momentary, wonder is 
stable ; one is a disadapEationT the other a readaptatlon ; 
one_JS- without, objective material, the other has foe its 
material some strange or unaccustomed object. It is this 
second stage, no doubt, which Descartes called admiration, 
and which he placed among his six primary passions :^- 
"Admiration is a sudden surprise of the soul which leads 
it to consider with attention the objects which appear to it 
rare and extraordinary."'' In fact, wonder is the awakening 
of the attention, of which it has the principal characteristics 
— unity of consciousness, convergence towards a single 
object, intensity of perception or representation, adaptation 

' Eain, Tht Emotions, ch. iv. pp. 85, S6 ; Sully, Ps^efiakgy, vol. ii. 
p. 126. , 

" Descartes, Traiff dei Fassioir, Part i i, , § ?a 
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of movements.' In tlie beginning, beTore wonder is accom- 
panied by pleasure (or pain, as ihe case may be), it has a 
peculiar character approximating to what we bkve called the 
neutral state, or that of simple excitation, 

The t hird suee i s that of mkrr^gcitwni of reflectiors 
succeeding to the consternation produced by the first shock. 
This is the stage of curiosity properly so called, which 
consists in two questions, put implicidy and explicitly. 
What is that ? What is the use of it ? AVliat is the concrete 
nature of (his object ? and what can belts utility? Primitive 
peoples, children, animals, incessantly put to themselves this 
double question; not, certainly, in clear and analytical terms, 
but instinctively and by their actions. The dog, brought 
face to face with an unknown object, looks at it, smells itj 
approaches, withdraws, ventures to touch it, returns, and 
begins again; he is pursuing this investigation after his own 
fashion; he is solving a double problem of nature and 
utility.^ The interrelation consists in assimilating the new 
object to our former perceptions onepresentations — classing 
it, in fact 

Is primitive man curious? Herbert Spencer alleges a 
large number of facts in proof of his distaste for novelty.* 
However, ihe craving for knowledge seems to be very 
unequally distributed among the various races; the only 
universal fact appearing to be that primitive curiosity is 
limited to very simple things, all of which have, or seem to 
have, some practical utility. Curiosity and the emotional 
state which accompanits it have no other end than the 
preservation of the individual — ^just as we have seen with 
regard to the tendency to live in communities, or to revere 
the gods, in this same initial period of evoluttorL To be 
wide awake, to malce inquiries as to what will help or harm 
one, in a word, knowledge in the practical order, is a 
powerful weapon in the struggle for life; a cause of selection 
in favour of the curious, and at the expense of the incurious. 
Ic is the survival of this entirely utilitarian curiosity which 
explairia why, at the present day, uncultured and even 




' I have given farther details an this point in my Ptyihehgie ife 

■ See fnr facts as la the curiosiiy or animals, Romanes, Mental 
E-'ihiliBn, pp. :2Sj-3Si. 

' Principles of Sotialegi', i. pp. gS, 99. 
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semi-civilised peoples, objott to the entrance into their 
country of travellers from a distance for the purpose of 
geological or other scientific explorations; they are always 
suspicious of a search for treasure, of espionage, or of some 
unknown ill deed on thS part of the strangers. 

If. How did the transition to the disinterested period 
come about? We may admit, with Sully,' that this took 
place through the natural, innate inclination of the human 
intellect towards the extraordinary, the strange, the marvel- 
lous. The same tendency which, under its creative form, 
engenders religioys, poetical, socid.1 myths, attempts under the 
form of research to discover instead of imagining causes.^ 

We are here at the point of junction between the 
sssthetic and the intellectual sentiments, which will presCTtly 
bifurcate, and pursue each its own course. This inquiry 
is only half disinterested, however, for if man tries to 
penetrate the mystery of things it is in the hope of 
profiting thereby. 

For the rest, however this transition may have come 
about, it took place when the struggle for existence became 
less keen, and it was possible to cultivate disinterested 
research for its own sake. Next, curiosity became scientific 
emotion, and gradually extended itself to every kind of 
investigation; the intellectual sentiment was formed in all 
its fulness. 

It has been studied with a certain favour by psychologists, 

^ PBychchgy, vol. ii. p. 131. 

^ In. the ibUDwiiig, repotted by a tiaveller, we have an uislance of 

Ihis Bpontancfjus tTansilion to dlsii^terCfi-lfd curiosity, in the ca^ df an 

intelligent Basuto. " Twelve years ago " [ihe man himself is speaking] 
■" I weDt to feed my flocks. The weattie/ was haiy. 1 sat down upon 
3 rock anil asked mysel/ sorrowful questions; yes^, sorrowrul, because 
I wss unnble lo answer them. Who has touched the stars wilh his 
liands? On what pillars do they lest ? I oilied myself. The waters are 
never weary \ they knt>w no other law llian lo flow without ceasing', — 
from nianiing till flight, fLsd fcoM nfght till mornirig ; but where do 
tlie^ slop? and who cna-kes ihem flow thus ? The clouds a.lso come and 
go, nnd burst in water over Ihe earlh. Whence come they? Who 
sends Ihein? The diviners certainly do not give tis rain ; for how could 
Ihey do iiP and why do I not see ihciti wiili my own eyes, when ihey 
£0 up to heaven to fetch it? ... I cannot ^e the wind; but what 
is it? Who brings, ii, makes it blow? . , , Then I buried my face 
in both my hands." — Quoted by Vigrioli, Mild e Seienaa, p. 63. 
This passitge is rrom TItf BastiJts, by the French n!iL?s.ioiury Cosalis (p. 
239). 
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especially ihose of ihe school of Herbart, or those who have 
Telt tiis influence, under the name of "fciilings of relation," 
"feelings connectetl with the cause of representations." I 
do not intend to follow iheni through their tedious and 
uninstructive task of divisions, subdivisions, and distinctions 
worthy of the schoolmen of the fourteenth century. Besides, 
the alleged classification of the intellectual feelings varies 
from one writer to another— one giving fifteen, another 
sixty. It is an arCiftcial method, a labyrinth, a source, not of 
clearness, but of obscurity. I defy the subtlest psychologist 
to note and fix the deiicalc gradations of feeling which, ex 
hyp6ihisi, should answer to this endless enumeration.^ But 
its most serious defect lies in its including only the in- 
tellectual and not the emotional states. 

I can only admit one division, which has the advantage 
of simplicity, and, more especially, of being based on the 
very nalure of the emotional process. This is, into the 
pleasures and pains accompanying research Or thfi acquisi- 
tion of ItiionlcdgCi and those which are attached to its 
posse-ssion, or the state of being without it. The former 
ace dynamiif the second slattc. 

Intellectual emotion, under its dynamic form, depends 
on the tiuantity of energy expended. In fact, it is only a 
particular case of the emotional state accompanying every 
form of activity directed towards an end compatible with 
success or failure; it is only one form of self-feel in g, differ- 
ing only in its object, not in its nature, from the feelijig oF 
the explorer or the hunter. The search for knowledge is a 
hunt like any other, truth being the game, and just as many' 
sportsmen find more charm in the vicissitudes of iheirl 
expedition than in their spoils, so many truth-seekers will/ 
accept as their own, Lessing's-n-ell-known saying: "If I were/ 



' I gite a specimen, chDosing .t classLUeaLion which is neiiher one of 
tlie longest aot one of tlie sliocicat : (i) Emotiona arising ironi I-opcai 

relations (reasonable, uotea^ijnabie, contfadjctoi-y, Iggic^l sa(i5faclion, 

ignorance, tlie unlinowr, Ihe liypotlielisal; possibility or impoisibjliiy 
of coming to a conclusion). (2) Emnlions nrismg from r^litions of 
time (piesent, pnsl, fiiliire, nrticipaljon, liope, presenliment ; feeling 
of Ihe irremediaiile, of oppiirtuniiy, of routine, elc), (3) Emolions 
ntiaing from relaiiona of space (size, nearneas, disiance, eic], (4) 
E[ii[>liDii^ arising fiom relations of coejiglcrce ani.1 non-csi'^lence, 
quantilj, idcntily, e(c. TKi'i is 11 mucli nbridgeiJ cajalDguc; Ihere are 
lliirly-lwo sulxlivisionB in all. 
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offered the chqici^between already ascertain i?d truth and the 
pleasure of finding it out, I would choose thu second." 

HJiidiiJ JLb i/a/tcfoTm, mtcllectual emotion is still a par- 
ticular case of self-feeling, whosu piiiicipal iiianifestatioii is 
the sense of powcr, or its opposite. It is one form of this 
sense, by the same right as the jjleasurc of physical strength, 
the pleasure of riches, or their opposites. It approximates 
especially to the feeling inspired by possession or property; 
it Lt> fcltj under its positive form as au^mcutation, under 
its negative as diminution and poverty; ignorance is a 
retrenchment, a limit. 

To sum up, intellectual emotion is simple enough; it is 
only the transfer of the emotional manifestations already 
known to us, to a group of mental operations. There is no 
need, therefore, to insist further on the matter. 

ni. We have still to follow it into a third stage, which it 
rarely attains, because pure ideas have little attraction for 
average human beings — vi^,, the cases in which it becomes 
a. Jxisiion. It is evident that the intellectual passion can- 
not exist outside the dynamic group, possession being, in 
the nati^re of things a calm pleasure, or, as the ancients 
said, a pleasure at rest. 

We might find numberless instances in the biographies 
ff scientific men and philosophers. Some names suggest 
themselves at once: Kepler, Spinoza, and many others ivho 
devoted their lives strictly and exclusively to the pursuit of 
truth. It may be objected, however, that, in certain cases 
and with certain men, nothing proves that the iniellectual 
passion has not been fed or sustained by foreign elements; 
that the love of learning, though the principal motive, has 
been the only one; that it has not been nduHerated with 
others — e.g., desire for position, influence, riches, fame, 
glory, in short, ambition under its manifold aspects. It is 
not easy to find absolutely pure cases; for, besides the 
rarity of the intellectual passion, the terms in which the 
demand is framed are almost contradictory, since the men 
we want to find must be unknown to fame. The following 
instance, however, seems to me to answer perfectly to all 
the conditions. Descuret, in his Medicine des Fasiisus, 
gives a brief biographical sketch of a Hungarian named 
Mentelli, a philologist and mathematician, who, without a 
definite end in view, simply for the pleasure of learning and 
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to satisfy his intellectual cravings, consecrated his whole 
life to study, having apparently no other want. "Living at 
Paris, in a filthy lodging, the use of which was allowed him 
out «f charity, be had cut off fi^rooi his expenditure all that 
was not absolutely necessary to sustain life- His outlay- 
apart from the purchase of books — amounted to seven sous 
a dlay, three of ^rhich went for food and four for light ; for 
he worked twenty hours a day, without intermission, except 
on one day in the week, when he gave lessons in mathe- 
matics, on the fees ret;eived for which he subsisted. All he 
needed was water, which he fetched for himself, potatoes 
which he cooked over his lamp, oil to feed the latter, and 
coarse brown bread. He slept in a large packing-case, into 
which, during the day, he used to put his feet wrapped in a 
blanket or a little hay- An old arm-chair, a tabic, a jug, a 
tin pot, and a piece of tin roughty bent into a convex shape, 
and serving as a lamp, formed the rest of his furniture. 
Mentelli saved the price of washing by wearing no linen. 
A soldier's coal bought at the barracks and only replaced in 
the last extremity, a pair of nankeen trousers, a fur cap, and 
huge sahds composed his entire costume. In 1814 the 
cannon-balls of the allies fell all round the lodging he was 
then occupying, but failed to disturb him, . . , During the 
first epidetnic of cholera at Paris, it was necessary to employ 
armed force to compel this scientific anchorite to interrupt 
his studies, so as to clean Out his pestilential cell. He lived 
thus, uncomplainingly, and indeed happily, for thirty years, 
without a day's illness. At last (on December 22nd, 1836), 
at the age of si.Nty, having gone as usual to fetch water from 
the Seine, his foot slipped, he fell into the river, then in 
flood, and was drowned. Mentelli left no wori behmd 
him, in fact there remains no trace of his long researches." ' 
Other instances might be quoted, but they would appear 
trifling by comparison with this. Great anonymous colla- 
borations, like those of the Benedictines, have certainly 
enlisted the services of enthusiasts of this kind; thus Dom 
Mabillonwas the type of a worker animated with passionate 
fervour, modest, unknown, ptmctually fuIfilHng his religious 
duties, and when free from these, travelling about the world 
on foot to colJect historical documents. 
I Thus we find cases where the love of knowledge atone, 
I ' Quoted by Lelouraea.u, Physiohiit dec Poisiimst p. 23. 
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untarnished by other motives, has all the characteristics of a 
fixed and tenacious passion, filling the whole of life, and 
expressing [he whole nature of a man, 



II. 

The intelleclual feeling also has its pathology, in con- 
nection with which I have to point out two principal 
cases; the extreme forms of doubt, and the introduction 
of mysticism into science. 

I. Doubt is a state of unstable equilibrium In which 
successive contradictory representations neither mutually 
exclude nor conciliate each other. I distinguish simple 
doubt, dramatic doubt, and the insanity of doubt. 

In simple or limited doubt, intellectual indecision has as 
its emotional accompaniment a slight uneasiness, a state of 
discomfort resulting from an unsatisfied desire, a tendency 
which comes to nothing. Under this form doubt is normal, 
legitimate, and even necessary; it becomes morbid when it 
takes a chronic, permanent, and aggressive form, when it 
produces a violent shock and a long reaction. 

This is the doubt which I call dramatic, because it is an 
internal convulsion, a crisis which often lasts a long time 
and repeats itself. It precedes great conversions and then 
subsides, but sometimes lasts through life^ as with Pascal. 
There is nothing surprising in its violence, since it is, in the 
intellectual order, the equivalent of an Intense, incurable, 
and hopeless love; in the two eases the situation and 
effects are identical. 

The insanity of doubt takes us further into the intricacies 
of pathology. It is "a chronic disease of the mind, charac- 
terised by constant uneasiness." It presents numerous 
varieties, which have been classified by alienists. Some do 
not pass beyond the region of every-day trivialities, as the 
man who will return twenty times to see whether he has 
really locked his door. Others exhaust themselves in 
abstruse and insoluble questions, never able to satisfy 
themselves or stop, like an ever-turning wheel. Others, 
the timid, lose themselves in endless scruples and puerili- 
ties. But, whatever be the matter to which the mind applies 
itself, the psychological process remains the same. It is a 
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i|UL'sttuiii!i(; wilhoul pause or liciiil^ acconipaiiicd "bydislress, 
constricLion of the head, epigaslric oppression, vaso-molor 
troubles, etc There is the ardent desire to Tind a fixed £tiite 
for thought without the ability to do so. 

Under its gravest form it is " the complete loss of all 
notion and fueling of reality." It is absolute scepticism, 
not theoretic and speculative, after the manner of ihe 
Pyrrlionians, but practk.jl, bearing not oniy on ideas, 
abstract conceptions, memories, reasonings, but eren on 
perceptions and actions; the exercise of the intellect is 
not accompanied by any belief — /,«., any stale of mind 
which presupposes a reality. " I exist," says one of these 
patients, " but Odtside real life and in despite of myself , . , ; 
something which does not seem to be in my body 
impels me to act as I formerly did, but I cannot succeed 
in believing thai my actions are real. I do everything 
mechanically and unconsciously. My individuality has 
completely disappeared; the way in which I see things 
makes me incapable of realisint; them, of feeling that tbey 
exist. . . . Even when I see and touch, the world appears 
to me like a phantom, n. gigantic hullucination. ... 1 eat, 
but it is a shadow of food entering the shadow of a stomach j 
my pulse is only the shadow of a pulse. ... I am perfectly 
conscious of the absurdity of these ideas, but cannot over- 
come them."' This state belongs, in facta to the category 
of conscious madness. 

But it is not essentially a disease of the understanding; 
the intellectual element is secondary; this perpetual doubt, 
these endless questionings are merely the efTects; the cause 
lies in a weakening of the emotional life and the will, 
rendering them incapable of arriving at a belief— f'.f., an 
affirmation — and, more deeply still, in a disturbance of the 
organic life, as demonstrated by sensory perversions, motor 
enfeebleraent, and the melancholic state of the patient with 
its physiological accompaniments, and lowering of the vital 
functions, 

z. The introductloi) of mystidsm into science, though 
particularly prevalent just now, is an intellectual disease 
incident to all ages. In the beginning, scientific lesearch 

* See Hack Tuke's ^JMCiw/fliy ^//'■D'rf. ^(^'Vwr, article, "Insaniif 
of Doulii.'' Analcigou; cbscb 3iavc Lcen reported by vaiiifus authors, 
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Iliad no duar cuiisciousness either af Lls method ur its 
object. 

'I'hc earliest Grttik philosophers speculated at once on 
first cauiit.'Sj second causes, find practical applicationSj 
without drawing any hard and fast distinction between 
these subjects. Thales constructed a costnology and 
calculated eclijjses; Pythagoras reduced the universe to 
numbers, but he also greatly advanced the study of 
niatiiematics, and founded a communistic society on his 
own principles. By slow degrees the proper domain of 
science became recognised ; tiie determination of second 
causes, of natural laws. At the Renaissance, alcht;iny, 
astrology, and the occult sciences were discredited, in spite 
of their provisional services, and some positive discoveries 
due to thuai. At present, the methods ate fixed, in their 
main lines; a fact which permits us to determine the 
anomalies and deviations oFthe intellectual sentiment. 

Ho^y does it deviate from the normal track? It is 
needless to remark that it is not by seeking the unknown, 
since this is its fundamental task, for every day and for ail 
time, Is it by pursuing tlie unknowable? This view is 
scarcely tenable, for how can we determine where the 
unknowable begins? Let us admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, and in order to simplify matters, that this word 
covers the whole region of first causes, taken as in- 
accessible; hut, having eliminated these, only by an 
arbitrary act can it be decided tiiat this or that 
thing is unknowable. The history of science supplies ns 
with proofs in abundance. To give but one example, 
which is closely connected with psychology : one of the 
greatest physiologists of the century, J, MiiUer, declared 
that the time necessary for perceiving a sensation is not 
measurable and can never be determined; this, however, 
did not prevent Helraholtz- from measuring it some years 
later, and it is well known what successful experiments 
have since been made in that direction. 

It is not so much in the object pursued as in the method 
employed that the love of science may go astray. Scientific 
mysticism consists in replacing regular methods by intuition 
and divination; in expecting everything from an inward 
revelation, a supernatural illumination; in substituting tbe 
subjective for the objective, belief for demonstration and 





verirication, mdi<ridiul fotuniverKLl validity. True, it would 
be a great misLalte to assert that intuition and divination 
have not played an important part in the discoveries of 
scientists; they He at ibe origin of nearly all, and there 
is a certain point where the psychological conditions of 
scientific and of artistic creation coincide; but no scientist 
wctnhy of th« name will confound Ihe vision of a tmth wttJl 
its demonstration. He does not allow it to rank as scientific 
till he has furnished his proofs. Mysticism is the reinl^ra- 
Hon, in science, of the love of the man'ellous, and the illusory 
desire of aciing on nature without preliminary research, work, 
or trouble. 

Inlellectual emotion, therefore, has two principal morbid 
(onQ5 ; doubt, which, at the la^t extremity, ends in dissolu- 
tion j and mysticism, which is only a deviation, and who&e 
essence consists in substituting imagination for logical 
jaethods.' 

To sum up, the intellectual emotion moves between two 

' Two American p^chologUls, wilhsyt itienlioniog the principal 
farms we have just siudiied, reckon amoDg CADlempofUy Abert^tiana dF 
the iriellecltial fecliing some Cend.en<cies whiclt appear to me la be very 
slight iciliicnhies by comparison : (]) " Amcire subtle rorm is Ihit ilislinc- 
lii-ely nineteenth-centuii' diseise, the loveofcultutejasBuch, When the 
feeling b iJitecIe-d, not towards objecls, but lowards the stale ot* mind 
induced by tti« knowleiJge oi Che objecta, tbere Qiiginales a love of 
IfjiowinR (»r Ihe saks qf ihe clevclopment of the mind itself. The 
ItflAwUdge is acquired beeause it widen; and expands seif. Culture t>l 
our mental powers is made an end in itself, and knowledge oF the 
universe of objects is snboidiinnied to this. The intellectual feelings 
ate separated from their proper place as functions of the integral life, 
■ntl arc given an independent place in consciousness. Here, as in all 
■uch case!!, (he attempt dcfcits itself. The only way to develop sdf is 
to nisl>e it become objective ; the only wny tu accomplish this is lo 
lUfj^ndef the interests ol the persoiial self. Sdf-culture reverses Ihe 
process and ittlenipts to employ self-object ilicnt ion or knowledge as a 
mere means lo the sa lis faction, of these personal interests. The result 
it that the individual never truly gets oiitiitie of himself" (Dewey, 
Psytftalogy. pp, 305, 306)1. This cdlicism is jus-t. We might sa/i more 
flimply, that the puisuil of intellectual emotion for its own sake boidcn 
on scientific dilcUantism^i e. , a. Bup^ffici^l di^pflsition and a tendency 
of the mind to run in every direction without going vecy deeply into 
Bnything. But we cannot Tcelcon as motWd the love of abstract and 

fiurely speculative research; for in thi& the inlellectual feeling^ remains 
ailhfu!! to its nature, i.e. curiosity, nnd its mission, i.e. the pursuit 
of tiuih, licsiil-cs, the speculations which in appe.tnirce are the most 
useless bod meiely theoretical, n:iay so-me day show themselves in 
reavlls lusceptible of prnclical application. (2) Ladd, J^yc-At/tfgy 
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poles: one, where it involves a confused knowledge and 
pla.)'s a preponderant part under that instinctive Torm which 
may be called flair^ or intuition ; the other, where it is onljr 
the pale shadow of the exercise of abstract thought. Under 
this last form it is the type to which all other emotions 
approximate, when the affective element is impoverished^ 
viz., moral emotion iii rationalistic theorists (the Stoics, 
Kant), [esthetic emotion in critics, and religious emotion in 
Dietaphysicians and dogmatic theologians. 

Detcriplive and Explanatory, pp. 566 cl ng., considersi as a morbi-d 
form of Ihe iDtelLeclual seuliment the peisoniiication of Science, which 
is ao pojjular at the present dny (in my opinion, it is ralher a disease of 
thi^ught, an instance of the incurable tendency of ihe hunnan mind to 
rcaljcce abstractions and bow the knee before idols al its own iahjiqa,- 
tiotij, and also criticises the growing love oF minulix and the ohstlmie 
pursuit o( small facts. It must be acknowledged Ihat this tendency 
iometimes tiecomes a, nuisance in sciences founded on observation, 
experiment, or documents, and that ihose whose atlention has been 
confined to this kind of work tiave a natuial dispo'Shion to exa^erate 
Us importance ; byt it is nev^iihelesg necessary, and is (be price paid 

for all prioress in science. Each individual contributes in his degree 

a.nd according to his strength; there is □□ arch! tec lit re without 
labourers. 






CHAPTER XII. 

KORMAL CHARACTERS.^ 

Necessity of the synthetic point of view in psychology — 
Historical summary of theories of character: physio- 
logical direction, psychological direction — Two marks of 
ike real character: unity, stability — Elimination of 
acquired cliaracters — Classifcatory procedure: four de- 
grees — Genera : the sensitive, the active, the apathetic — 
Species — Secondary function of the intellect: its mode of 
action — Sensitives: the humble, the contemplative, the 
analytical, tlie purely emotional — Active type : the 
medium, tlie superior — Apathetic type: pure type, in- 
telligent type, calculators — Varieties: the sensitive-active, 
the apathetic-active, the apathetic-sensitive, the temperate 
— Substitutes for character: partial characters ; (a) 
intellectual form, {b) emotional form. 

Several writers have on various occasions pointed out, 
with some reason, that the great analytical work carried on 
in our day, in the domain of psychology, ought to be com- 
pleted by studies of a directly opposite character; i.e., 
analytic and abstract psychology has as its indispensable 
complement a synthetic and concrete psychology. Like 
every other science, ordinary psychology proceeds by means 
of generalities. Whether it i» concerned with percepts or 
concepts, with the association of ideas or with movements, 
with the attention or the emotions, it takes these manifesta- 
tions, wherever it finds them, in men or in animals, and 
attempts to explain them by tracing them back to their 

' This chapter was published as an article in October 1S93; it has 
Itien left unchanged as far as the main argument is concerned. 
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most general conditions, it starts with the implied assump- 
tion tint instincts, habits, intellectual, emotional, voluntary 
phenomena are to be found ic] every man. But in wh.-tt 
proportions are these elements conibiniid In order to con- 
stitute the various p.sychological individualities? What 
compter assemblages can ihey producei* Is there rt pre- 
ponderance of emotion, intelhgtnce, or action? Has the 
preponderance of one any influence on the development of 
the rest? These questions, and many other analogous 
ones, are not put by analytical psychology, and justly so, 
because they do not come within its province. Yet it is 
worth while to put them, were it only for the sake of 
practical utility. 

It has been said with regard to medicine that "there are 
no diseases, only diseased persons." This is why patho- 
logical treatises, describing the general characteristics of 
a disease in the abstract, are necessarily supplemented by 
those ctinical studies which describe concrete, particular 
cases, In the same way, in psyclioiogy, it might be said 
that there is no such thing ag humanity, but only human 
beings. It is not sufficient to describe the manifestations of 
the mind in general, we must also take into account the 
individuals in whom they are incarnated and the varieties 
which they reveal to us-. The synthetic point of view is 
neither visionary nor, negligible, and less SO in psychology 
than elsewhere, 

A very widespr-ead error consists in believing that when 
we have resolved a complex whole into its elements we have 
all the constituents, We are apt to forget that the greater 
number of combinations resemble rather chemical combuia- 
fians than simple mixtures, that they are not formed by 
simple addition, and that there is mors in the synthesis than 
there can be in the analysis. 

The elimination of the syntlietic point of view becomes 
less and less admissible as we ri^e from inorganic nature to 
life, consciousness, society. Even in the inorganic world, 
which contains only the general properties of matter in the 
rough, certain composite bodies already show a sort of indi- 
viduality — i.e., a way of acting and reacting peculiar to 
themselves. This is best seen in crystals \ their growth may 
be interrupted and go ow again ; when broken or mutilated 
they can repair their losses ; they may undergo disaggrega- 
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Uon or profound modification, bui so long as one portion 
remains uno-ltered it still has tlie pow^r of growing and 
escaping "senility." Two totally different substances, even, 
may be almost inextricably intertwined, while preserving 
each its own individuality. In the world of life the cell 
and the ovule have a very definite individuality; then come 
aggregates of a vague, unstable, and precarious unity, such 
as those of vegetables, hydrozoa, and those fixed or wnnder- 
ing anfmal colonies which have been called federations; 
but after pa&sing through these stages of evolution, the 
higher animal forms assert their individuality so decidedly 
that argument is needless. The same may be said of 
psychology. What has not been said of the unity and 
utility of the ego^ considered as a simple and indissoluble 
entity? The present writer will not be suspected of an 
inclination towards this view, Yet it must be acknowledged 
that we have been so much occupied of late years with 
disturbances, alterations, disaggregationsj and dissolutions 
of personality, that the triumph of the analytical method 
has been complete, and the synthetic side of the subject 
somewhat neglected. 

Without insisting on a question of too great extent to be 
treated incidentally — viz., the opposition between analytic 
and synthetic psychology,— we may say that there are two 
equally legitimate ivays. of considering all things in nature: 
the analytic, abstract manner, which recognises only laws, 
genera, species, generalities; and the synthetic, concrete 
manner, wliich sees only particular facts, events, indi- 
viduals. Each one presupposes and completes the other: 
they arc two stages of the same method- 

So far it is clear that, in the new psychology, the analytic 
process has prevailed. In spite of these unfavourable con- 
ditions, some valuably woik has been done in the other 
direction, the principal being the determination of certain 
types of imagination, visual, auditory, motor, and other 
varieties. But the chief problem proposed to synthetic 
psychology is elsewhere, in the region of action, not of 
knowledge. It is practical, and consists in determining the 
principal typts of individuality from the kind of action and 
reaction which has its source in the feelings and the will. 
This is called by a name slightly vague, but consecrated 
by usage^character. 
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The aim of the present chapter is not to treat this 
difficult subject, but simply to attempt a classification of 
characters, and to show their relations with affective 
psychology, 

I shall pass by in silence the history of the question; 
it would be long and rnanotonous. It seems to me that it 
has developed in two directions, one especially physio- 
logical, the other especially psychological. 

The physiological theory is very ancientj and was for 
centuries ths only one current. It is sumined up in the 
classical doctrine of the four temperaments, which dates 
from the Greek physicians. These great observers had 
deduced it from their Long e^xperience, adding, it is true, 
chimerical hypotheses as to the predominance of the liquids 
of the organism or the cosmic elements. Criticised, 
defended, abandoned, taken up sgain, modified, increased 
by Cabanis by the addition of the nervous and muscular 
temperaments, reduced by others to three, it has remained 
substantially the same up to the present day. Psychology 
has been content with adapting this arrangement to its own 
use, and translating the terms into its own language. For 
the rest, this work was, so to speak, done in advance; for 
the description of each temperament enumerates not merely 
physical, but also psychical characteristics. The sanguint 
is reputed to be light, versatile, superficial, accommodating; 
the mslanckolk, deep, self-inv-olved, hesitating; the chokric 
has an active imagination, and intense, tenacious passions, 
difficult to supplant; the iympkatic (or phlegmatic) is soft, 
cold, with slow reactions and dull imagination. The 
detailed description of these four types may be found 
almost anywhere, so that I need not dwell on them. I 
notice that, during the present century, it is mostly in 
Germany that this psycho-physiological theory has been 
dominant Kant adopted and developed it {Anthropolo^ie, 
BW. III.). Lotze substitutes the term "sentimental" for 
that of "melanchohc," as being less equivocal; while 
Wundt, in his Physhtogische Psychologic, reproduces Kant's 
divisions almost unchanged 

The psychological theory is naoie lecentj' and, I believe, 



* 
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of English origin. We know ihat J, S. Mill demanded the 
coiisiituiion of a science of character ("Ethology ") to be 
deduced from the general laws oF |>sj'cholog>'. Bitin seems 
lo liavc attempted a response to this appeal in his book 
On tftf Study of Ciuxfackf (1861). This is not the place 
to analyse fis work. Half of it is dL-voted lo a criticism 
of the phrenologists, who also, in their wny, were mailing 
an examination of our subject without paying much 
attention to the temperanients. It is only of importance 
to note that Bain's position is strictly, rigorously psycho- 
logical; lie admits three fundamental types: the intetlectual, 
eniotionni, and volitional or energetic. More recently, M. 
B. Perez I has proposed a classification of characters, based 
solely on an objective phenomenon^viz,, the moveinfints, 
tlieir rapidity and energy. He distinguishes, in the first 
place, the lively, the slow, and the eager; further, as mixed 
types, the lively-ardent [vi/s-anfents), the slow-ardent, and 
the deliberate {Jfondcres). Paullian traces back the law 
explaining the formation of character to a more guneral law : 
that of "systematic association— f>., the aptitude inherent 
in every clement, desire, idea, or image of exciting other 
elements which may associate themselves wUh it in working 
towards a common end." He has given a very detailed 
description of the numerous and varied forms to be met 
with in ordinary life, illustrating it with a vast multitude 
of instances, Fouillt^e makes a separate study of tempera- 
ments and characters, and divides the latter into three 
categories: the "sensitive," the "intellectual," and the 
"voluntary," with several subdivisions." 

If we now try to take up the question again at our own 
risk, the first thing to be done is dearly to determine the 
essential marks of a true individuality, a real character. 
This will permit us to eliminate at once all that resembles it, 
butis not: appearances, simttlacra, phantoms of individuality. 

In order to constitute a character, two conditions are 
necessary and sufficient : unity and stability. 

J n. Perez, F.e taraclire dt I'tii/an! h I'/iomiiie, cha.p. i, Wilh this 
objcclive dnssilicalion may b; coiripareil llie wnrl: of grapliolngi^ls 
anil of IhoHC who have licvoleJ llieniselvea lo the expKbsiifa of ihe 
filiation?, 

" Paulhan, Lirs mractirt! I,i%t)j,) ; Foutk'e, Tiin^haenni el eareiffh-i 
selen let rniivUns, Us se.rei, eJ Us i-am (1895). The-e Iwrt worfes 
have nppenreil since Ihe firfit publico tion cifihe presenl etinpter. 
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Unity consists in a manner of ncling and reacting which 
is always consistunt with itself. In a true individuality the 
tendencies are convergent, or at least there is One which 
subdues the others to itself, ]f we consider man as a 
coHection of inslincts, cravings, and desires, they form, 
here, a tightly fastened bundle acting in cne direction only. 

Stability is merely unity continued in time. If it does 
not last, this cohesion of the dL-s;ires is of no value for the 
determination of character. It must be maintained or 
repeated, always the same in ideiifical or analogous circum- 
stances. The special mark of a true character is, ttiat it 
shall make its appearance in childhood and last through 
life. We know beforehand what it will or will not do in 
decisive circumstances. All this is as much as to say that a 
true character is hinafe. 

This disposition might be found fault with as being too 
ideal. In truth, invariable characters, all of a piece, are 
rare enough; yi-t SiOmc exist, and it is iho conscious or 
Sub-COnsciOuS notion of this type which influ-tnces Our 
judgment. There is an instinctive craving for this ideal 
unity in our psychological, moral, tesihetie conception of 
character. It does not please us to see a contradiction 
between a man's beliefs and his acts. We are annoyed if an 
ascertained rascal should show a good side, or a very good 
person some weakness. Vet what more frequent ? On the 
stage:, or in a novel, undecided or contradictory characters 
do not attract us. This is because individuality appears to 
us as an organisation which must be governed by an inner 
logic following inflexible laws. We art' very ready to put 
down to duplicity and hypocrisy what is often only a 
conflict between incoherent tendencies; and it is not the 
least important among the practical results of recent in- 
vestigations into personality to have shown that its unity is 
merely ideal, and that, without going the length of mental 
disS'Olution and madness, it may be full of unreconciled 
contradictions. 

These resetres being madSf our definition of character 
has the .advantage of supplying us with a criterion which 
remarkably simplifies our task; for it is clear that, among 
the innumerable individuals of the human species, there 
must be some, and these by far the greater number, who 
have neither unity nor stability nor personal characteristics 
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peculiar to ihemselvcs. This immense number of dereclive 
cues, whk-h arc TuL-d out of our study, may be divided 
inln two catcgcrics^ — the amorphous and Ihe unstahlu 

'lite amorfhous arc legion. I understand, by this term, 
those who have no special form of their own, the acquired 
chanclers. Itt these there is nothing innate, nothing 
TCKinbling s vocation; nature has made ihem plastic to 
exccst. They tire entirely the product of circumstances, 
of iHftir environmcnl, of the education they have received 
from men and things. Some other person, or, failing that, 
llie social environment, wills for ihctn, and acts through 
ihem, 'I'hey are not voices, but echoes. They are this 
or that, according to circumstances. Chance decides on 
their occupation, their marriage^ and oilier thin^js; once 
t:aught in the machinery of life, they act like every one 
else. They represent) not an individual, but a specific, 
professional character; they are copies, to an unlimited 
number, of an original which once existed. It has been 
said that ihe production of amorphous people is the speci- 
ality of civilisation, (o which we owe their present abund- 
ance. This is only half true. It is certain that excessive 
culture rubs down the angles of character, and that, by 
raising some and Iow(;ring others, it tends to a general 
dead level. But we must not forget that, at the other 
extreme of social life, in the savage state, where the 
manners, customs, ritual, traditions of the tribe or clan, 
which can neither be discussed nor infringed, weigh 
heavily on each individual, where every innovation is 
rejected with horror (this is what Lombroso calls miso- 
neism), the conditions are also very unfavourable to 
individual development It seems, if we may judge from 
history, as if the period best suited for the growth of true 
characters were the half-civilised ages, such as the first 
centurius of the Roman Republic and of the Middle Ages, 
Or epochs of disturbance like the Italian Renaissance, 
and, in general, all periods of n;volution. 

The iinslalile are the disjecta and scorije of civilisation, 
which may justly be accused of multiplying them. They 
are the coaiplete antithesis of our definition, having neither 
unity nor permanence. Capricious, changing from instant to 
instant, hy turns inert and explosive, uncertain and dispro- 
portionate in their reactions, acting in the same manner 
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under difTereiit circumstiiinces, and v.irying their actions in 
the saiiiic circumstances, they sre indcfinitciioss itsi;lf. These 
are, in different degrees, morbid forms, expressing the in- 
atiility of tendencies and desires to attain cohesion, converg- 
ence, unity. We shall return to these in the next chapter, 

Thpse two categories being excluded, the first because 
they are simply a product of their environment, and the 
second as being only an incoherent bundle of almost itn- 
peisona! impulses, there remain the self-existent characters, 
which we must attempt to classify. Like every good, 
classification, this must be systematically conducted — i.e., 
descending, step by step, from the general to the particular. 
It must determine genera, species, varieties, and thus, at 
last, reach the individuah The principal defect in the 
doctrine of the four temperaments (adapted to psychology, 
Hs we have already seen) is that of being too general: it re- 
mains, as it were, suspended in air, witiiout intermediaryj 
without middle term, or anything to connect it with 
the individual. It states the genera, nothing more. For 
the rest, some writers appear to have perceived this lacuna, 
having described mixed temperaments, but they are far from 
being agreed as Co the nature and number of tlie latter. 

The attempt at classification I am aboat to make in- 
cludes four degrees of increasing definltencss and diminish- 
ing generality. On the first stage, we have the most 
general conditions, a mere framework, almost empty, and 
not corresponding to any concrete reality, but analogous 
to the zoological and botanical genera. In the second 
degree (corresponding to species), we have the fundamental 
types of character, pure forms, but real, this time, and, 
later on, justified and verified by observation. In the 
third degree, the mixed or composite forms (corresponding 
to vajieties) are less clearly defined than the preceding. 
In the fourth degree, we have those substitutes or equiva- 
lents for character (they might also be called partial 
characters) which depart more and more widely from the 
pure type, hut, in many penple, take its place. 

II. 

We may begiri by laying down the most general con- 
ditions for the determination of character^ the main guiding 
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lines, the dominant traits which impress on it a clear ard 
d^-cisive mark. 

As the psychic life, considered from the most general point 
of view, can be reduced to two fundamental manifestations: 
(eelirtg and acting, we have in the first place, broadly speak- 
ings distinguished two types : the sensitive and the active. 

1. The sensitiit, who might also be called the affective 
or emotional, have as their special characteristic the exclu- 
sive predominance of sensibility. Imi»ressionable to excess, 
they ate like instnimvnis in a perpttual stale of vibration, 
and their life is for the most part inward. The physiological 
bases of this type of character are not easy to enumerate; 
but if we admit what seems to me incontestable — vit, that 
the internal organic sensations of vegetative life are [he 
principal source of the affective development, as external 
sensations are the source of the intellectual development, — 
we must admit also that here the balance inclines in favour 
of the first It may be known by the extreme susceptibility 
of the nervous system to agreeable or disagreeable impres- 
sions. In general, this type may be said especially to include 
the pessimists; for experience as old as the wodd itself 
proves that sensitive subjects suffer more from a small mis- 
fortune than they enjoy a great happiness. Uneasy, timid, 
fearful, meditative, contemplative, such are the very vague 
terms in which they may be for the moment characterised, 
without passing beyond the refiion of generalities. 

2. The active have as their dominant characteristic a 
natural and continually renewed tendency to action. They 
are like machines always in motiorv, and their life is mostly 
directed outwards. The physiological basis of this type of 
character consists in a rich fund of energy, a superabund- 
ance of life,^what Eain calls spontaneity, — which is very 
different from the intermittent and explosive reaction of the 
unstahlCf and which, in the end, amounts to a good state of 
nutrition. Taken in mass, and under their pure form, they 
are optimists, because they feel strong enough to struggle 
with obstacles aud overcome them, and talte pleasure in the 
struggle. Gay, enterprising, bold, daring, rash — such words 
describe their principal characteristics. 

H. Schneider, in an interesting article on zoological 
psychology,' has attempted to show that all special niove- 
' VkiUljahrsscliriflfiir vjuscH^chaftliche Fhrlesaphif, vnl. iii. 
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merits in the higlier animals are only difTerentialioiis of two 
simpk', primary iiiovemehts ; contraction arid expansion. 
The tendency to contraction is the soltcg of al! iaipulses 
and reactions, including flight, by which the animal acls in 
a manner tending towards its own preservation. The tend- 
ency to espar!sion shows itself in impulses and instincts of 
an aggressive form: feeding, fightinj;, seizing on a female, 
etc. The antithesis bctweeri the 5en.^itive and the active 
connects itself also with this fiinda.menla.1 contrast between 
contraction and expansion, between the tendency towards 
the inward life in soma and that towards the outward life in 
others. 

3. The above classification is not sufticient. No doubt, 
if we confine ourselves to theory, there is nothing to be 
taken into account beyond feeling and acting ; but observa- 
tion teaches us that it is necessary to form a third class, 
that of the apaihetU, corresponding, on tiie whole, to the 
lymphatic temperament of physiology. Its general charac- 
teristics are very well defined; they consist in a state of 
atony — a lowering of the powers of feeling and acting 
beneath the ordinary level. The two other classes are 
positive; this is negative, but very real. The apathetic 
characters must not be confoundtd with the amorphous, 
the first being lonate and the second acquired : the special 
mark of the pure type of apathetic is intrfia. He 15 not 
plastic, like the amorphous type : there is no hold over 
him. He cannot feci enough to induce him to act. He is 
neither an optimist nor a pessimist, but indifferent. Idle, 
sluggish, inert, careless: such are the epithets which usually 
describe him. The physiological basis of his character is 
the often -described lymphatic constitution — lowering of the 
nervous tension, increase of the lymphatic circulation accord- 
ing lo some, weakening of the circulation of the blood accord- 
ing to others. HoweveTj we must not conclude that it is 
only a barren soil, on which nothing wJU grow. Add a 
third element, ^which till now we have purposely refrained 
from mentioning, — intelligence, and the apathetic character 
assumes an individuality, as ive shall see presently. 

In this definition of the genera, of the fundamental types 
reduced to their most general form, are we to admit a fourth 
type— the kmptratel We might say that when we have 
(«) predominance of feeling, (h') predominance of action, 
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{() apathy in tlic altsenct of l^tli the foregoing, (here is 
required, as a complement, a fourtli btate of perfect equi- 
librium belweeii sensibility and action. This type exists, 
but 1 cannot ndnitt that it should be iricludecl in a primary 
definition. h is a mixed, composite fonn, whose study 
is conse(iuently out of pla.ce here. Besides, we must not 
allow ourselves any illusiot^s; every character is byper- 
truphiied or atrophied; the "perfectly balanced" character 
is an ideal analogous to the rtmperatiienluin temperatum of 
physiologists; or else it approaches the amorphous 
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Leaving this very general classification, let us enter upon 
our definition of the second degree. lit us pass from 
genera to species. Here there enters on the scene a new 
factor: the intellectual dispositions. 

The terra feeling is applied to two distinct groups of 
psychic manifestations, originally coiifounded— the affective 
and the representative states. So far, in employing this 
term we have taken account of the affective states only, 
because they and the movenieats are the sole primary con- 
stituents of character. They form the lower stratum, which 
is the first to make its appearance : the intellectual dis- 
positions form a second layer, superimposed on the first. 
What is fundamental in the character is the instincts, tend- 
encies, impulses, desires, and feelings; all these, and nothing 
else. This fact is so easily verified, and so obvious, that 
there would be no need to insist on it if the majority 
of psychologists had not confused the question by their 
incurable intcllectiialist prejudices^(>., by their efforts to 
connect ever>-thing with intelligence and explain every- 
thing by means of it, to lay it down as the irreducible type 
of mental life. This view is quite untenable, for just as, 
physiologically, the vegetative Hfe precedes the animal life 
based on it, so, psychologically, the affective precedes 
the intellectual lifej which is based on it. The ground- 
work of every animal is "appetite" in Spinoza's sense, 
"will" in Schopenhauer's — i.e., fueling and acting, not 
thinking. I do not wish to insist on this point, which 
would require to be developed at great length ; I forbear, 
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not on account of Uie scarcity, but of the superabutidancu 
of proof.' 

Let us confine ourselves to some decisive remarks 
which belong, in the strictest sense, to our subject. As 
the character expresses the inmost qualities of the indi- 
vidual, it can only be composed of essentially subjective 
elements, and these must not be sought among the intel- 
lectual qualities, since the intellect, in the ascending evolu- 
tion from sensations to perceptions, images, concepts, tends 
more and more towards the impersonal. 

We might in addition prove, by means of numerous 
examples, that the excessive development of the intelli- 
gence frequently involves atrophy of the character, clearly 
establishing their independence. The great manipulators of 
abstiractions, confined to pure si>cculation, tend to reduce 
their ordinary life to a monotonous routine, whence emotion, 
passion, the unforeseen in action, are as far as possible 
escluded (Kant, Newton, Gauss, and many others). 
Schopenhauer was right in saying that many men of genius 
are "monsters by excess," i.e., by hypertrophy of the 
intellectual faculties. "If normal man," he says, "is made 
up of two-thirds will and one-third intellect, the man of 
genius consists of two-thirds intellect and one-third will."' 
There are exceptions, as we all know. They prove, not 
that the development of the intellect favours that of the 
character, but that i>i some eases it does not fetter it. Is it 
not also a matter of common observation that these two 
factors, character and intellect, are often discordant? Men 
think in one way and act in another; they write sublime 
treatises on a morality which they da not practise; they 
preach action and remain inactive; they have the Eendcrest 
hearts in the world, ind dream of plans for universal 
destruction.^ 

Intellect, then, is not a fundamental constituent of the 

' I refer the leailer to the brilliani chnpilcr of Schopenliaucc enliLkJ 
" On the Primacy of Will," \vliiU reminding him ibal, with this writer, 
" will" aigniiies tendency or feeling. [Dj'i li'i/t ali IViJU U»d Vfrstel- 

/iin^'. supplertiefil to Boob II,, chap, xix.) I shill relurn to this subject 
in ifie Conclusion of ttiis wotV. 

* 0/5. n'/., Bupplemenl to Book III., chap. xxxi. 

* Need we recall the ofien-fiuoteil crises «if Francis Bncnn, DMJeni- 
lieri, etc? On ihts point see Dr. I^ liua's uriicle in the A'eftie 
/</i(/iii-ejiAii/ue, vol. iv. p. 496. 
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character; it is its lisht, Ijut nol itft life, nor, consequently, 
its action, 'I1ic cJiaraavr sciidii its roots down into the 
unconscious — i.r., into llic inttividual organism: this is 
whit makes it so dil^irult to {icntilratc and modify. The 
intellectual dispuiiiliona *\Tn unly exercise an indirect action 
in its const ituiton. Wc liavc now to sec by what tncchanism 
ihcy do so. 

\\v kiKiw Llial ihu various etuoliuns (fear, anger, love, 
roHtcmpt, etc.) show ihcmsclvcs in certain spontaneous 
movements and atliludi^b ot tlie hody, which constitute 
their natural txprea^on. Emotiun is the cause; the moi'e- 
ntcnts are the effect. It is less generally known that 
movements and altitudes of the body, artificially produced, 
are caiuhle (in some cases, and to s. slighter degree) of 
exciting ihe corresponding emotions. Remain for some 
time in an attitude ot sadness, and you will feel sad. By 
mingling in cl^eerrtil society and rofjulating your outward 
behaviour in accordaiicc with it, you may awaken in your- 
self a transient fjaiely. If the arm of a hypnotised subject 
is placed, with clenched ftst, in a tlireat^ninij attitude, the 
corresponding impression spontaneously appears in the 
face and in the rest of llie body; the same holds good 
for the expressions of love, prayer, contempt, etc. Here 
the movement is the cause and the emotion the effect. 
The two cases are reducible to a single formula. There is 
an indissoluble association between a given movement and 
a given feeling. Emotion excites movements, movements 
excite emotion; but with this very important difference: 
lliat movements are not always capable of exciting emotion, 
and when they do succeed, the states they bring about are 
neither intense nor permanent. In a word, the action from 
without inwards is always inferior to the action from within 
outwards. 

It is exactly the same psychological law which governs 
the relations between the affective and the intellectual 
dispositions in the nunjfc stations of the character. 

l.ct us (meruly in a metaphorical way, and for the sake 
of making the matter cJear) call the iction of the feelings 
on the ideas, action from below upwards, and that 
of the ideas on the feelings, action from above down- 
wards. 

The action from below upwards is solid, tenacious, 
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energetic, efficacious; U has its strength within itsdT, 
drawing it from the region of the unconscious^/>., from 
the organisation. Wln^n it reaches tht; conscioutncss, it 
merely becomes sensible. Thus what is at first a vague sense 
of discomfort, asserts itself in the consciousness as hunger, 
and may lead to th<;ft, murder, and all sorts of excesses. 
Another state of the organism shows itself in floatingj 
indeterminate desires, then asserts hself as love for some 
particular being, and may in the end break out like a 
thunderstorm. It would be superfiuous to review in like 
manner the whole of the passions, malting the same 
comments. Whether simple or complex, their evolution is 
the same. The moral, religious, or a:5thelic vocations 
have their periods of incubation, of revelation, and of 
action. The saying of Coirreggio, on looking at the 
paintiny; of a master, whether true or false historically, is 
psycho logically true. 

On the other hand, the action from above downwards 
is un&table, vaciUatiiig, y,ariable, weak, and of doubtful 
efficacy. It has only a borrowed, extrinsic force. The 
psychological: (and oftien pedagogic) problem stated is the 
following r How to bring about intellectual states, ideal 
images, so that they may, if they can, provoke, by way of 
reaction, the corresponding feelings. The action is mediate, 
indirect, and usually fails or shows very poor rtsults. The 
sensibility produced is entirely intellectual; and who does 
not know that intellectual passions are mere phantoms, 
which a real passion sweeps away like a gust of wind? 

In conclusion, the action of the emotions on the move- 
ments resembles that of the feelings on the ideas; the action 
of the movements on the emotions is like that of the ideas 
on the feelings. 

Having thus briefly established the secondary and super- 
ficial part played by the intellect in the formation of 
character, let us return to our classification. We are now 
face to face with real individuals, unequally endowed with 
energy, sensibility, and int<:lligencc-. Let us now lake 
our three great skeleton divisions, and fill them up, one 
by one, 

I. The Se'isi/ii'e.^ln this genus I distinguish three 
principal species, which I am about to dtscHbe, taking 
the simplest first, and consequently departing more and 
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niOTC fiuiti tltc pure type its wc appioacb the minsd 
characters. 

t. The first species cannot be designated by any proper 
name; it is that of the humbk. Excessive scnsibililji 
limited or modcialc intcllifience, no energy — such are 
their constituent element!. Every one knows such persons, 
for they are frequently met with. Their dominant note is 
limitJily, fear, and al] paralysing modes of feeling. Like 
\a Fontaine's hate, they live in perpetual uneasiness. 
Ihcy ate afraid for tlKtiiselvcs, for their families, for their 
small position or business^ for the present, for the future. 
They woriy themselves about everybody's opinion, even 
that of unVoowri passers-by, They tremble for their 
salvatbn in the other life, and in this they feel their 
own nothingness, and the weight of the .soctai organism 
pressing upon them, which, in most cases, they cannot 
understand. The smallest misadventure gives them a severe 
shock, because they are conscious of being wealc, and 
without springs of action or the spirit of initiative. 

There is no one who cannot afli-t one or more names to 
this portrait; but I need mention none in particular, just 
because they are humble. I have eliminated all patho- 
logical cases from this studyi but 1 may point out, by way 
of illustration, that many hypochondriacs belong to this 
type, and show it in an exaggerated form. 

a. The second species is that of the conlemplaUve, 
distinguished from the preceding by a much higher 
intellectual development, so that their constituent elements 
may be enumerated in the following order; acute sensibility, 
sharp and penetrating intellect, no- activity. 

A tolerably large number of varieties may be grouped 
under this heading; they all resemble One another by 
having the above three marks in common : 

The irresolute, like Hamlet, who feel and think deeply, 
but cannot pass to action. 

Certain mystics, not the great ones, who have acted, and 
whom we shall find later on, but pure adepts of the Inner 
Life, such as may be found in all ages and countries — 
Hindu Yogis, Persian Sulis, Thcrapeutse, monks of all 
creeds — plunged in the beatific vision, wTiting nothing and 
founding nothing, and, always in pursuit of their dream, 
passing through life without leaving a traCe behind them. 
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The analystSy in the purely subjective sense— ('e,j those 
■who assiduously and minutely analyse themselves, who keep 
diaries, noting down Trom hour to hour the small changes of 
their inner life, the v.iriations of their feelings according to 
the prevalent atmospheric influences. Such were Maine de iX 
Biran among psychologists and Alfieri among poets. For 
the lest, it is needless to niention particular names, since 
this mania for personal analysis has, in recent times, under 
the infiuence of excessive nervous excitement, of intellectual 
rctincmentj and the enervation of the will, become a disease. 
It should be noted that these sensitives are nearly all 
pessimists. 

5. There still remains the third species, whom I shall 
call the emoihnai type, though not in the wide sense in 
which the word is used by Bain, who makes them into a 
class. In this type, which abounds in great names, the 
category of the suusitivc5 attains its apogee. Activity is 
here added to the extreme impressionability and the 
intellectual subtlety -of the contemplatives. But their 
activity has its own special characteristic; it is intermittent 
and sometimes spasmodic, because arising from an intense 
emotion, not from a permanent reserve of energy. The 
purely emotional charactclr, says Bain, is inclined to 
indolence. Nothing can be juster, under an appearance 
of paradox. He only acts mider the momentary influence 
of powerful motives, then he falls back into the inaction 
which is his essential nature; he alternates between im- 
petuous, energy aud sudden collapse, ■ 

To this gtoup belong many grtat artists^ poets, musicians, 
and painters, capable of feverish activity when sustained by 
inspiration — i.e., by an unconscious impulse; then under- 
going periods of exhaustion and impotence. We may cite, 
at random, Jean Paul Richter,, Mozart, Rousseau. This 
last, as has frequently been demonstrated, should be 
regarded as a pjithological case. The same may be said 
of certain orators, those who have "temperament." It is 
only on certain occasions that they put forth their full 
power, when there is a cause, in which their feelings are 
deeply engaged, to be defended, or enemies to be over- 
thrown. 

I[. The Active. — I divirip this type into two species, 
according as the intellccl is mediocre or powerful. 
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1. The species of the tatdiotre active ahows us more 
ciearljr Ihr diicinclivt; trails uf this form of character and 
Uh: twinis in whk-h it Jiffors from the sotfifive. "The 
■Clivc man dws his work lK;tter [than the sensilh-e] 
bccnusv he cap clo Iht: uninleresting drudgery, white the 
other negl«;ts whatever has not an intense and sustaining 
iitiercsL Oni.' iiuiri can t-ikc a walk without any object in 
view inoiv cngrussing than the prospective warding off of 
iri-hi-allh', th<; other cannot move abroad without a gun, Ot 
,\ fishing-rod, a companion or something to see." "■ 

The Adh'r are strongly consLrucled machines, well 
supplied with vital force, and still more with potential 
cii«rgy. Look at a small shopkeeper belonging to this 
type, a man without talunt or education; he weais himself 
out in continual goings and comings, in offurs of service, 
in talk without end or cessation. It is n»t the love of 
gain alone which impels him, it is his very nature, he 
muit be active. I'ut a sensitive in liis place, he will do 
nolhihS but what is absolut-^ly nccfssary, or what interests 
him. To this first group belong all those who have an 
abundant supply of physical energy and need an outlet 
for it: sportsmen, those who love an adventuroirs lifu 
ii'rthout other aim than action, globe-trotters, who hurry 
about the world as fast as steana will take them, not for 
the sake of business or of acquiring knowledge, making 
no attempt to study the countries they pass through, 
either at the time, or before, or afterwards, hurrying to 
the end of their journeys in order to begin again. We 
may add those fi{;hteTs who arc actuated by no re- 
sentment or ill-rei;ling, but are merely letting off their 
superfluous energy. The mercenary afmies of former times 
must have been recruited almost entirely among men of 
this type. 

2. Let us now take the ordinary cgndatliere, such as the 
Italian republics had in their |}ay by the thousand, fine 
type.s of physical energy and mindless activity. On this 
robust stock, graft an intellect, powerful, peneCraling, 
supple, refined, unscrupulous, theroughly skilled in diplo- 
macy, and the ordinary cundotliere becomes Ciesar Borgia, 
and we pass from the lower to the higher form of the active 
character. 

* Bain, Sliidy of Charatfir, p. 214. 
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The latter, the !;reaf acih'e types, abound in history, and 
play prominent parts in it. Unhappily, the line of separa- 
tion betwcun tlicse and the mixed forms which we shall 
encounter later on is so vague that I hesitate to name any 
individuals. Julius Csesar seems to belong to this pure 
type; I.ucan's line Nil nctuui rc/'ii/ans si quid svpertsse 
agendum, is the complete formula for the active. Nothing 
either in his life or his style iiidicat-es an ocute sensibility, 
unless we reckon certain well-known passions, and liis 
epileptic fits, which, however, prove nolbing. We may 
also cite the Conquistadores oF the sixleenth century (Cortez, 
Pizarro}, those Spanish captains whose expeditions read like 
romances, who, with a handful of men as daring as them- 
selves, overthrew the great empires of Mexico and Peru, 
and appeared to the vanquished as gods. 

HI. T/re Apathetic (lymphatic, or phlegmatic, in the 
ordinary classification of the temperaments). — I use this 
word in the etymological seilSe, to denote, not a complete 
absence of feeling, which is impossible, hut a slight degree 
of excitability and consequently of reaction. We should 
be disposed to think, a prisri, that this type of character 
never rises above mediocrity; experience, however, shows 
the contrary. It is here that intellect is paramoiant. In 
the silence of the passions, and the absence of physiological 
activity, it finds a medtiim suitable for its development. 

Nowhere can we better see the influence of the ■intel- 
lectual powers on the constitution of the character, and 
the exact limits imposed on them by nature. 

In this class, too, I distinguish two species: 

1. The first is the pure apathetic type: slight sensibility, 
slight activity, slight intelligence, a negative state. There 
is little to add to what has been already said. They are at 
once above and below the amorphous: above, because 
they have their own special character, their indelible mark, 
inertia, which the amorphous have not; and below, because 
they meet cKtornal occurrences with a passive resistance. 
They are only slightly influenced by education or sugges- 
tion, not plastic, equally incapable of good and evil. 

2. With a powerful intellect, the case is quite differentj 
but we have to distinguish two cases, according as the 
intellectual tendencies are speculative or practical. 

The first case is outside our subject. If a lymphatic 
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teiii|ienin-ienl coincides with a lofty speculative intellect, 
which has occurred, in a loluriLly large iiuinbtT of ciathu- 
ma(icidn!<:, metaphysicians, and scholars generally^ we have 
\o do with pure intellect only: these are Schopenhauer's 
tHfmsIra pertKtessum, and I have noihing further to say of 
their character. 

'i'he second case, that of practical intellect, deserYcs 
atteiilinn, iH'rnuseilshou'susa very special fortnof characlei, 
thai wliii;h is the result of th<; action from above down- 
wards, of ihe influence of ideas on feelings and movements. 
1 call this gfnu]> of characters the mJcutaUri. The ideas 
give the lirsl impulse, and thus wo observe a lack of 
<;|iniuanei[y; the tendencies are only excited indirectly, 
the wilE is not a iaisser/aire, but an alternation of effort 
and inhibition; of effon, because the motor power of 
ideas is always very weak compared with that of desires; 
of inhibition, not because there are any violent movements 
to chetk, hut because reflection is dominant and only 
allows of action at proper limes and places. These 
characters might also be called rtasotiabk, and they are 
the work of art much more tlion of nature. If this 
chapter Were not exclusively devoted to individua! 
psychology, I should point out that this form of character 
has been predominant among certain races, in certain 
tribes, and at certain epochs. 

Benjamin Franklin is an excellent example: he is "the 
great genius of prudential calculation." In his letter to 
Priestley entitled "Mora.1 Algebra, or metliod of deciding 
doubtful matters for one's self,"' the reasons _^r3 and cwn 
are entered opposite one another every day, after reflection 
for a sufficient, frequently a Long, period; they are then 
compared, cancelled, balanced, and, this arithmetical 
operation concladed, we proceed to action. 

Among the great names of history bearing this mark 
we may mention William the Silent; Louis XI., who, 
considering his epoch, was so devoid of the chivalrous 
spirit ; Philip 11., who would not be interrupted trt his 
vespers by the neivs of the victory at J^epanto, and, shut 
up in that cold bare room which is still to be seen at the 
Escurial, concocted plots involving the fortunes of both 
worlds. 

' Reproduced in txtente in Bain, Tht IViU, p. 413 (chap. 



p. vii.). J 
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In more modest circumstances we may observe the same 
character in cold-hearted speculators, tenacious of purpose, 
who leave nothing to caprice* imagination, or chance — 
neither uplifted by success nor dejected by reverses. 

To sum up : the three classes include great names. The 
celebrated sensitives have acted through the intensity and 
contagion of their feelings; the celebrated actives by the 
force of their energy imposing itself upon others ; the 
great calculators by their power of reflection, which leaves 
nothing to chance. They are strong, becaii.se wise; but 
their glory is luslreless, unsympathetic, without prestige. 
They are, however, imt characters, because they have reac- 
tions peculiar to themselves — coming from within, not from 
without 

IV. 

I cannot enter on my definition of the third degree with- 
out some preliminary remarks. \Ve pass from species to 
varieties — ^froin relatively simple to composite characters. 
The doctrine of temperaments attemiits a similir d^efinition 
when it undertakes the dtscriptioii of the mixed tempera- 
ments (lymphatico-sanguinej nervous-sanguine, etc.), which 
ha.s given rise to many discussions. Instead of one dominant 
characterist lessen sibility, energy, or reflection — we have 
two, in juxtaposition and coexistent^ sometimes in harmony, 
sometimes in contradiction. We are departing from unity. 
Those who, treating this subject as logicians, reason on 
pure concepts, have said : There are states of being which 
are mutually cKClusive; we cannot, e.g., be at the same time 
apathetic and active; ergo, mixed forms must be rejected. 
AVe need pay no attention to this : our business is to 
observe, not to reason. Has experience established the 
existence of mi.xed characters, whether contradictory or 
not? This is the whole question. And it is not this point 
which perplexes me, but the difficulty of finding clear, an^, 
above all, legitimate and incontt-staiJIe differences between 
the second and third degrees of definition — between the 
species and the varieties of character. 1 have already 
pointed out that the higher forms of the seiiiiitive, active, 
and apathetic types tend to shade away into the mixed 
types. 



i 
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Wilhntit undfrvaluin^ jtnssitile objections, I would pro 

1, The seHsiiireartitrs. Notliiitg contradictory in this 
form or ctianclLT. An acute sen si lii lily, without excess or 
morlwl hypcra^lhcsi,'!, is easily reconciled with an active 
ami t-ncrgciic uinpcramijin, litcauw there is a natural con- 
nection lietween feczlifigandacling. These characters result 
Trom a liynHirsIs of the* sensitive and lhcacli\-e types, having 
nil the qualilics not mutually exclusive found in both. In 
sliort, as shown \n its nioHt brilliant representatives, it seems 
to us one of the richest and most harmonious varieties of 
cha meter. 

I find it in its lowest degree in those who, without much 
intellectual scope, live a life of pleasure, have a purely 
uj^oislic craving for enjoyment and action. These speci- 
mens of the sensitive-active character are without marked 
features and h.ivf no originality; ic would not always be 
easy to distinguish them from Ihu amorphous on the one 
hand, or ihe unstable on the other. 

On a higlier plane are the martyrs and enthusiastic heroes 
who feel the tieed of action, of self-devotion, of Sacrificing 
themselves for their country or their faith : the great mystics, 
founders or reformers of orders : St. Teresa, St. Francis of 
Assiai ; the great religious preachers: Peter the Hermit, 
Luther ; and men consumed by love for others, as St. 
Vincent de Paul : in shortf all those who may be called, in 
the widest sense of the word, apostles, 

Turlher, we may include warriors like Alexander and 
NapoEeon ; many great leaders of revolutions, like l.lanton ; 
sueh poets as Byron ; and such artists as BetivenutO Cellini 
and Michelangelo. I mention only well-known names, and 
of these only just enough to niakt! my meaning clear. 

2, The afiathefU-miwe. This variety closely approNimates 
to the species just described as " calculators." It seems 
to me, however, to be rendered more complex by the 
addition of a certain quality of feeling or passion which 
allows them to act, but rather defensively than offensively. 
The dominant element is the kli^a which gives to this char- 
acter an unalterable fixity, and subjects their somewhat 
weak sensibilities to its 50verei.[;ii power. It is the ^^ moral 
ttmperamtnt^^ par excdknce, but its. morality is cold, has 
been hardened by habit, and inspires respect rather than 
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sympathy. The moral ideal which is the groiti^dwork and 
support oF this form of character may be either true or false; 
it varies according to time and pbce, consistinjr now of 
public health, now of the general advantage, or belief in 
some dogma, religious or other, or duty in the abstract, or 
the categoric imperative. It is found among martyrs and 
passive heroes, who do not run to meet danger, or challenge 
tortures and death, but 'without enthusiasm, and equally 
without fear or hesitation, do their duty to tbe end. 

Current language calls them stoics. VV't; may add to 
tlieiri cold-b]ooded Tanatics of all sorts, the Jaiisenists and 
others. 

3. The apathifk-sinsitwe. This is a contradictory syn- 
thesis, which, nevertheless, exists. It must be recognised that 
if "character" signifies an essential, fundamental, invariable 
mark, this variety is not so much normal as semi-patho- 
iogical. I reduce it to the following formula: atony and 
instability, AVe meet with people (this is not a fancy 
portrait, but one taken from nature) of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, passing their days in inaction and torpor, who, flung 
into action by some unforeseen circumstance, spend them- 
selves with as feverish an energy as the sensitives; but this 
only happens by way of episode. A man of this sort, whom 
I \x\tyi as leading a sedentary life and disliking locotnolion 
and change, suddenly started for Australia, fascinated by 
some very hazardous project, and returned as quickly as 
possible, vowing he would never do such a thing again, 
The dominant note of this variety is apathy, though it 
approximates to the unstable. 

4. If we admit the existence of the temperate character, it 
ought to find it5 place here. Can we admit it, or ought it 
not rather to be looked on as a purely ideal category? 
Though we may admit that persons are actually to be 
found in whoni feeling, thought, and action are present in 
strictly equal proportions, ougiu we not to consider this as 
the ahsolute suppression of character, i.e., of any marks of 
individuality? Such perfect equilibrium belongs to a being 
favoured by nature, and is a pledge of happiness, no doubt; 
but the constitution of a character requires something other 
than this. "We might say that the iempevate come under 
our definition of character as complying with its two funda- 
mental conditions, unity and stability, and that they have a 

?6 
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sytikni of aclion mid reaction jwculiar (o llnem and con- 
sistent villi itseir, 60 that it caxi be foreseen. But we 
should necc! lo know whether this Initiative does not come 
from circ urn stances rather than from themselves, and 
whether Ihdr personality is not above all things an adap- 
tation, 

I do not intend to dwell on an ambiguous problem, 
which would become a mere debate about words. In any 
case, it is a fugitive, indecisive form, without marked traits, 
and bordering on the amorphous, 

I can find no names of mark to place undei this heading. 
Goethe has often been cited as a fine example of a balanced 
character; but is he to be reckoned as a character or a 
genius ? 

V. 

Departing more and more from simple, clear, and definite 

forms, we come at last lo a group of what I have called the 
su/isti/iiics, or equivalents for cliaiacler. The shortest and 
most suitable appellation for them seems to me to be "partial 
characters." Their formula is; amurphousness p/iis an 
intellectual disposition, or a well-marked affective tendency. 
The complete character expresses the whole individual; the 
sensitive, active, and apathetic are respectively sensibility, 
energy, apathy lo the backbone; all their reactions, or 
failures to react, show it. The partial character only acts on 
one point; but on this One point the reaction is energetic, 
invariable, consistent with itself, foreseen. In all other 
ways, he thinks, feels, and acts like the rest of the world. 
He is an imitator, a copy, an impersonal product of his 
education and en viron aien t. This state of being takes the 
place of a character in many persons, and many take it for 
such. 

The partial characters resulting from intellectual aptitudes 
are the simplest. If we suppose an innate aptitude: for 
mathematics, mechanical arts, iimsic, painting, etc., it tends 
to develop itself and to mask all the rest of the character, 
to become the mark of the individual as a whole, and to 
produce the illusion of a character which, after all, does 
not exist, i.e., is impersonal. Current speech applies to 
this sort of hypertrophy an expression borrowed from the 
phrenologists: "He has such or such a bump." 
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Partial characters of an afTtictivi: furni consist in the 
CKcliisLve predominance of some one passion — e.^., sejiua.! 
love, gambling, avarice, etc. Anything which excites this, 
whether near or far off, causes an energetic and identical 
reaction. Outside this ruling passion there is either slight 
reaction, or indiffcreiict:. It should be noted that this form 
of partial character has not much stability, because it is in the 
nature of passion to extend its iitfluence, gradually to invade 
the whole individual, and to bri^ng about in liim a patho- 
logical transformation. 

Lastly, as nature is fertile in combinations, and we 
must try not to forget any, we find composite forms — 
e.ff., an amorphous character /r/us an intellectual aptitude 
and a passion. 

However incomplete, thig classification just detailed may 
have seemed over minute, I have no apologies tomake for 
this, my aim being to follow the natural method — vi2., care- 
fully to distinguish the dominant from the subordinate 
elements, to descend from the general to the particular 
by an uninterrupted derivation, adding new characteristics 
a,s we proceed. Is this a practical method? can it serve to 
guide us amid the multitudinous manifestations of character ? 
If not, it ought to be rejected. 

What, at any rate, is apparent from this classification is 
the diversity and heterogeneity of those individual modalities 
which we designate under the collective name of character. 
The unity of the word disguises the multiplicity of the 
cases. This permits us to reply, in COtiClusJon, to a very 
important question frequently debated from the practical 
point of view : Is character immutable? 

Two opposite answers have been given, both equally 
sweeping. 

Some think that character is acquired, and, consequently, 
itideiinitely transformable fcy appropriate culture. This is 
the theory of the fai>u/a raia transferred from the region of 
the sensations to that of the tendencies and feelings. It 
was held hy some of the eighteenth century philosophers, 
and is implied in the views of all who have bHnd faith in 
the omnipotence of education. 

Others look upon cliaracter as innate and immutable. 
All acquired gradations are borrowed garments, or a 
superficial and fragile coaling which falls ofT at the least 
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shock. With a vast fiuperfluUy of metaphysical distinctions, 
Schopenhauer has maintained this view with much spirit 
and vigour. 

The problem, therefore, seems to be reduced to this 
dilemma: innate or acquired. I cannot, however, accept 
it under this form; it is not so simple. Character is an 
abstract entity — there exist only characters. For this 
ambiguous term, which has only an abstract and factitious 
unity, let us substitute the multitude of species and varieties 
already described, and perhaps foi^otten. Let us place at 
one extreme the clear and definite forms which I have 
called the pure types. Nothing modifies them, nothing 
impairs themj good or bad, they are solid as the diamond. 
At the other end of the scale let us place the amorphous, 
who, by their very definition, are plasticity incarnate. Be- 
tween these two extremes we may arrange seriatim all 
modes of character, so as to pass by imperceptible 
gradations from one end to the other. It is clear that, 
as we descend towards the amorphous, the individual 
becomes less refractory to the influences of his environ- 
ment, and the proportion of acquired character increases 
in the same ratio. This is equivalent to sajring that trvf 
characters never change. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

ABNORMAL AND MORBID CttAEACTERS. 

Are all normal characiers miilually tquivakni l^Atiempt at 
classification according to ifieir value — -Marks of ai- 
normal character: absence of unity, irnjiossil/ilily of 

prevision — Class I. Successive conlradiclory characters: 
anopnalies, conversions ; their psyclwlogical meckanism. 
Aliernating ckaracltrs — Second class : Ccmtradiciory 
coexistent characters. Incampktt form : confradtclion 
between principles and tendencies. Complete form. Con- 
IradiclioH idwcen one tendency and another — Third 
class: Unstable characters. Their physiological and 

psychological characters — Psychological infantilism. 

In the works already quoted^those of Peres (1892), 
Paulhan (1894}, and Fouillee (1895) — and in the preceding 
chapter, ihe various forms of character have been classified, 
described, traced back to explanatory principles. In spite 
of divergent interpretations and differences of nomenclature, 
there are types universally accepted: the active, the sensitive, 
the apathetic. But are they equivalent? Such h the 
question put in the first instance when we pass from 
normal to morbid characters. It seems to be impHciily 
admitted that, each type having its qualities and defects, 
ita advantages and disadvantages, they ou^lit to be placed 
on the saiiit; level. The writer who confines himself to 
classification and description may, by going no further, 
avoid the difficulty. But as soon as we enter the region 
of frankly morbid characters, we are led to ask. in the first 
place, whether the characters reputed normal are all so in 
the sanlfi degree, or whether some are not, by their very 



iijluic, nearer to lutholugkal forms, and more apt to 
untJv[(;o A rtlrogrcsisivi; tni:Uiiiiorpho«is; tn olher word^, 
we have now to establish, not a clftssi fication, but s 
hKtatvhy, a valuation often dbputeil, and dillicuU lo fix. 

A Russian antliropolc^ist, N. Seelandv is the only writer, 
so far as I know, who has taken up ih* question from this 
puintuf \iuw. In fact, the ancient autbors, when classifying 
tenipera.[iiciits, and consequently characters, only divided 
Ihem into strong (the choleric and melancholic) and weak 
(thti sanguine and phlegmatic). 

This division (recenlly accepted by Wundt) is not at 
bottom very clear, and might give rise lo numerous 
ubjcctions. Seeland has once for all broken with iraditioH 
and abandoned the quadripartite division ; lie "does not 
look upon all temperaments as having the same value, 
some appro sin* all 11 g more to the idea of perrection, some 
less."' His classification Is, therefore, in fact a. hierarchyj 
and, beginning: with the most perfect forms of character, 
may be briefly stated as foUows^:^ — 

I. The itrong G^ positive lempeiaments, including — 

1. The gay temperament, a type of which the classic 
*' sanguine " is only a varietyj it comprehends three species : 
(a) the strong sanguine, vegetative life predominant, re- 
actions rapid but appropriate, adapted to their end, without 
agitation; ib) the weaker sanguine, resembling the preced- 
ing, but with a mixture of the nervous type, the reactions 
are less modtrrate and controlled; the French and the 
Poles belong to this division; {c) the serene temperament 
which stands midway between the strong sanguine and the 
phlegmatic, uniting the advantages of both. 

2. The pkiegmatic or calm tcnipyrament never rises 
above medium intensity, and presents a singular unifor- 
mity; it is a mass whose movement can neither be acceler- 
ated nor retarded: but calm does not exclude the possibility 
of strength ; on the contrary, it presupposes it. As nations, 
the English, the Dutch, the Norwegians belong to this type. 



' " It lias b^en osserled Ihit every lenfipcranient is equal lo evrry 
olher^ and that ftll ore equaJiy necessary to Ihe progress of hamanily : 
I do not believe Ihis." 

' " Le temperament au point de vue psycho I ogi que et anthropolo- 
giqiLe," a pii[iier published (in I'-tench) in ihe buiktiiti d" Coju^f^s 
/iiitirtatieital ^AiKhrofukxie, iv. tit, I'eieraburg, 1S92, pp. S'-^SV 
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II. We dcsctjnd a degree Lower with the fncdium of 
tieuirai temperament, "unknown to science, though that 
of the iTia.jority of men." It corresponds to the "balanced 
natures'' of Paulhan, arid to those whom elsewhere we 
call the amorphous, hecause they have no definite charac- 
teristic peculiar to ihemsclves. 

III. Lastly, we descend anolhtr step with the weak or 
neg.ntive characters, '^Thtir leaclion may be quick or 
slow, but what characterises them is the irrcgularilj', the 
superfluity, and even the perversity of their niauifesta- 
tions. Thei^e are three varieties: («) th-e pure melancholic, 
distinguished by sadness and apathy, without nervous 
symptoms, or at any rate, without dominant one^; {h) the 
nervous, versatile, with alternatlon.s of normal activity, and 
dejection, or escitement ; {c) the choleric, which is not a 
genus, is tolerably rare and distinguished by irascibility, 
and may be combined with the melancholic or the wtiaker 
sanguine; the serene and the phlegmatic are incompatible 
with it." 

In support of this classification follows a long anthropo- 
logical inquiry, drawn up in six tables. Its subjects were 
i6o men and 40 women belonging to the four principal 
types, gay, phlegmatic, neutral, and melancholic. It includes 
comparative statistics of stature, chest measurement, neck 
and arm measurement, cubic capacity of the lungs, respira- 
tion, pulse, temperature, dynamometric pressure, cephalic 
indices, state of the senses, etc. The results are decidedly 
favourable to the gay and unfavourable to the melanchohc 
temperament (see es-pecially Table V,, p. 114), the latter 
being ascertained to have less strength and less delicate 
senses, except as regards sensitivtueas to pain. In women, 
the nervous group, which takes the place of the melan- 
cholic group in men, is the only one presenting any 
anomalies. 

Ill his conclusions, this writer combats the "rooted 
tendency to seek the essence of the temperamei:ts in the 
phenomena of the circulation and its satellite, the activity 
of tissues." Eight soldiers in good health, four of whom 
belonged to the gay, and four to the melancholic type, 
were kept by him on the same diet and carefally watched 
for three days: the rtsult of the analysis of weight, 
secretions, and e-vcretions "does not show that a more 
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rapid change or liuuv took place in ibe case of the 
BJWguinetlian in lluu of the incbncholic subjecls." 

Can so limiltfd an experiment, and one of such short 
duMtion. be wiled decisive? 

However that may Lk;, rujcctiiij; the chemical thcDry, 
Sccland prefers a physical explanation. In his view, "the 
ncr>-ous tissue, besides its general activity, possesses an 
elementary life which is the basis of temperament and 
character." Evcrythmg dcj^nds on the way in which the 
ngrvous system responds to external or internal excitation. 
The gay temperament would cortespcnd to rapid artJ 
harmonious molecular vibrations; the phlegmatic to vibra- 
tions loss rapid, but of impertiirbablo regularity; the 
neutral lo slow but constant vibrauons, and the negative 
forms to slow and discordant, or rapid and interrupted 
vibrations. 

This arrangement in ordcf of precedence is not free from 
objection. I give it merely as an instance of a classification 
according to the presumed value or characters, and as an 
introduction to the study of the morbid forms which we 
arc abuut to commence. 



In the first place, it is necessary to know by what signs 
we can recognise whether a character deviates from the 
normal types. Not to return to a subject already treated in 
the preceding chapter, ive may briefly say: 

I. A true character is reducible to one characteristic, one 
preponderant tendency which ensures its unity and stability 
throughout life. This conception is somewhat ideal, but 
definite characters tend, in varying degrees, to appro.iiraate 
thereto, 

a. In practice, a clearly defined character always (except; 
in rare cases, which ex|jlain themselves) permits us to fore- 
see and foretell. We know beforeliand what an active, 
a sensitive, a phlegmatic, or a contemplative will do 
Under given circLmstances. Neutrals, who are, properly 
speaking, not characters at all, are acted or! by events or 
by other people, and calculations as to their future must 
start from 3 point, not vithin, but outside thum. 

One, if not both of these marks, is wanting in abnormal 
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characters, and the further ihey depart from these two con- 
stituent conditions — unity and the possibility of foresight — 
the further they depart from the typical forms, to become 
at last unmistalcably morbid. 

We might be tempted to believe that the anomalies of 
character, as observed, are so vaiied in aspect, so manifold, 
as to elude all classification, so that it is impossible to 
find our way through the chaos. I think, however, that 
the determining characteristics givi:n above will supply us 
ivith a due. It is scarcely necessary to say that I exclude 
from the group of anomalies those slight, temporary, and 
intermittent deviations which are only passing infractions of 
the unity of character. Ca^ar, Richelieu, Napoleon were 
well-defined types; yet, at certain points in their lives, they 
ceased to be themselves. On his journey to Klha, in face 
of the fury and the insults of the populace, Napoleon had 
moments of strange timidity. Facts of this kind prove, 
once more, that the complete character only e-vlsts as an 
ideal; but an indisposition lasting a few hours cannot be 
called an illness. Having made this reserve, we may, in out 
classification, follow the rt;trogressive tiiarch from co-ordinate 
unity to multiplicity, from stability to dissolution, and we 
thus have three groups departing more and more widely 
from the normal forms: (r) successive contradictory 
characters; (2) simultaneous contradictory -characters; (3) 
unstable or polymorphic characters: the last stage of 
disaggregation. It only remains to study them, one by 
one, in their order. 

By successive contradictory characters, I understand two 
opposite forms or manners of feeling and acting, so that the 
life taken as a whole seems to be that of two individuals, 
one preceding, the other following the crisis. 

Before dealing with the genuine cases, we must eliminate: 

1. The apparently contradictory characters abounding 
in political history, such as the triumvir Octavius and 
emperor Augustus. Cromwell, by turns an illuminated 
mystic and a practical joker, retained, under these appear- 
ances, the fundamental tendencies of an entirely practical 
nature. So far from contradicting themselves and being un- 
stable, the character is single and homogeneous throughout: 
there is perfect unity in the aims: it is only in the means that 
contradiction appears. The morahst has a perfect right 
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lo call Ihcm raise characters, Kwii^e they wear masks; foT 
the paycHulogist they aru quite normal nnd well marked. 
They may fTuqiiciilly be met wilh in ordinary life, and 
there one n^i-d not be an aclur on a great stage to 
i)|)p<.-ar [o cuntradict one's self; il is cnQU}:U to be faithful 
to the vnd in view ant! unscrupulous in llie choice of means. 
Those whom, in revolutionary times, fear makes suddenly 
cruel belong to tiic same category; tbeix unity lies in the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

s. The transfornialions produced by the evolution of 
life and the change of circumstances. Thus an active 
cjiaracler may show itself successively in love, in 
dangerous adventures, in ambition, and in the pursuit of 
riches. 

Having got rid of doubtful cases, we may divide the 
successive contradictory chnracti^rs into two classes: the 
first includirtg aoomaltcs, the second t^athological forms, 

I. As, in our classification, we start from the normal state 
and gradually leave it behind us, we must begin with the 
modified forms which are simple deviations from the ideal 
of the character — i.e., from a constant and undisturbed 
unity. Apart from al! ideals, the successive characters are 
exceptional with regard to the generality of peoplej for 
even neutrals have throughout their lives a kind of unity, 
that of their perpetual plasticity. 

In tills first class I distinguish two cases. The reader 
may find these divisions and subdivisions excessively 
minute, yet they are necessary. There is no classification 
without distinctions, and it is impossible to follow a retro- 
gressive order without marking every step on the way to 
dissolution. 

I. The simplest case, and the nearest to the normal 
Condition, consists in a chatigu of direction in one and the 
same predominant tendency in the individual. Such is the 
case of Raymond Lulli, the change of the profane loves 
which occupied the ftrst part of his life into the platonic and 
chivalrous love which filled the second; while the converse 
case, too, ia not rare, and examples might be found among 
the mystics. Such are sincere conversions in religion or 
in politics (St. I'aul, Luther). The same may be said of 
the cases where the fire of the temj>eramert, having 
previously expended itself for good, now does so for evil, 
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or convciaely. All ihis, from th-e nioralisl's puiiit of view, 
is a complete change — r'f., there are two men; froin the 
[jsychologist's, it is simply a change of direction, and there 
is only one man, It is easy tf> see that, under the two 
contrasts, there is a common foundation, a latent unity, the 
same quantity or the same quality of energy directed to 
different ends ; but wc can recognise the chrysalis in the 
butterfly without difficulty. 

2, These last arii the modified formsj the clear cases, 
which dfpaTt further from the rult^, imply a fundamental 
and genuine duality — e,^., the passage from a life of orgies 
to a idsting ascetic one (if it docs not last, the change is 
only a passing accident), from active to contemplative life 
(Diocletian), from conlemplative to active life (Julian the 
Ap05tate)j in short, all the cases where men hum what they 
have worshipped and worship what they have burnt, where 
wc find two individuals in the same person. The common 
language calls this "a conversion," It may he religious, 
moral, political, artistic, philosophical, scientific, etc., but it 
always consists \\\ the substitution of one tendency or group 
of tendencies for the contrarj', of one belief for its opposite, 
of one form of unity for another form, synonymous expres- 
sions which express the different psychological aspects of 
transformation. AVe may note, in passing, that in men who 
have passed through two opposite phases, common opinion 
is only cognisant of one, usually the final, or else the one 
of longe&t duration and the most conspicuous, the other 
being overloolied. Wc understand by St, Augustine, the 
man of the post-conversion, by Diocletian, the man of the 
pre-abdi cation period. This judgment is founded on the 
need for simplification and unity of mind as applied to 
character. 

How does this change, dividing life in extreme cases into 
two contradictory phases, come about? It is impossible 
to reply in general terms; each particular case supposes 
special conditions. AVe may try, however, to determine, 
approximately, the causes oftenest In action. 

First, the physical causes. A serious illness may, by 
changing the constitution, transform the character, thus 
showing how far it depends on cteniesthesia. It is im- 
material whether we suppose the ultimate condition to 
consist of chemical (or nutritive), or of physical modiiica- 
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tiotib, ihe latter btiing tlie view of liente and SeeUnd. 
Thtre art; violent shocks, more especially injuries to the 
head, of which we shall take occasion to speak later on. 
Azam gives some cKampIt's of these metamorphoses.^ A 
steady, industrious man sustains a coniplicaled fracture 
of ihc leg and £ubsequi;utly becomes impulsive and ill- 
lempeied ; the author supposes that there must have been 
cerebral ischremia. Another, under similar circumstances, 
eschanges a cheerful disposition for incurable niclancliolia. 
Persistent facia.1 neuralgia has liansformed a thoroughly 
kind-hearted man into a spiteful and morose being. 

We now coiue to the moral causes. They appear to act 
like a shock whose effect is either immediate or falls due 
some time later; hence the change is either sudden or 
consequent on a long incubation. The type of the former 
is found in conversions following an unforeseen crisis: St. 
Paul and liis vision, Pascal and his accident, Raymond 
Lulli and the revelation of one of his mistresses ; the 
Spanish nobleman, Marana, whose story has so often been 
told, who, for half his life, was a Don Juan, and was 
suddenly changed by listening to church music. The 
"sudden conversions" of theologians involve a psycho- 
logical truth. Those of the second type do not take place 
all at once, but after a struggle between the old and new 
tendencies. St. Augustine, Lulher, Loyola, Francisco de 
Borgia, who, on seeing the corpse of his empress (Charles V.'s 
wife), resolved to renourtce the world, but did not do so for 
many years after. To these illustrious names each reader 
may add for lilmself less known ones from among his own 
acquaintances. 

\Ve may ask whether even the most sudden changes are, 
in truth, as much so as they seem, if they have not their 
antecedent conditions in the life of the individual in 
question, and are not the accelerated result of a sub- 
conscioLS process. Whatever we may think, the psycho- 
togical mechanism of conversions is very similar to that of 
irresistible inipuises. In its complete evolution it parses 
through three stages; (i) the conception of an opposite 
aim or ideal; this may happen to any one without lasting 
or leading to action ; this state will produce no etFect if it 
merely passes through the mind. (2) This conception must 
' Z« Q\va<(ift dans tet Miilmliei, p. 18S it tej. 
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become s fixed idea, witli the permanence, the predomi- 
nance, the overma.s I firing possession, whicti are the peculiari- 
ties of such ideas. (3) The action lakes place because already 
included in the fixed idea, and because the fixed idea is a 
belief, and all beliefs presuppose something existing or 
about to exist. In short, there is no result till the idea 
becomes an impulse. In the cases where the individual is, 
so to .speat, struck by lightning, the impetuous movement 
of the passion springs up suddenly and triampEis immedi- 
ately. This is yet another point of resemblance to the 
irresistible impulses which pass into action, sometimes after 
a period of struggle, sometimes in a sudden ecstasy. 

There is, in any case, this difference, that the new- 
character — 1>., new ways of feeling, thinking, and actings 
is lasting. This could not be, if in both stages, incubation 
and eruption, a profound change had not taken place in 
the individual constitution. Conversions do not create a 
new tendency, but they show that the greatest atititheses 
lire latent in us, and that one may replace the other, not 
by an act of the will, which is always precarious, but by 
a radical transformation of our sensibility. 

2. This division includes the alternaiing characters, 
whose phases sometimes succeed one another with such 
rapidity and frequency as to approximate to the simul- 
taneous contradictory characters. Instead of two different 
characters, one before and one after the crisis, whose 
formula for the whole life of the individual would be 
A, B, we have the alternation of two forms of character, 
with or without intermediary crises, and the formula would 
be A, B, A, B, and so on. 

This alternati&n is found in the normal or quasi-normal 
state, but is too fugitive or too difficult to fix,, to be 
distinguished from the unstable characters; but the case is 
not Che same with the motbid types which show it in an 
exaggerated form. Such arc the phenomena so much 
studied in our own day, under the name of alterations, 
diseases, disorders of personality. They will be known to 
the reader, but they are not altogether germane to our 
subject, and I only touch upon them in order to elucidate 
a particular point, the variations of character. 

In cases of alternating personality we may consider either 
the physiological changes, which are rather obscure, or 
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the iiitdlcctual changes, wliich have hieen referred, on the 
whole, to the memory, or [lie emotional changes, which 
have been somewhat neyteded and in some observations 
omitted altogether. It is these last alone which interest 
us, because they may be summed up as alternations of 
cluraclcr. 

If, in fact, we take complete observations, it will be seen 
that the two ptrsoiialilies (there are sometimes more) do 
not consist merely in the alternation of two memories, but 
also in that of two distinct and usually opposite affeciiive 
dispositions. Aiam's celebrated F(5lida is, in her first 
statu, }^Eoomy, old, and reserved; in her second, cheerful, 
talkative, lively to the point of coquetry and bmstcrousness. 
In the case of Mary Reynolds, reported by AVeir Mitchell, 
we have first a melancholy, silent, retiring woman j then, in 
her new p4;rsonality, "her disposition is totally and abso- 
lutely changed," she is fond of pleasure, noisj', always 
seeking company, except when taking long rides and walk:& 
through the woods and over the mountains, delighting in 
the spectacle of nature and absolutely unconscious of fear. 
These alternations lasted for sixteen years, after which "the 
emotional opposition between the two states seems gradually 
to have effaced itself," and resolved itself into a medium 
state between the two — "a well-balanced temperament,'" 
which for a quarter of a century coincided with her now 
permanent second stale. We may also recall the well- 
known case of L. V., who spontatuousiy showed at the same 
time two opposite formsof character: at one time, talkative, 
arrogant, violent, brutal, insubordinate, a thief, ready to kill 
any one who gave him an order ; at another, gentle, polite, 
silent, sober, of an alaiost child-like timidity. I say, spon- 
taneously, for MM Bomru and Burot have artificially 
produced physical modifications in V. which are accom- 
panied by some modifications in his character; but I am 
only speaking of natural changes. For other instances 
I refer the reader to special works on the alteration of 
personality. 

I am inclined to believe that allernalions of memory, 
though the strongest and most disturbing phenomena, result 
from an alternation of the affective dispositions {in other 
words, of the character), which themselves result from 
physiological changes, so that, in the last resort, we arrive 
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at coinaisthesia as the ultimatt; caiiSL-. When we. see, e.g., 
that ill L. V. the violent character always accompanits 
hemiplegia and ansesthesia on the right side, and the gentle 
character, hemiplegia and anesthesia 011 the left side, not 
to mention the partial modificaiions accompanying the 
paraplegia, total anaesthesia, etc., artificially produced in the 
hypnotic stattj, it is difficult not to admit that changes in 
memory, in character, and in physical habit form an almost 
indissoluble whole, which is also the conclusion drawn by 
Bourru and Burot from their esperiments. 

In default of positive proofs that the change of ctenffis- 
thesia is priaiordial ia these alternations of character, we 
may compare them with a mental disease, where the alter- 
nation, being still simpler, allows us more easily to detect 
its physiological conditions, This is that duplex form of 
madness, sometimes called yf//e draihii-e, or "alternating 
insanity," etc. It consists in the regular alternation of two 
periods, that of depression and that of exaltation. The 
transition from one to the other is instantaneous, or takes 
place by imperceptible gradations, but nothing can be 
clearer thin the contrast between the twoi periods. 

During the depression, the afTeclive symptoms are; 
melancholy, feeling of fatigue, torpor, indifference, vague 
terror, uneasiness with regard to everything. Physically, 
the patient is emaciatedj aged, broken down, the tempera- 
ture is lowered, and there is an enormous decrease in the 
pulse, the secretions and excretions, and the weight of the 
body, the latter going down as much as ten pounds in one 
week. 

During the period of excitement the reverse takes place, 
point for point ; a feeling of well-being, joy, pride, exuberant 
activity; the patient looks younger, grows stout, and his 
organic functions go on eKtensively and regularly. "This 
contrast," says -xn alienist, "ih Oni; of the most curious and 
interesting peculiarities of mental medicine."' 

Here the connection between the affective disposition 
and the sotttatic state is quite clear, and seems to be 
referable to a tropho-neurosls of the brain ^Schiile, Krafft- 
Ebing). It must be recognised that this disease, which is 
the CNtreme form, and the alternations of personality, which 
are modified forms, supply us with none but pathological 
' R^gis, Jl/aiai/ies niinlnies, p. 20O, 




cijii)|tlc5; but tlie genus of innrbid manifestations are 
prpwnt in nnrmal life, Utifortunalely, these alternations 
arc only percL-ptible where strongly marked, and therefore 
none but exaggerated cases can be quoted. Compared to 
the luecessive characteis, where the second has destroyed 
tyic first, the alternating characters marlt a new stage on the 
road to dissolution, and form a transition to our second 
group — the teexisteat contradictory characters. 

II. 

Tliey consist in the coexistence of two opposite tend- 
ettcies of equal force and mutually incompatible; there 
are two characters, two contradictory springs of action, 
and, tested by our practical criterion, there are, in any given 
circumstances, two possible and equally probable courses 
to be foreseen. They diifer, both from the successive 
char.icters, in which the second man has eliminated the 
first, and from the alternating characters, which occupy the 
stage, in turn, ■^-vi'/kj/'i'i'/jv and for some time. Tliey present 
themselves under two principal forms. 

I. The first form is not a pure or complete type. It 13 
the result of a contradiction between thought and feeling, 
between theory and practice, between principle and tendency. 
Nothing is less rare, and I n«ed scarcely adduce esaraples: 
the contrast between a man's private iind public life, 
between his aspect as a scientific man and his aspect 
as a believer. One who, in a question of scientific proof, 
is quite intractable, will show, in religion or in love, an 
unparalleled simplicity and ingenuousness. As for those 
who loudly profess any given doctrine, and contradict it by 
their actions, there is no lack of them, Schopenhauer, in 
theory a pessimist and misogynist, penetrated with com- 
passiojTi for all living beings, a professed ascetic, was nothing 
of the sort in practice. He is an instance of unreconciled 
contradiction, to which wc may oppose the perfect unity of 
a Spinoza. 

A man who was, ex hypnthisi, entirely intellectual, and 
yet (if that were possible) capable of acting, would, by 
his constitution, escape this contradictory duality. The 
magistrate, observed by Esquirolj who, though perfectly lucid 
in mind, had lost all sensibility, and was "as indifferent to 
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his family and everything else as to a theorem of Euclid," 
approxima.tes to it We find modified forms of the same 
in the ap.Tthetic-intellectual division. 

But this contradictory duality is so common that we 
should not venture to insist on it were it not tliat it com- 
pletely exposes the inanity of the widespread prejudice 
that it is sufficient to inculcate principles, rules, and ideas, in 
order to make them result in action, No doubt, authority, 
education, law, have no other means of influencing men; 
but these means, by themselves, are not efficacious j they 
may succeed, or they may fail. The question which the 
experiment is intended to solve amounts to this: Do the 
intellectual character (if there are, as some writers admit, 
such things as intellectual characters, properly speaking) 
and the emotional keep an even rate of progress? 

a. The second form is pure and complete; it involves a. 
deeper contradiction because subsisting between two ways 
of feeling, two tendencies, two modes of action, one of 
which is the negative of the other. These characters bring 
us to our last grOup, the unstable; there are incoherent 
beings who will not or cannot resolve the contradiction 
in them. One of the commonest instances is that of 
those men who carry to an extreme degree both religious 
sincerity and licentiousness of conduct. Popular opinion 
judges them severely and considers them hypocrites, thus 
confounding two very distinct cases, that of voluntary 
dissimulation and that of incurable contradiction. The 
religious and the sexual sentiment, both deeply rooted in 
their natures, act on them, each in its turn; and they make 
no attempt to reconcile the two. We may also mention those 
men who are divided between the craving for activity and 
that for repose, passing incessantly froai the one to the other; 
the lover who feels for his mistress at the same time an 
ardent love and a violent conlempt. In towns and 
countries where the monarchical senttment is still deeply 
rooted we find an analogous state of mind in some subjects, 
who feel an unutterable loyalty to the throne and a profound 
contempt for the person of the king. In studying the 
"composite characters," Faulhan reminds us that Rubens, 
calm, tranquil, and of decent behaviour in practical life, 
became a prey to a tragic fermentation as soon an he seized 
his brush. It has been said of a celebrated contemporary 
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(Wngntr) thai he had in him "tlii; instiiicw of an ascetic 
and of a salyr, cravings for love and hatred, an appetite for 
enjoynienl and a thirst for the ideal, a liaughty dignity and 
a cringing courticrship, a mixlute of devotion and base 
treachery." This portrait might suit many others. It 
denotes something more than a coaitradietory duality, for 
it cannot be reduced to tv\o essential points; but it is not 
yet (he genuine type of the unstable. 

If wc might trust certain authors, the causi^ of simultane- 
ous contradictory characters would be very simple, being 
due merely to the dual form of the btain. It is known 
that the two cerebral hemispheres, even when normal, are 
asymmetrical, differing in weight, in the distribution of the 
arleries, and in functional importance, the left having the 
preponderance; that hallucinations may be unilateral or 
bilateral, vary in character, etc. In short, cerebral dualism 
is undeniable; but thai it should suffice to explain the 
duality of character ts a hypothesis of such exceeding 
naiveii that I am unwilling to waste any time in discussing 
it. 

All GMplanalion drawn from psychology is less simple:, 
but also less easily overthrown. To understand how 
characters are constituted, the following process seems to 
Rie the best. Let us take as our starting-point the well- 
balanced, "completely unified" characters, which present 
a graduated coo rdinalton of the various tendencies. The 
first step towards a break is marked by the predominance 
of a single tendency; the charACtcr is active, contemplative, 
sensitive, etc. It is still a unity; but, instead of a conver- 
gent unity which may be compared to a federation, we hai'e 
a unity of preponderance reminding us of an absolute 
monarchy, A second decisive step is marlted by the 
appearance of two dominant tendencies, but, to fulfil the 
conditions, they must be contradictory. Thus, Miguel 
Cervantes, who, after A life of chivalrous adventure, became 
the great novelist, gives us an instance of a complex and 
composite but by no means contradictory nature. The 
contradiction is found in cases analogous to that of the 
devout libertine, because, while asserting in words the rule 
of morals prescribed by his religion, he denies it by his acts. 
Hence two un-coordinated tendencies. Yet this is only 
the exaggeration of a perfectly normal occurrence- A. 
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man of grave demeanour may have sudden fits of mad 
spirits; another may be seized upon by a passion at variance 
with, all his habits. If this transitory, episodic state be- 
comes stable and pet-matient, tile contradictory character 
is established. This transronnation may be assigned to 
circumstances. I believe that it is still more dependetit 
Otl innate tendencies inherent in tbe individual constitution, 
which are only developed by opportunity. 

Speaking decisively, we may maintain, without paradox, 
that these characters are or are not contradictory, according 
to the point of view adopted They are so for the logic of 
the intellect, but not for the logic of the feelings. 

When we judge a contradictory character, whether om- 
own or another person's, we are apt to proceed objectively ; 
wc ascertain in the individual the simultaneous existence of 
two governing ideas, one of which negatives the other; we 
rationally declare this to be illogical, because the principle 
of contradiction is the pith of all our affirmations, and the 
logic of the intellect rests on iL 

The logic of the feelings is subjective; it is ruled by the 
principle of Unality or a.daptation. The individual, as a 
purely emotional being, aims at one end only, the satis- 
faction of his desires ; and in him every special tendency 
makes for its own special end, its own special good. If, 
therefore, the scholar, moved by the love of truth, strives 
after strict truth, and moved by a strong religious sentiment, 
satisfies himself with childish beliefs, there is not and cannot 
be any contradiction between these two desires; the dis- 
crepancy exists only objectively, in the region of ideas. 

The logic of the feelings also has its illogicalities, but of 
another sort, and I can only find two; {i) when an isolated 
tendency, in attaining its end, is the cause of injury or ruin 
to the whole individual; and (a) when the individual is 
quite content with his own destruction, as in the case of 
the " luxury of grief," which we have studied elsewhere, and 
whose highest term is the fascination of suicide. 




III. 



Unstable or polymorphic characters cannot be called 
"characters" except by an abuse of that word, for there is 
neither unity, stability, nor possibility of prevision. How 
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will they S'Ct? Every fresh moment brings us face to face 
with another enigma. In fact, we have here to do with 
the decay of character, and all the specimens given in this 
group are; pithological. 

It is needless to describe them, for they are self-evident. 
Their principal types are to be met with in the hysterical, 
whose Protean psychology has so often and so thoroughly 
Imen studied that we need not dwell on it; in the adven- 
turer, whose history, with its numberless variations, is, in 
the main, always the same, and may be summarised thus: 
precocity, insubordination at home or at school, frequent 
flights, inaptitude for all sustained workj he passes suddenly 
from enthusiasm to disgust, tries everything in turn and 
drops it, drifting at the caprice of impulse or circumstance, 
till some final catastrophe lands him in the prisoner's dock 
or the lunatic asylum. 

The causes of this instability are either congenital or 
acquired, 

The spasmodic diathesis, as Maudsley calls it, is most 
usually innate. It is characterised by the various symptoms 
comprised under the nam's of degetieration, grouped as 
physical and psychical stigmata; they are too well known 
to need enumeration. 

The instability acquired in the course of life IS left 
behind by certain maladies, especially injuries or shocks to 
the hrain, and above all, lesions of the frontal lobe. Such 
is the conclusion resulting from the observations of Pavjd 
Ferrier, Boyer, Lupine, and others. More recently, Allen 
Starr,^ out of forty-six cases, has ascertained that, in twenty- 
three, the only symptoms were mental obtuseness, impossi- 
bility of attention, irritability, un-coordinated and impulsive 
acts, absence of voluntary control and the loss of Inhibitory 
power, phenomena specially coinciding with lesions on the 
left side of the frontal region. 

M. I'aulhan, in his book on Cliaracters, when studying 
those whom he calls the unquiet, the nervous, and the 
contradictory (conlrnnei^its), gives several instances; among 
others, Alfred de Musset, from his own portrait, confirmed 
by that given by G. Sand. Let lis listen to each of them in 
turn. 

" When these frightful scenes were over, a strange love, 

' Bre,i», No, 32, p- 5Jo, and Brain Sw^ry (1863), chap. 
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an exaltation carried to excess, made me treat my mistress 
as a divinity, A quarter of an hour after I had insulted 
her r was at her knees; as soon as I ceased to accuse her 
I asked her pardon; the moment I was no longer uttering 
bitter words I burst into teajs" (Musset), "His re- 
actions were sudden and violent in proportion to the 
acuteness of his joys. . . . One might have thought that 
two souls were engaged in a desperate contest as to which 
should animate his body. ... It was an invariable rule, 
unheard of, but absolute in this strange organisation, [hat, 
sleep changing all his resolutions, he would go to rest 
with his heart full of tenderness, and awaken in thetnoming 
eayer for battle and murder; but if he had left in the 
evening cursing, he returned next morning to bless" 
{G. Sand). Hence, and from analogous cases, Paulhan 
concludes that " these types result from the predominance 
of association by contrast." It seems to me impossible to 
refer the psychology of the unstable, and of the contra- 
dictory characters which come nearest to them, to this single 
fact. In the first place, association by contrast is not a 
primary fact. Psychologists are right in connecting it in- 
directly with association by resemblance, sometimes mixed 
with elements of contiguity. Furthermore, contrasts only 
exist in couples, and in the "nervous, unquiet, and contra- 
dictory " there is not merely a transition from contrast to 
contrast, btit from diFerenceto difference- — they traverse the 
whole scale. Lastly, association by contrast only has a 
precise form as an inteUeclual phenomenon, and it could not 
be maintained that love, as a representation, would suggest 
the reprtientaiion of violence, or the idea of jealousy that 
of indifference Here the association of ideas is onty an 
effect, a result, a rendtriug to the consciousness of deeper 
occurrences belonging to the emotional or even the organic 
part of us. If Musset, having represented George Sand Co 
himself as a divinity, r^igcs at her immediately afterwards, 
as a brutal planter might at a slave, his change of attitude is 
in his feelings, not in his thoughts. I see rather the effect 
of a i^pid but partial exhaustion, — a frequent occurrence in 
unbalanced natures, If wc insist on retaining the word 
contrast, it will have to be taken, not in its psychological 
sense, but in that given to it by physiologists when they 
speak of "successive contrast," and attribute it, rightly 
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or wrongty, to the fatigue of certain portions of the 
retina. 

The formula wliich, in my opinion, sums up and explains 
the unstable is this: psychological infaniiiism. We miglit 
iilso call it arrest of devdopment, but this kttct expression 
would not be applicable to all cases. 

ir, in fact, we consider the distinctive maris of the 
character of children, apart from exceptions, we find, fLrst, 
mobility. They wish for one thing, and then another and 
another; they pass rapidly from one extreme to the opposite, 
from eagerness to diSgDSt, from laughter to tears; the 
character is an un-coordinated bundle of appetites and 
wishes, each of which, in turn, drives out the rest. Then 
there is weakness or total absence of will under its higher 
inhibitory form, which rules and co-ordinates. Are they 
impulsive for want of inhibition, or incapable of controlling 
themselves through the excess of their impulses? Both 
these cases are met with, and the result is the same. The 
formula of iheir character, which we need not enumerate in 
detail, is the same as that of the unstable — i.e., there is no 
constituted character. 

The term infantiliim is equally applicable to the con- 
genital and the acquired forms. The former have never 
left their childhood behind, the latter return to it; they a.re 
on the same level, the first through not having climbed high 
enough, the second through having descended too far. In 
the one case we have arrested developtn ettt, in the Other 
retrogression. It is no objection to say that this instability- 
has often been met with in minds of a superior calibre; 
genius is one thing, character another, and we are here 
dealing with character only. The populace, who, struck by 
the incoherence of their conduct, call these people " grown- 
up children," have hit on the right expression, without any 
subtleties of analysis. 

In short, beginning with the true character (i.t., the 
affirmation of a personality under a stable form consistent 
with itselQ, which is never completely realised, or free from 
transient eclipses, there are all possible shades of deviation, 
from unity and stability, till we reach that stage of un- 
coordinated multiplicity at which character has either not 
come into being or has ceased to exist. 





CHAPTER XIV, 

THE BECAy OF TUE AFFECTIVE LIFE. 

Law of Decay: its formuin, and its ^^itiral application in 
psyihology — Dijpcuiiies where the afftctive life is ion- 
ier'ned — Stucesiive disappearance of Ike disinterested 
emotions {the asthetic and inielkctuai), of the altruistic 
[moral and social), the ego-altruistic {religious feeling, 
ambition^ etc.), and lastly, tks egoistic — Converse proof : 
cases of arrested development — Theory of degeneration 
— Its relation to decay. 

At the opening of this work I gave a general survey of the 
evolutlOTl 0-f the afTective life; at its dose we have to under- 
take a. task of an opposite nature: the survey of its decay. 
Does this take place at haphazard, varying from oae man to 
another? or does it Follow a regular and ascertainable 
course? Is it reducible to any formula which can be 
referred to a law P 

The law of decay, in psychologyf consists in a continuous 
retrogression, descending from the higher 1o the lower, from 
the complex to the simple, from the unstable to the stable, 
from the most to the least organised^ in other words, those 
manifestations which are the latest in date of evolution are 
the first to disappear; while those which were the first to 
appear are the last to vanish. Evolution and decay follow 
opposite courses. 

I have already shown that the slow and continuous 
disappearance of memory verifies this formula, and, as 
a converse proof, that, in the rare cases where this 
faculty is recovered, the restoration proceeds, step by 
step, in the opposite direction, up the path previously 
descended. The methodical process of decay is stil' 
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better seen in motor psychology. I may perhaps be 

permitted, by way of elucidation and proparalion, to 
recapitulate briefly what I have detailed at greater length 
elsewhere : motor retrogression in ihe well-known case of 
drunkenness. There is, first, a period of excitement, even 
of exuberant spirits, which is the very antithesis of reflection; 
that is to say that attention under its highest form, as the 
result of a motor convergence, can no longer exist. Next, a 
man can no longer control his tongue, he tells all his secrets; 
the will, under ils higher, inhibitory form, has disappeared. 
After this, he becomes incapable of any continuous plan or 
action: the will, even under its lower or impulsive form, 
remains powerless. Then the most delicate voluntary- 
movements, those of speech and of the hands, cease to be co- 
ordinated. One degree lower, he loses the semi-automatic 
movements, those of walking: he staggers and loses his 
baUnca Still lower, the muscular tonicity is weakened, 
he falls from his seat under the table; then the refiex- 
movements are abolished; and finally, if the -condition is 
continued long enougli, there is cessation of the automatic 
movements — those of respiration and of the heart. Here 
is a well-marked, easily deteiminable retrograde process, 
Ihe psychological function of the movements being coin- 
paratively simple. 

The object of this chapter is to prove that the disap- 
pearance of feelings, when it takes place gradually and con- 
tinuously, in consequence of age or of some slowly evolved 
malady (general paralysis, senile dementia, etc.), co-nforms 
to the same law. But, by reason of the complexity of the 
affective life, the question presents some difiicukies which 
we must first of all point out. 

The first is this: May not affective retrogression be 
simply the consequence of an intellectual retrogression? 
or must we take it as primary, independent, and self- 
determined, not secondary and consequent upon the decay 
of intellect? Or else^and this view appears to me the 
most probable— do both cases occur? It is impossible to 
give a categorical answer; the two elements, the intellectual 
and the affective, being closely associated. Yetj as retro- 
gression is irremediable and results from organic decay or 
waste, the presumption is rather in favour of a gradual 
extinction of the tendencies. 
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The second difficulty is at least equally important. 
We hkv& admitted that in every normal persQn all the 
primary tendencies exist; but their coexistence does not 
imply their equality. Experience proves this. The in- 
dividual character tcsu^is from the preponderance of one 
or more tendencies: the aesthetic or the sexual, the moral 
or the religious; one man is constitutionally timid, and 
another cMeric. It follows from this that all cases of 
relrogiessLon are not strictly comparaWe with one another; 
for it is evident that the dominant tendency is better able 
than the rest to withstand shocks and assaults, and to resist 
destructive action. This, in my opinion, CKplains how it i& 
that— as in a case mentioned below — the Esthetic sentiment, 
one of the most delicate and latest in formation, is of very 
l4te ejtliniction in an artist This apparent exception is, in 
fact, a confirmation of the law. 

The ideal case for illustrating our subject would be this : 
An average man, all of whose tendencies are nearly equipol- 
lent, is struck down by a disease involving slow retrogression, 
so that the order in which the feelings are weakened and 
extinguished can be rwted; then the decadence stops 
short, and is followed by a restoration of the affective life, 
which can be followed, step by stepj in its gradual ascent, 
so as to ascertain whether it is or is not the repetition, in 
reversed order, of the period of dissolution. The search for 
such a case, however, would be no less than the pursuit of a 
chimera. The only practical method would be 10 collect 
a great number of observations on difrcrcnt patients, and 
thus draw up a schematic table of decay, analogous to 
Gallon's composite photographs ^formed by the accumula- 
tion of resemblances and the cTifflinalion of individual 
differences. This is what I shall try to do, as far as 
the extreme scarcity of material and the difficulties of an 
unexplored subject will permit. I shall first examine dis- 
solution properly so called; then, by way of converse proof, 
the arrest of development. 

I. 

As the decay of the feelings progresses from the higher 
to the lower, from complex adaptation to simple adaptation, 
gradually narrowing the area of the affective Ufe, we may, in 
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this decadence, distinguish four phast-s, marlted by the 
successive disappearance of (i) the disinterested emotions, 
(3) the altruistic emotions, (3) the ego-altruistic emotions, 
and (4) the purely egoistic emotions. 

(i.) I claas under the first head the aesthetic emotions 
and the higher forms of intellectual emotions, which aim at 
no practical or utilitarian end, but are luxuries, not neces- 
saries of life. Esthetic and Scientific cravings are so 
slightly marked, and so far from imperative in the majority 
of men, that it is impossible to demonstrate with certainty 
that they are the first to disappear; but it maybe indirectly 
inferred. 

It cannot be denied that those who have a passion for 
art or scienccj and for wliom these are necessary conditions 
of life, are extremely rare compared with those who are 
moved or possessed by love, the desire for riches, or 
ambition. In the mass of men the resthetic and intel- 
lectual feelings reaiain in a rudimentary condition, or attain 
only a slight, at most a medium development, and it 
cannot be said with certainty when they become extinct, 
seeing they have never really existed. Compared with 
the higher forms, they resemble a case of arrested develop- 
ment, I.e., of retrogression; and this arrest of develop- 
ment is the rule, as it must be for all tendencies beyond 
the bounds of the mere iiecesstties of life. 

To this negative proof I may add other positive proofs. 

Age and diseases whose effect is retrogressive diminish, 
if they do not annihilate, zeal, enthusiasm, the impulse 
towards creation, discovery, or the simple enjoyment of 
art, and the curiosity which is always on the alert. I 
omit some very rare exceptions, each of which would 
require iadividital examination. In the majority of men 
weakened vitality at once destroys all taste for the 
superfluous. 

We must also note the decided hostility to ali innova- 
tions — new forms of art, new discoveries, new ways of 
stating or treating scientific questions — which comes: on 
with old age. The fa-ct is so well kno^vn as to make proof 
unnecessary. As a general thing, in art especially, every 
generation rejects that which follows it. The usual explana- 
tion of this "raisoneism" is that there is a fixed cerebral 
constitution, organised intellectual habits. Yes — but if the 
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proposed new scientific or arLstic ideal caused a true, 
deep, intense emotion, it would break down and sweep 
away the barriers of habit. There would be a shock, a 
turning upside down, a conversion, Cases of a rupture 
with the artistic or scientific past sometimes occur, but 
rarely, as they presuppose the possibility of a violent 
shock and the revival of an imperious passion, but turned 
in another direction. This repulsion for novelty is rather 
of emotional than of intellectual origin ; it is a sign of the 
weakening of the affective life, and of a tendency towards 
diminished effort, repose, inertia. 

(a.) The altruistic feelings (social and moral emotions) 
having a practical value, and being reckoned arcong the 
conditions of human existence, it is much easier to fix the 
moment of their partial or total decay. Kow, the pre- 
ceding groups apart, they are the first to disappear. They 
may have been altered or extinct for a long period, while the 
ego-altruistic, and still more the egoistic tendencies, arc 
still intact We have seen, again and again, how quickly 
persons become unsociable and ungovernable through 
dementia, general paralysis, melancholia, epilepsy, hysteria, 
shock, and injuries to the head. 

But their retrogression takes place by gradations to be 
determined by observation alone.' 



^ 



Case I. "F- ' entered the asylum December 20, it 

suffering from general paralysis, which took the fonn of 
dementia. He was an intelligent, well-educated man, capable 
of filling a brilliant position in society. Being a gifted 
nuisjcian, he became w-ell known as a violoncollist and his 
playing- was long an attraction at the most frequented cunceris. 
What especially struck one in this patient on Uis adniission 
was his uiter mdiRerence to all about him — doctors, nursei, 
and patients alike. When shown an aged dementia patient 
who was dying he was neither touched nor disturbed, but 
simply remarked, 'There's one of 'em going to croak' ('£■« 
litiild un qui va claqiin'). To suggestii>us that he should leave 
the asylum and mingle again in society, he never retamed any 
other answer than '1 like my own comfort loo well — I wish 
people would leave me in peace,' The more general altruistic 
feeiangs, therefore, would seem at this dale to have vanished; 
but family affection, especially filial love, is still intact. F 

' I uwe llicse obseivnllons lo the kindness of Dr. Dunias, who 
Collectcil them with 3. view to a special study of the decay of feeling. 
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incessantly ipcak^ of his father, wants to write to him, to see 
hiiru On being shown his pi«iiL-c he burst into tears. The 
personal feelings are still iniacl, the love of liberty, and the 
instinct of self- preservation in all its forma. 

"Jan. 15, 1891 (a year and a half later). F^— is now in tha 
gdteux waid- The feelings already ruined or destroyed have 
not reappeared. KetroEression has gone on almost uninler- 

ruptedly. F no longer speaks of his father, and if spoken 

to about him he replies with indifference. One day, allhis 
family bfling assembled at the foot of liis bed, he recognised 
each of his relations and spoke to them by name, but showed 
no emotion whatever ; the moment of separation left him as 
indifferent as their arrival had found him. 

" Even the egoiaic feelings are now impaired ; he no longer 
demands freedom of movement. Eating is the only thing that 
imerests him ; he devours ravenously, and, after his meals, 
picks up the crumbs which have fallen on the bcd-clothes. 
The nutritive instinct is the last surviving'. 

"Yet, in this patient, the artistic feeling long remains un- 
impaired, for the reason indicated above, viz., that^ it is the 
direct eitpression of his temperanoent, and an essential part of 
his ego : because he is an artisL 

"Two months after his admission into the asylum, though 
devoid of social tendencies and generous, feeling^, he was still 
able to co-ordinate his movements and play his old tiszes on 
the violoncello. One day, in the g-arden, he was found gazing 
ecstatically at the blue sky, flecked with small white clouds ; he 
was saying, ' How beautiful it is I how beautiful it is ! ' Nothing 
clsSj by-the-bye, could be got from him that day. Chance 
having brought the famous violinist X— — as a visitor to the 
asylum about a month before F.'s death, he was asked to play 
to the latter. The patient had been, for some time, in the 
last stage of insanity and was past understanding anything, 
yet he understood this, and when he heard the familiar airs of 
old times played on the violin his eye became clear, and for a 
minute the mind seemed to have found itself ajfain under the 
influence of art." 

Case 1. "Ph. R— — , aged 70, suiTering from senile dementia, 
was up to this age an inteUigent, peaceable, respectable citizen. 
At the last elections he presented himself as a candidate for the 
Chamber, and, in spite of the protests of his family, placed 
himself at the head of an Anarchist group, and drew up a 
programme which we will not inflict on the reader. He claimed 
to have received 700 votes. However that may be, it became 
necessary to place him in seclusion. His political and social 
tendencies perished in the first catastrophe, but his domestic 
feelings still remained intact. He spoke of his family with a 
touching simplicity, A letter written to his brother-in-law (too 
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long for reproduction here, but very sensible) furnishes through- 
out irrefragable proofs of this. Gradually these feeUngs became 
weaker, the disease progressed rapidly, he became dirty in 
his habits, and the only function now remaining' is the genera- 
tive instinct in its simplest form, as masturbation." 

In the following cases intellectual retrogression seems to 
precede and determine the affective evolution : — 

Case 3. "D— , a general paralytic, en. his admission into 
tlie asylum, 19 fond of talking of the 3000 francs he ha? invested ; 
he )5 mucb occupied with the dividends and coupona now due 
which he ought to have received, On inquiries being made 

all this was found to be accurate. He had, therefore, a tolerably 

clear idea of property, since this idea was £Uggest<;d by the 
image of certain papers representing the values involved. At 
a later perii?d, when spoken to about his 3000 francs, he had 
forgotten everything and did not understand. When reminded 
of what he had himself said, and that he possessed the values 
guaranteed by the receipts, he understood no more than before. 

But D carries money about with him, and knows very well 

how much be has at the time. ' For ten centimes," he says, ' I 
can have a cup of coffee every day, and 1 have thr^c fmncs,' 
The sight of a white, shining metal is sufficient to awalccn in 
him the idea of possessian represented by the pleasure to be 
bought with it." Three months later he no longer understands 
even this third degree of possession r possession with him 
means having something to eat ; the piece of bread which 
he is holding in his hand and greedily devouring is the only 
thing he cannot be induced 10 give up. 

Case 4. "M -, formerly employed in the odroi; paralytic 

dementia. During the first few days after his admission he 
gave himself up to political divagations, spoke much of universal 
suffrage, and especially of liberty. When asked for a defini- 
tion of this word he gave the following explanation: 'Liberty 
Is the right to do what one wishes.' A short time after this he 
ceased to make speeches and seemed to collapse. He was no 
longer capable of giving his definition, or of understanding it; 
when pressed with questions he said at last, 'Liberty is being 
able to walk about in the yard.' The abstract idea Is replaced 
by a concrete idea indicating an assemblage of mox'ements. 
Later still, a few days before his death, he answered the same 
question with, ' Being free is when any one is in hed; I shall 
be free when I am in bed.' The idea of liberty, therefore, 
was at last confused in his mind with that of a vague state of 
comfort." 

These obsetrations shoiv how the group of altruistic 
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sentiments dissolves pieccnica!, and the aiTeclive sphere 
□:iiTOWS itself more and more. The first to disappear are 
the vaguest and weakest of all the forms of benevolence — 
those embracing the whole human race; then the family 
emotions, which are more stable, more restricted, more 
frequently repeated ; finally, there is absolute indifference 
to every one' 

(3.) The ego-altruistic emotions (to employ H. Spencer's 
terminology) form a group whose limits are vague, floating, 
and indecisive. It is even uncertain whether it exists as 
a distinct group or simply corresponds to a particular 
"moment" in the evolution of complex emotions. With- 
out arguing this point, or attaching any importance to it, 
I employ this formula, because it is a. convenient one in 
following step by step the retrogression from pure altruism 
to pure egoism. 

Sexual love is a fairly good representative of the group. 
Need we say that, appearing later than the other instincts, 
it disappears before them, thus being in strict conformity 
with the law of retrogression. It does not belong to child- 
hood, but neither does it to old age, We must elimirmte 
the survivals and ihnuiacra, which are only a factitious 
product of imagination ; we are dealing with the tendency 
under its normal and complete form, with ail its physio- 
logical and psychological conditions. 

The religious s-entiment in its medium forms, neither too 
coarse nor too subtle, belongs also to this category, plunging 

' "When the mind undergoea degeticratior, the moral fueling is the 
Biil t« allow it, OA it is the last lobe restored when the disorder passes 
away ; the lalcsit and kighcs.t gain of menta.1 evolulion, it is \ht ^rst ia 
witness bj' ils impairment to ra^nrdl dissclutioA. ... In frndoing a. 
menial orsanisation, nature t>egia3 hy unravelling the finest, most 
delicate, most intricately woven, and last completed ihreid^ of her 
niiivdloLi^ly coiDplex nelwDrk. Were the moral sense as oli] and 
(irmly ^xcd an instinct as the instinct lo walk upright, o-r the more 
deeply planted instinci of ptopagalion, — as many ^cple in the pie- 

SUmei! inleresIS af motality have tried to pEiauade LhetrtMlves and 

Others that it i5,^it would not be ihe first lo sulier in this way when 
mental degeneration begins; its categorical impetatiwe would not take 
instant flight at the first assault, but would assert its authority at a later 
period of the decline; but, being the Ia5t scquited :^nd the IcasE fixed, 
it is tnasil \\\.t\y to vary, not only . , ^ in ihe pathological way of 
degener^f^y, but al^P - - ' ii> phy^iolpgigal ways, aecofdi^g to the- 
dirersities oF conditions in which it is placed." (Maudaley, Biiiy aad 

wm, p. 266.) 
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its roots deeply into the individual, but in order to rise 
beyond him.. Of its two constituent elements, love tends 
towards the dispossession of the individual j the other, 
fear, towards strict egoism ; with retrogression, the 
latter becomes exclusive. The believer, especially in the 
melancholic state, at first complains of being wanting in 
pity, fervour, love of God; he no longer finds consolation 
in prayer. Thus, as decadence increases, or siinply ifl CM- 
seqnence of age and the approach of death, the egoistic 
anxiety about personal salvation becomes imperious. This 
was the time of life when the kings, princes, and lords of 
the Middle Ages multiplied pious foundations — ^monasteries, 
churches, and hospitals ; and the same thing still talces 
place, in our own day, in religions which admit of the 
efficacy of works in ptirchasing salvation, and of prayers for 
the dead. The religious feeling thus comes back to fear, 
its primary form in evolution. We might also note the 
frequent survival of observaJices and rites when the Irwe 
feeling has disappeared, i.e., the solidity of the organic and 
automatic element. In a retrograding religion, dogma dis- 
solves before outward acts of worship, which, as we have 
seen, is the inversion of the evolutionary process. 

Ambition is the type of the higher form of egoism; but 
as it must take into account the nature of other men and 
employ them in carrying out its designs, it is a modified 
form of egoism. We know how tenacious and durable is 
this passion in its numerous forms— the pursuit of power, 
honour, renown, riches j in it we have a foretaste of the 
stability of egoism after the luin of all other tendencies. 
It disappears when the stage is reached when man sincerely 
declares himself disgusted with everything, and speaks like 
the author of Ecclesiastes. The greatest of the Cordovan 
Cnliplis, Abderrhaman III., who noted down the principal 
events of this life, wrote; "I have reigned fifty years in 
peace and in war, loved by my people, feared by my 
enemies, respected by my allies, seeing my friendship 
sought for by the greatest kings on earlh. Nothing have 
I lacked that the heart of man could desire — neillier glory, 
nor power, nor pleasures. Yet, having counted the days in 
this long life in which T enjoyed unalloyed happiness, I 
found that there were fourteen." But this Contempt for 
human interests comes late, and springs rather from weak- 
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ness than from wisdotn. Men renounce the world, not so 
much because they liave weighed it and eatLmaled it at ila 
Irue value, as because they no longer have Ihe courage to 
conquer or keep it. Except in the case oF philosophers, 
the disappearance of all ambition is the Rrst symptom of 
the decadence of tlie egoistic tendencies: it indicates weari- 
ness, exhaustion, and a want of faith in one's self. 

(4.) The last group, fhat of the strictly egoistic feelings, 
the most general and most firmly organised of all, is the last 
to disappear. The threefold group formed by the offensive 
instinct (anger), the defensive instincts (fear), and the nutri- 
tive cravings, persists in men and animals up to the farthest 
limit of consciousness. We know that anger makes its 
appearance later than fear; does it vanish earlier? I have 
no data to enable me to reply to this question. What is 
certain is that the affective states associated with nutrition 
last to Ihe end, and tliat all remaining activity is concen- 
trated in them, as shown by the cases above quoted. The 
fact, moreover, is so well known that there is no need to 
dwell on it. 




We have just seen how the process of decay, beginning 
at the top of the building, gradually destroys all its storeys, 
one after another, as it descends to the foundations. It 
would be interesting to ascertain whether the work of 
restoration would follow, as it ought, the inverse order; 
but, when decay has fully accomplished its task, all Is over, 
without hope of recovery. We only meet with partial and 
fragmentary cases of restoration. In the absence of this 
converse proof we may proceed from below upwards, not 
to retrace the normal evolution of the affective life, which 
has already been done, but to consider the cases in which 
this evolation remains in a rudimentary state, or becomes 
abortive at various stages of its ascending progress, i.e., in 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, human beings of 
incomplete development 

In the lowest stage, that of the complete idiot, all 
instincts are wanting, even that of nutrition. In infancy 
idiots only learn to take the breast with difficulty. At a 
more advanced age, there are some who feel neither hunger 
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nor thirsl; the sight of food fails to awaken them from their 
torpor, and without th-e help of othew they would perish of 
inanition. Ordinary cases, on a higher level than this, 
show unbounded voracity. Idiots may be capable of 
fecHng nothing but the nutritive cravings, and giving no 
signs of pleasure or pain except inarticulate growls, shrill 
cries, or strident laughter. 

The complete idiot bhows no sign of fear; he cannot 
fear, because he feels and comprehends nothing. Those 
less devoid of sensibility dread punishment, especially 
blows. 

AVith regard to anger, there are the apathetic and in- 
sensible, and, above them, in imbeciles, fits of bestial 
rage, with convulsions, suffocations, violent Empulses, and 
destructive cravings. 

Those who pass the purely egoistic stage and do not 
remain totally indifferent to those about them, show a 
vague and transient atTection for the person who lilies care 
of them. Others, less destitute, "seem amiable and 
affectionate, and we may compare these patients to the 
dog who fawns on those who caress him" (Sqhiile). The 
highest step attained by them, and that rarely, is a certain 
sense of injustice, Itard observed this in his famous 
" savage of the Aveyron," whom he had purposely punished 
without cause.^ In short, tlie social and moral tendencies 
are rudimentary or non-c)Lis.tent. 

With regard to the sex-instinet, it is eiiher entirely absent 
Or there are various perversions and unr.?strained erethism. 

Lastly, there are some who can rise to a rudimentary 
manifestation of the superfluous or disinterested feelings. 
The idiot, as a rulcj does not play; he is self-centred, 
isolated, and has no surplus vitaUty to expend. That 
activity vi'hich seems to live on itself and costs no effort, 
but is a source of pleasure without fatigue, is almost, if not 
quite, unknown to him, Even when invited and induced 
to play, he does so with little enthusiasm. We find, how- 
ever, a rudimi^nt of artistic tendency in those who have 
some taste for drawing or music. ^Ve may note, in passing, 
that the musical faculty being, as we know, one of the first 

' lLa.i(l, MJmai're siir h sauvagi d£ C Aveyron, t'd, Bourncvitle, pp. 
slyiii. sqq. 
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to appear, ought also to be one of tlie last to disappear,^ 
But ail this is very poor and reduces itself to mere ImLtatioi], 
and even this natura! and simple tende]tcy is wanting 
among the lower grades of the feeble-minded. 

Such, briefly, is the balance-sheet of the afftclive life in 
these disinherited ones. It is generally admitted that, In 
this abortive develop me ntj there are two main periods: the 
first lasting from bitth till about the third or fourth 
year, when, if arrest of development takes place, the 
psychic slate remains almost «/// the second, from the 
fourth year onwards, allows of a less scanty, bat a discordant 
and perverted psychology. In both cases, the evolution, 
however incomplete, reproduces in all its stages the con- 
trary order to that of decay. 

It will be; necessary, in concluding this study of decay, to 
say a few words about a doctrine, much used and abused in 
these days, and often alluded to in the course of this work, 
which stands in direct relation to the pathology of the 
feelings, and, in short, permits us to return some sort of 
answer to the question put at the begininng of this 
chipter: the Theory of Deg<;iieration. 

When we review the abnormal or morbid forms of the 
affective life: destructive impulses, phobias, incurable 
melancholy, sexual perversions, faiiure of the moral sense, 
insanity of doubt, etc., and seek their causes, we at once 
find some which are proximate or immediate. Among the 
most frequent are physical maladies, injuries to the head, 
sudden shocks, as in railway accidents; sorrow, whatever its 
origin, whether love, ambition, ruin, separation; intellectual 
overwork, and excesses of all sorts. A little reflection, 
however, shows us that the alleged causes are not the 

' IreliLiiJ (journal cf Mfiitai Siriiiue., July 1894) has published 
some obicrvalions which lenil to favour the idea of this slow retro- 
gression in demenlia. He g^lves llie case of a pa,tknt, sinking into 
dcmenlia, who- nol only relamed h-cr musical ability, hot could even 
pick up new tun-cs ; -and meritions eases where th-? patient, sealed 
licforeapUno.CfSuld [ikyokl melodies though incapable of niiyihirtg else. 
A girl, ag«d luurleen, tjecime demenled through btain fev&r aniJ had 
ceased to speak, save a few words, but was slill fond of music and 
would pUy frngmenls otfunes Two lady patients, chough, incoherent 
in speech, played wiih KreaC accuracy on the piano— one by ear only, 
the olhei from musical TlOtes, flllhyugil she w-i? (juil^ unable ta read a 
lidok, etc. (Perhaps in this IftU cam there waa " wocd-hlindtiess" 
applying iti vyords mly.) 
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wkok cause — that, in fact, they are often, rather, accidental 
and occasional. One man bears courageously or even cheer- 
fully a loss under which his neighbour succumbs. Many 
are able to give themselves up with impunity to excesses of 
pli-asureor work, physical or mental. Of the passengers in 
the satne train, at the CimO of an accident, the greater 
number will suffer nothing worse than fright, ■while one 
peHiaps may on this account become insane, or permanently 
subjact to phobias. To explain this difference of results 
under identical conditions, we must seek a supplementary 
cause in the constitution of the individual himself. When 
he offers only a slight resistance, and succumbs to the 
least shock, we say that he is a degenerate. 

The conception of degenerescence as a fundamental 
cause is due, as every one knows, to Morel, and has 
flourished famously since his day. Unfortunately, it has 
been called in to acc&unt for occurrences so numerous and 
so dissimilar that, in the end, it has brought down on itself 
the suspicions of some writers, who have recently stigmatised 
it as a "metaphysical," i'.e., vague and transcendental 
explanation. In fact, different ii-riters seem to tinderstand 
by this word totally different things. The original pro- 
pounder of the doctrine had a clear if not a correct 
notion of degenerescence. " The clearest idea," says Morel, 
"which we can form of human degenerescence is by 
representing it to ourselves as a morbid deviation from a 
primitive type. This deviation, however simple we may 
suppose it at its origin, nevertheless contains such elements 
of transmissibility that he who carries its germ in himself 
becomes more and more incapable of performing his 
functions as a member of the human race, and progress, 
already impaired in his person, is threatened in those 
of his descendants. . . , Degenerescence and morbid 
deviation from the normal type of humanity are therefore, 
in my idea, one and the same thing." This is quite clear. 
Morel, as a Christian, believed in a typical man, perfect as 
he came from the hands of the Creator: such a belief 
simplifies many things. This position has been given up. 
At present, we understand by degenerescence, a morbid 
predisposition, having its peculiar signs, its physical and 
psychical "stigmata." 
The physical stigmata, which have been enumerated at 
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great length by speciiilisi writeis, consist in inotnalies of the 
fikeleton, the muscular and the digestive system, of the 
respiratory, circulatory, and genito-urinary apparatus, of 
the slcin, the specia] sense-organs, of speech, and especially 
of the central and peripheral nervous system. The detailed 
lists contait) about sixty items. 

The psycliic stigmata are more vaguely defined. The 
principal are: irritability, showing itself in a niarlted dis- 
proportion between action and reaction; instability of 
character, absence of unity, of consent, incessant changes, 
eccentric conduct, painful haunting by fixed ideas, irresistible 
impulses, or extraofdinary apathy. 

It has been objected to this doctrine that, of a thousand 
individuals taken at random, there is perhaps not a single 
one who does not show one or more: of the stigmata, so 
that the whole human race would be included in the alleged 
class of degenerates. No stigma, it has been said, is specific 
by itself; neither is any group of symptoms, at least in a 
cl^ar and indisputable form; so that one can come to no 
conclusion from them. 

This and other difBculties have supplied matter for many 
discussions, into which this is not the place to enter. 
Degenerescence, whatever its value as an explanation, 
and the abuse to which it has been subjected, is not a mere 
word; it expresses a reality: it sums up in itself a number 
of characters. This is sufficient for us, and allows us to 
eliminate one hypothesis: that the decay of the feelings is 
necessarily dependent on intellectual decay. 

To say truth, the question stated above: Is the retro- 
gression of the feelings a primary, and that of ideas a 
secondary fact? or the contrary? is, tinder this form, 
somewhat factitious. It is only by analytical artifice that 
we separate thought and feeling, which, by their nature, are 
closely connected. The law of retrogression is generally 
valid in biology, and probably also in psychology; it does 
not act on isolated points, it gradually surrounds and saps 
the whole building, no matter on what side it begins. It 
is clear that all weakening of the intellect, such as that 
produced by old age and disease (difficulty in understanding 
general ideas, loss of certain groups of recollections, etc.), 
involves the disappearance of the corresponding affective 
states; one of the observations already quoted (Case B.) is 
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^n instance in point. But we must not tbeiice conclude 
that the retrogression of the aJTective life h, hy right, 
always subordinated to that of knowledge. Most oises of 
degenerescence prove the contrary; it is essentially an 
organic decadence, a state of physiological poverty, showing 
itself first of all by alterations in the range of the etnotions, 
tendencies, actions, and movements. The intellect, for its 
part, is better ahle to stand the shock, and sometimes 
remains uninjured. More than this, the adherents of this 
doctrine have shown that the degenerate are sometimes 
endowed with brilliant intellectual faculties; while some 
have even maintained that degsnerescence is a necessary 
condition of high mental originality ("genius a neurosis.," 
etc.). 

Apart from all exaggeration, the mass of facts permits us 
to make the induction that decadence is primarily (not ex- 
clusively) that of the affective tendencies and manifestations, 
since it is on them that degenerescence (taking the word in 
its least vague sense) Erst and principally acts. 
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Ti^ p/iue sf the feelings in psychic life — Tk^ csme first — 
PhysioiQ^itai proofs — Psychalegical proofs. 

Through the multiple aspects of our subject and the 
dweisity of questions we have dealt with, thcfundamentaJ 
idea of this booli has been to show that the foundation of 
the affective Eife is appetite or its contrary — that is to say, 
movement or arrest of movement \ that at its root it is an 
impulse, a tendency, an act in the nascent or compiete 
stale, independent of intelligence, which has nothing to do 
^ith it and may not even be present. It is unnecessary to 
inflict upon the reader any new variations on a theme so 
often repeated I only desire, in conclusion, to add some 
remarks on the place of the feelings in the total psychic 
life, and to show that that place is thejfrjf. 

This statement must be made precise To compare 
"sensibility" and "intelligence," as some authors have 
done, to see which of these two "faculties" is inferior to 
the other, is an artificial and unreasonable task, since there 
is no common measure of the two, and there can be no 
solution of the question which is not arbitra.ry. But we 
may proceed objectively, and ask if the one is not primary 
and the other secondary, if the one is not grafted on the 
other, and in that case which is the stock and which the 
graft. If the feelings appear first it is clear that they cannot 
be derived, and are not a mode or function of knowledge, 
since th-ey exist by themselves and are irreducible. 

Thus staled the question is simple and the reply evident. 

The physiological evidence in favour of the priority of 
the feelings need Only be briefly recalled ; it all centres in 
one point : organic vegetative life always and everywhere 
appears before animal life; physiologists constantly repeat 
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that tlic animal is grafted on tiie vegetable which precedes 
him. Now organic life is directly expressed b>- the needs 
and appetites, which are the stufF of the affective life; 
animal iife by the sensations, the stuEf of the intellectual 
life. The primordial part played by organic sensibility has 
been siiown in the Introduction. We may remember als-o 
the myriads of animals which are only bundles of needs, 
their psychology consisting in the search for food, in defence, 
and in propagation j their senses (often reduced to touch 
alone) arc only tools, coarse instruments, teleological 
weapons in the service of their needs; but closed in as 
they may be from the external world, appetite in them is 
not less intense. Even in man is not foelal life, and that of 
the first months after birth, much the same, almost wholly 
made up of satisfied or unsatisfied needs, and consequently 
of pleasures and pains? From the purely physiological 
point of view, knowledge appears not as a mistress but as a 
servant. ' ''.^ ' 

The psychological evidence is not difficult to supply, and 
has indeed already been presented by Schopenhauer in so 
brilliant and complete a manner that it would be a bold 
task to present it afresh. The chapter entitled " The 
Primacy of Will in Self-Consciousness " ^ is a long argU' 
men tin favour of the priority of impulse over knowledge. We 
need not be duped by the equivocal use of the word " will," 
since for Schopenhauer "to will is to desirCj to aspire, to 
flee, to hope, to fear, to love, to hate ; in a word, all that 
directly constitutes our good and our ill, our pleasure and 
our pain." Nor need we occupy ourselves with his meta- 
physics nor his antiquated physiology, nor his personal 
hatred of intelligence, which he treats as an enemy and 
usurper, " because all the philosophers up to to-day have 
made it the intimate primitive essence of their so-called 
soul;" and having made these eliminations we may find 
many of his pages full of penetrating and consummate 
psychology. I recall his chief arguments. 

Will (in the sense above indicated) is universal. The 
basis of consciousness in every animal is desire. This 
fundamental fact is translated info the Impulse to preserve 
life and well-buing, and to propagate. This foundation is 
common to the polypus and to man. The differences 
' Die IVtUals iVith utid VeriUL'uH-^, Part ni.,. chap. H.t. 



nniong annuals aro due lo a. dillureiice ici knowledge; is" 
wv descend in the scries intelligence beconit;s weaker 
.ind more imperfect; there is no similar degradation m will 
(or desire) ; the smallest insect wills what it wills as fully 
as min; will is everywhere equal to itself. Relatively to 
intelligence it is the robust blind man carrying on his 
shoulders the paralytic who sees clearly. 

It is fundamentai. The wUl to live, with the horror of 
death which results from it, is a fact anterior lo all intelli- 
gence and independent of iL In it is the basis of identity 
and of character J "the man is hidden in the heart and not 
in the head." It is the source and the bond of all stable 
associations, religious, political, or professional. It makes 
the strength of party spirit, of sects, and o-f factions. Com- 
pare the fragility of friendships founded on similarity of 
intelligence with those that spring from the heart. Thus 
religions have had every reason to promise eternal recom- 
pense to man's moral qualities, and not to the gifts of the 
mind. 

Its power is sovereign. It is not reason which uses 
passion, it is passioii which us« reason to reach its ends. 
Under the influence of intense desire, the intellect some- 
times rises to a degree of vigour of which none would 
believe It capable. Desire, love, fear render the most 
obtuse understanding !ucld, And besides, if will aad intel- 
ligence were identical in naturCj their development would 
proceed side by side, whereas nothing is more frequent 
than a great intellect united to an inferior character, and 
"we sometimes find violent desires, impassioned and im- 
petuous impulses, joined to a feeble intellect, that is to say 
a small brain badly enclosed in a thick skull." 

Memory, which is commonly considered a purely in- 
tellectual phenomenon, often depends— as we have seen — 
on the state of the feelings. This had not escaped 
Schopenhauer. "Even a weak memory sometimes retains 
perfectly what concerns the passion dominant at the 
moment; the lover never forgets a favourable opportunity, 
the ambitious nothing that serves their projects; the miser 
never forgets his losses, nor the proud man a wound to his 
honour ; the vain remember every word of praise and every 
distinction they receive. . , . That is what might be called 
the heart's memory, more intimate than the mind's." 
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How is it that facts of common observation, so clear 
and sonumerous, requiring for Cheirdiscovery neither experi- 
ment not special research, nor even long reflection, have been 
so generally misunderstood; and ttiat the contrary opinion 
ha.s always predominated, reducing the manifestations of 
feeling to "qualities of sens^^.tioii," to "confused intelli- 
g:ence," and other oft-repeated formulas? The only reason 
I can find is tha.t dnriiig centuries tliis subject has been 
treated philosophically, not psychologicaHy, and the method 
of philosophy is necessarily intellectualist. Only the adult 
and complex forms of the affective life were considered, 
without regard to their evolution, which alone brings us to 
their origin, The parts played by movements as psycho- 
logical factors, and by unconscious activity, were forgotten 
or misunderstood. Pleasures and pains in their manifold 
forms were rega.rded as the essential phenomena in place ef 
the hidden springs which give rise to them. 

To sum upj the psychology of the emotions has its point 

of departure in those complex feelings which daily life brings 
beneath our eyes every moment. Their complexity is the 
work of our intellectual nature, which associates and dis- 
sociates, mixing and combining perceptions, images, ideas, 
each of which, in so far as it relates to the individual or 
social conditions of existence, to the physiological needs, to 
the offensive and defensive instinct of conservation, to the 
social, moral, religious, aesthetic, and scientific tendencies, 
produces in the organism variable effects which, translated 
into consciousness, impart an affective tone to intellectual 
states. Analysis shows that these complex forms are re- 
ducible to a. few simple emotions. The simple emotion 
irself is a complesus made up of impulses, that is of tnotoc 
elements, and agreeable, painful, or mixed states of con- 
sciousness; these two factors form a whole apparently in- 
dissoluble. Finally, the fundamental m&tor or dynamic 
element manifests itself under two forms; conscious im- 
pulses or desires, unconscious impulses or appetites; there 
i? identity of nature, Che first possessing consciousness in 
addition. Hence for the desires (the psychological form}, 
thanlts to consciousness, there is the possibility of manifold 
adaptations and indefinite plasticity. Hence for the ap- 
petites (the physiological form) there Is stability, fixity, 

28* 
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auiomatism, llie absence of invention, and of that state of 
indecision arising simultaneously with consciousness. 

If we include all the primitive conscious impulses beneath 
the name of deiin (or its opposite, aversion), we find two 
apparently contradictory theses concerning its origin. Ac- 
cording to one, desire is a primitive phenomenon, anterior 
on the one hand to all knowledge, and on the other to all 
experience of pleasure or psin, According to the oth*r, 
desire is a secondary phenonienonj the anticipation of a 
known pleasure to ssek for, a known pain to avoid; the 
latter counts most parLisans, and is also condensed into 
well-known axiomatic sayings and formulas; "We cannot 
desire what we do not know," " We can only desire what 
scorns to be for our advantage," " Desire is founded on a 
proved pleasure." Both tiieses are Lnie, each for a separate 
tnotnen^ and the first alone relates to the question of 
origin. 

At the first moment desire is anterior lo all experience, to 
every consideiaiion of pleasure or of pain; it acts as a blind 
force; it is a ih a Ur^o, a propulsion only explicable by the 
physical and mental oryanism. It must necessarily act at 
once without knowing whither it goes, else it would act too 
late or not at all. 

At the second moment, it is guided by experience and 
rests, on proved pleasure or pain, seeking one and avoiding 
the other. It is to this moment that the sayings above 
quoted apply. That is the final form, and it embraces the 
immense majority of cases. Even, in the adult, however, 
we have noted examples of vague desire, without object or 
determined aim. 

Blind impulse, when it reaches its end, finds its satisfaction 
there, and seeks it anew because it is pleasant. But the 
pleasant and the unpleasant are relative qualities, varying 
in individuals, and at different moments in the same in- 
dividual. If the physical and mental organisation changes, 
the impulses, the position of pleasure and pain change 
also; pathology furnishes us with unquestionable proof 

Impulse, therefore, is the primordial fact in the life of (he 
feelings, and I cannot better conclude than by borrowing 
from Spinoza a passage which sums up the whole spirit of 
this book: "Appetite is the very essence of man, ffom 
which necessarily flow all those things which seem to 
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preserve him. . . . Between appetite and desire there is 
no difference, save that desire is self-conscious appetite. 
It follows from all this that we desire and follow after 
nothing because we deem it to be good, but on the 
contrary deem that to be good which we desire and fallow 
after." » 

1 Eihica, iii. prop. 9, schoL 
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I. THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. Patrick Geddes 

and J. A. THOMSON. With 90 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
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II. ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. DE 
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III. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac 

TavlOR. Illustrated Second Edition. 
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IV. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mante- 

CAZZA. I Ilustrjited. 

"Brings this highly interesting subject even with the h test researches. 
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EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Surrox, F.R.C.S. 
With 135 Illustrations. 

" Tbs book is as interesting as a novel, without sacrifice of accuracy oi 
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of disease for medical T6iexinct."^/aui-ital ef Meitlal S^Uaa. 

VI. THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gomme. 

Illustrated. 

" His book will probably remain for some time thebe£t nark of reference 

for facts bearing on tbosc traces of the village community which have not 

been elTiiced by conquest, cnGroachment, and the heavy hand of Roman 

\vM."—Sc«ttish Leader. 
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VII. THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. lUustiated. 

Second Edition. 

"The sociolflgist, the phil(j5(jpher, the philanthropist, the novelist — 
a1], indeed, for whom the stU'dy of huMBa natuig has any attraction — will 
find Mr, Ellis full o/inieicsl and suggest iveaes3,"^^^»^?vy. 

VIII. SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. Charles Mbrcier. 
Illustrated. 

"Taken as a whole, it is the brightesl book on the physicil side of 
menial acii^nce published in our time." — Fall Mall Caaetlc. 

IX. HYPNOTISM. Ey Dr. Albert Moll, Fourth Edition. 
"Marks a step of some importance in the study of some difliculi physio- 

logicnl and psychologi::!! problems which have not yet received much 
atlcntion in ih-e scientific world of Eneland." — Nature. 

X. MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. Woodward, Director 

of the Manual Training School, St. Louis. Illustrated. 

"There is no greater authority on the subject than Profes§or Woodward." 
— Manchesler Guardian:, 

XI. THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. Sidney 

Hartland. 
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both b^ the knowledge it displays, and by a thorough love and apptecLatioa 
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XII. PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 

"An atlraetive and Tiseful introduction to the study of some aspects of 
ethnography." — Na! urt. 

XIII. THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Professor 

Letourneatj. 
"Among the distinguished FtencTi students of socjolo-gy, Profensor Leiour- 
neau has long stood in the first rank. He approaches the great study of 
man free from bias and shy of generalisations. To collect, scrutinise, and 
appraise facts is 1:115 chief Lusinesa. In the volume before us be shows these 
qualities in an admirable degree," — ScUnee, 

XIV. BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. G. 
Sims Woodhe.4D. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

"An excellent sitmmary of the piiesent state of knowledge uF (he subject." 

XV. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. GuvaV. 
"It is at once a treatise on sociolog)', ethics, and pedagogics. It is 

doubtful winether, among all the ai(3ent evolutionists who have had their say 
on Che moral and the educational question, any one' has carried foiwaid the 
new doctrine so boldly to iia eitreme logical consequence." — Professor 
Sully in Mind. 
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tratfid. 



By Prof. LOMBROSO. Ulus- 



" By far the most comprehensive and fascinating colled ion of facts and 
general isatiors concerning genius which has yet been brou^hl logeiher."— 



XVir. THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. 
By R. F, SCHARFF, B.Sc, Ph.D., F.Z.S. Illustrated. 

XVIII. PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Ch. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthi-o- 
pological Society, Paris, and Professor in (he School of Anthro- 
jM>l0gy, Paris. 

" M. l^etauineau has read a great deal, a.nd he seems to us to hnvc 
selected and interpreted hb Jacls wilh considerable judgment and learning." 
— Weilmimler Review. 

XIX. VOLCANOES. PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. 
Edward Hull, LL.D.,, F.R.S. 

" A very readable account of the phenomena of volcanoes and earth- 
tl u ak es. "— AW« ri. 

XX PUBLIC HEALTH. By Dr. J. F, J. Sykes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

"Not l>y any means a mer4 £Omj>ilaiiort i>r a dry f«or<l of detiils and 
siaiistics, hut it taices U[i fessential pciniB ill evc-liitlon, environment, propKy- 
lavis, and sanitation bearing iipoa the presetviiiion of public healih." — 
Lancel. 

XXL MODERN METEOROLOGY. An Account of the 
Growth and Present Condition of some Branches 
OF Meteorological Science, By Frae^k Walpo, Ph.D,, 
Member of the German and Aiistrian Meteorological Societies, 
etc.; late Junior Professor, Signal Service, U.S.A. With ii3 
Illustrations. 
" The present volume is the best on the subject for general use that we 
3iave i^cn."^Daily Telegraph (London). 

XXIL THE GERM-PLASM ; A THEORY OF HEREDITY. 

By August Weismann, Professor in the University of 

Freiburg-- in- B re isg-au. With 24 Illustrations. Jz. 50. 

"TJi^re has hesrt no woik published since Darwin's own iooks which 

has so thoroughly Jisnilled the matiei tieated by bim, or has done so much 

to place in order and clearness the immense complexity of the fsclors of 

hcieSily, or, lastly, has brought to light so many new facts and cons-iderations 

bearing on the subject.'' — Britiih MedualJoumaL 



XXIII. INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By E. F. Houssay. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
"His accuracy is undonbtcd, yet his facls aut-mat«e1 all romiftce. These 
(acts are here made use of as materials wheiewilh to foim the mighly fabric 
o{ evolution." — AlanchaUr Ctfarv/iait, 

XXIV. MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

"Mr. Havelock EUis belongs, ia some measure, lo the continental schop! 
of onthropologisls ; but while equally meihadical in Ihe collection of facts, 
he is far more cautious in the invention of theories, and be has Lh& furttaer 
distinction o( being not only able to think, but able to write. His boolc is 
a sane and impartial consideration, from a. psychological md anthropological 
point of view, of a subject which is ccTtalnly of primary inieresti" — 
Aihenxum. 

XXV. THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. 

B/ John A Hobson, M.A. 

" Every page affords evidence of wide and minute study, a weighing of 
fact; OS conscientious as it is acute, a keen sense of the imparlance of certain 
points as to which economists of all schools have hilhcrtio been confused and 
CiLrekss, and an imparlialilj generally so ^reat as. to give no indication 'of hi'i 
[Mr. Hobson 'sj personal syinpithies." — J'all AMI Ga^ellt. 

XXVL APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT - TRANSFER- 
ENCE. By TfiAKK PODMOGE, M.A, 
"A very sobei and intetesiing; little liook. . . . That thought -transfer- 
ence is a real thing, though not perhaps a very common thinff, he certainly 
shows. " — Speclalitr. 

XXVII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 

PSVCHOLOGY. By Professor C. Llovt) Morgan. With 

Diagrams. 

" A strong and complete eHposltionof Fsychology, as it lakcB shape in a 

mind previously informed with biological science. . . . Well written, ex- 

,Ireniely entertaining, and intrinsically valuable." — Saturday Review, 

XXVni. THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION : A Studv of 
Industrv among Primitive Peoples. By Oris T. Mason, 

Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the United States 
National Museum. 
"A yaluatle history of the development of the inventive faculty-"— 

Nahire. 

XXIX. THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN; A Study of 

THE Nervous System in relatiom to Education. By 

Henry Herbert Donaldson, Professor of Neurology in the 

University of Chicago. 

" We can say with conlidence that Professor Donaldson has executed his 

work with much care, judgment, and discrimination."' — The Lanctt. 
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XXX. EVOLUTION IN ART: As Illustrated by the 
Lirs-HlSTORi&s OF Designs. By Professor Alfred C. 
Kaddon. With 130 Illustrations. 
" It IK impouible la speak too bighly o( ihb most tinasKuming and 
invaluable houV.."— Jour iia! of AnlhrtpahgUal [mfiluH. 

XXXL THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By 
TH. Ribot, Professor at the Coilegc of France, Editor of Ihc 
Revue Phi'lesofihii/ue, 
''Professor Riboi'i iieaEincoi U carefal, modem, md adequate." — 
Atademy. 

XXXn. HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS t A Studv 
OF THE Fallacies of Perception. By Edmund Paki&u. 
■'This reiuLrbable liitic volume."— Zto'^JVcmr. 

X.KXIIL THE NEW PSYCHOLOGV. By E. W. Scripture, 
Ph.D. (Uipilg). With 124 niustrations, 

XXXIV. SLEEP : Irs Physiology, PArnoLocy, Hygiene, and 
PSYCHOLOGV. By Marie de ManaceTne (St, Petersburg), 
Illustrated. 

XXXV. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. 
By A LoCKHftRT GrLLESPlE, M.l3._, F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. 
Ed. With a large number of Illustrations and Diagftsims. 

"Dr. Cillespk's work is one ihat has been gfcatly needed. No com- 
pfeliensive collation of ihis kind exists, in recent English LJtenitiire." — 
Amtrican Jiarnai b/ the MtdiiaS Sdencei. 

XXXVL DEGENERACY: Its Causes, Signs, and Results. 
By Professor Eugene S. Talbot, M.D,, Chicago. With 
U lustra lions. 
"The author is bold, original, and anggeslivc, ond his work is a. ctpn- 
lributioa of real and indeed great value, more bo on the whole than anything 
that has yet appeared in this cava\.t-^."^'Amcrimii Journal -of Psjic/iole^. 

XXXVII. THE RACES OF MAN: A Sketch of Ethno- 
graphy and Anthropology. By J. Deniker. With 17S 
Illustrations, 

" Dr. Deniket has achieved a success which is well-nigh phecomeftal." — 
Brilisk MedUal Jeuniai. 

XXXVIII. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. Am 

Empirical Study of the Growth of Religious Con- 
sciousness. By Edwin Diller Starbuck Ph.D., Assisunt 
?rofe55or of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
"No one interested in the s.ludy of religious life acti experience ean 
afToid tfl neglect this volume." — Morning JJeTaid. 



XXXIX. THE CHILD : A Study in the Evolution or Man. 
By Dr. Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Wbrcester 
(Miss.). With Illustrations. 

''The walk contams much cuiious iDforniiLtion, and should t>e studied by 
ihose who have to dci with chiidieii."—SAeffiifili>aify Tekgraph, 

XL, THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Professor Sergi. 
With over loo Ilhistrations. 
"M. Sergi has given, us a hicid and complete exposition of his views on a 
subject of supreme ioteresl." — Irish Timti. 

XLI. THE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jun., Ph.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

"This yiw\ ptcsenlf a careful aurvcf of the subject, aad forms aa 
ai^rniiable IntroductiDii to any puticulai bcanch of it," — MUhodut T^ntti. 

XLII, HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL/EONTOLOGY 

TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Karl von Zittei. 
"It is a veiy masterly treatise, written with a wide grasp of recent 
discoveries." — I^bliihers' Circular. 

XLIII. THE MAKING OF CITIZENS : A Study in Com- 
parative Education, By K. E. hughes, m.A. (Oxon.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.). 

' ' M/. Hughes gives a lucid account of the exact poailion of Education in 
England, Germany, Pcance, and the United Slates. The iiLitislics 
present a clear and allraclive picluie of the iiia.nn.i;i in which one of the 
greatest questions now nt issue n being solved both at home and abroad." 
— Statidard. 
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< ' iVt Item at l4ut I9 tt ihawn niin end -women at they art ; and at firU it 
ii mtrt than M/i iAn indtiri. . . . All Jtuti'i ehaioflirt sfeali and iit M if 
tKtf v/trt kypHBlistd, aad ttrtJtr thilr crtalffr's intperieui demand ta ret^ixl 
cUMWAwfi TTurt nevtr war suck a miner htld up ia nalurt b</ere : it it 
ttc ItrriilM. , . . Yet vx mutt return ft Ibsert, wUk kit remorseieii lurgery, 
his remarttfesi eUctris-ligh/, uMtil we, Coa, iajie grown tlreng and itarned to 
fdct iJu maitd — if ntitssaty, tke faytd and bluding—naiiSy." — SPKJkKBR 

Vol- I. "A DOLUS HOUSE," "THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUTH," and "THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY." With 
Porirail of the Author, and Biographical loiroduction by 
Willi A MARCHER. 

Vol. n. "GHOSTS," "AN ENEMV OF THE PEOPLE," 
and "THE WILD DUCK." With aa IiKroduclorjr Note 

Vol. in. "LADY JNGER OF OSTRAT," "THE VIKINGS 
AT HELGELAND," "THE PRETENDERS." With an 
Introductory Note and Pprtrait of Ibsen. 

Vol IV. "EMPEROR AND GALILEAN." With an 
Inlroductory Note by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Vol. V. "EOSMERSHOLM," "THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA," "HEDDA GABLER." Translated by William 
Archer. With an IntToduciory Nole, 

Vol Vr. "PEER GYNT: A DRAMATIC POEM." 
Authorised Translation by William and Charles Archer. 

The sequence of Ihe plays in eath volume is chTonologicil ; the complete 
*ei of volumes comprisiog ihe dianuu Lhiu presents them in chtoDoItigiu) 
ord«. 
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tt of prose tranilation does not perhaps enjoy a very high literary 
England, but we have no EieBJIttiao in numbering the present 
tersion of Ibsen, so far SB it has gone (Vols. 1. and \l.), imong the very 
best BchievcmeDls, in that liind, of our generalion. " —Academy. 

"We JiaTc fclHum, if cTcr, met with a translation so absolutely 
Idiomaiic,"— C/flf^w HtmM. 
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With 131; Illustrations. 
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Illustrated. 
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Vn. THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 
"The sociologist, the philosopher, the pliilanlhropist, the Ipvelisl — 
all, indeed, for whom the study of human rature has any attraction — will 
find Mr. Ellis full of interest and Buggcsiiveness." — Acadnny. 

VIII. SANITY AND INSANITV. By Dr, Charles Mercier. 
Illustrated. 

"Taken as a whole, it is the brightest book on the physical side ai 
mental science published in. our <lme"-^FaU Mall GaxeUe. 

IX. HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. Fourth Edition. 

"Mirks a step of some importance in the study of some dlEEcult physio- 
logical and psychological problems which have not yet tecei»ed much 
allention in the scientific woild of England." — N'^iitre. 

X. MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. Woodward, Director 

of the Manual Training School, St. Louis, Illustrated. 
" There k no greater authoriiy on the subject than Professor Woodward." 
— MancHesitr Guardian. 

XI. THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. Sidnev 

HA.RTLAND. 
"Mr. Hartland's l>i>ofc will win the sympalhj' of all earnest stl.ii3en(s, 
both by the knowledge it displays, and by a thorough love a.od appreciatioTi 
of his subject, which is evident throughout." — SpetialoT. 

XII. PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 

"An attractive and useful inttodiiclion to Ihe study of some aspects of 
ethnography.' ' — N'a! tire, 

XIII. THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Professor 

Letourneau, 
"'Among the distinguished French students of soci-ology, Professor Let our- 
neon has- long stood in the first rank. He approaches the great study of 
man free from bias and shy of generalisations. To collect, scrutinise, and 
appraise facts is his chief business. In the volurne lieFoie us he shows these 
tjualilifis in an adniiroUc degree. "^.?H>H((r. 

XIV. BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. G. 
Sims W001>HE.'Vti. Illustrated Second Edition. 

" An excellent summary of the present stale of kno-wledge of the subject," 
—LaiiKt. 

XV. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyau. 

" It is- at once a treatise on sociology, elhicSk and pedagogics. It is 
douhtfu! whether, among all the ardent evolulionisls who have had their say 
on the moral and the educational question, nny nne has carried forwud the 
new doctrine so boldly to its extrenie logical consequence. "— Professor 
SiTLLY in Mitsd. 
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